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PREFACE. 


Ir was after some hesitation, that we resolved to 
place our argument with Hume at the outset of 
the followmg work, rather than at the end of it. 
Men can both understand and be rightly impressed 
by the objects of belief, long before the metaphysics 
of belief are either understood or attended to; and 
it might therefore have seemed better to enter 
immediately on the evidence from human testimony 
for the miracles of the Gospel, previous to our 
entertainment of the question whether it was com- 
petent for such testimony to establish the truth of 
a miracle. 

But we decided for the arrangement as it now 
stands, on the consideration, that this alleged 
insusceptibility of a proof is every where, through- 
out the celebrated essay of Mr. Hume, regarded 
and reasoned upon as if it were a bar in the way 
of all further or detailed examination of it—just as 
the preliminary objection to a witness upon a trial, 
if not previously judged of and pronounced upon, 
is held fatal to the reception of his evidence. We 
have therefore introduced our discussion of this 
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controversy into the first Book—though in violation 
of what in some respects we deem to be the 
natural order; and subjecting our readers to the 
disadvantage of a more obscure and difficult pas- 
sage at the commencement, than they will meet 
with any where else along the course of the two 
following volumes. 

We hope that the reader will, even in this pre- 
liminary argument, find the observation to be 
verified which is so often realized in other depart- 
ments of the evidence of Christianity. It has 
frequently happened in the course of the deistical 
controversy, that the enemies of the Gospel have 
im the first mstance, by the peculiar character of 
their objections, challenged its friends to a walk of 
investigation which had not been previously entered 
on—in the prosecution of which walk they achieved 
a great deal more than simply neutralize the 
objection which first provoked them to the conflict , 
but, as if by its overthrow they had opened a new 
mine of evidence, have raised a positive and 
additional proof for the truth of Christianity. This 
we expect to show, particularly in our third book 
on the internal evidences of Christianity. The 
alleged inconsistencies of the New Testament 
with itself have not only been cleared up by the 
lucubrations of critics and defenders; but a con- 
stantly increasing number of recondite harmonies 
has been discovered which, in the masterly hands 
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of Dr. Paley, has been converted into an irresis- 
tible argument on the side of the faith. The 
same has been the result of the contradictions that 
were affirmed: by our adversaries, to. obtain between 
the informations of the New Testament and of 
profane or Jewish authors—the objection, not only 
put to flight, but transmuted into a strongaffirmative 
argument; and now left'in full possession of the 
field through the labours of Lardner and Blunt 
and others, who have pointed out a number of 
minute and marvellous. coincidences between the 
narratives of our sacred writers and those of 
contemporary authors. The same is the result we 
are persuaded of the objection made by adversaries, 
on the ground of the discrepancies that are said to 
obtain between the Gospel and human nature— 
whereas, in the felt adaptations of the one to the 
other, there is a vast amount, as we shall endea- 
vour to make manifest in the next volume, of 
most effective evidence in favour of the christian 
religion. 

We are not without hope that the mtelligent 
reader will be able to reap the same fruit from 
the sceptical reasonngs of Mr. Hume. If the 
argumentation which we have employed against 
him be at all valid, the just conclusion is not 
merely that there is an evidence on the side of 
Christianity, as much superior to the greater 
improbability of its extraordinary facts, as the best 
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evidence which has descended to us from ancient 
times is superior to the small improbability of the 
facts in ordinary history—but that, im truth, after 
full deduction has been made for the incredibility 
of miracles, there remains an overpassing supe- 
riority of evidence in their favour above all that can 
‘possibly be claimed for the best attested histories 
which have been transmitted to the present day, 
in any other records of past ages. Christianity on 
this ground too, as on many others, has we think 
not only won for herself the safety of a defence ; 
but has been enriched by the spoils of a victory. 

If in the first Book of this work, we have chiefly 
to do with the miraculous argument in the abstract; 
we pass in the second to that argument in the 
concrete, or consider the actual evidence for the 
miracles of the gospel. Even in this department 
it will be found to be more a work of principles 
than of details; and there are few of its lessons 
which we should, in opposition to a prevalent bias, 
so like adequately to impress on the understanding 
of the reader—as the inherently greater strength 
of evidence given by the scriptural than by the 
exscriptural, or by the original than the subsequent 
witnesses for the truth of the evangelical history ; 
and also the far superior value of the christian to 
the heathen testimonies. 

Although we have assigned to the third Book, 
which commences the second volume of this work, 
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our considerations and views on the internal evi- 
dence of Christianity—we are abundantly sensible 
of the difficulty which there is, in tracmg the pre- 
_ else line of demarcation between this and the 
external evidence. If the one consist in those 
marks of credibility which we observe when looking 
to the witnesses of the message—the other may be 
regarded as consisting in those marks of credibility 
which we observe when looking to its contents or 
its subject-matter. It is with this last that the 
third Book is chiefly conversant, with the self- 
evidencing power of the Bible—the chief ingredient 
of which, as being far the most effectual in the 
work of Christianization or conversion, has been 
denominated the manifestation of the truth unto 
the conscience; or, otherwise, the experimental 
evidence for the truth of Christianity. We shall 
endeavour to make palpable the distinction between 
this most solid of all the evidences, and a certain 
other internal evidence which we have long regarded 
as of a spurious or at least a very questionable 
character. 

The fourth and last Book is taken up, in great 
part at least, with what may be termed the 
bibliography of scripture—the evidence on which 
its various pieces have been admitted into the canon, 
so as to form constituent parts of our present Bible ; 
and the security we have for the general correct- 
ness of the present readings in the received original 
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scriptures, as well as of the renderings in the 
various popular versions of Christendom; or, in 
other words, our security both for the state of the 
text and for the truth of its generally received 
interpretations. ‘This argument has given rise to 
distinct chapters on the respective functions of 
scripture criticism and systematic theology. But 
over and above we have thought it right to discuss 
both the evidence and the degree of that inspiration, 
by which we hold the sacred Volume to be dis- 
tinguished from all other writings—a topic of 
incalculable importance, and which prepares the 
way for our concluding chapter on the supreme 
authority of revelation. It will be perceived, in 
this department of the work, how closely the two 
questions of the canon of scripture and its inspira- 
tion are related to each other. 
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BOOK I. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Cognizance which the Understanding takes 
of its own Processes. 


1. Ir has often been said of man that he is the 
greatest of all mysteries to himself. What hath 
led to this saying is his profound ignorance of that 
which is so immediately about him as his own 
sentient and moral and intellectual economy... It 
is strange that to him the most deep and difficult 
secrets are those which lie nearest to him. Yet 
so it is—and however inscrutable he may find 
Nature to be in all her departments, yet never 
does he find her more so than among the. recesses 
of his own internal system, and amid the hidden 
workings of his own nature. Da, 

2, But it is of the utmost practical importance 
to remark that though man knows not the processes 
of that complex economy by which it is that he 
moves and feels and thinks, it is not necessary that 
he should, in order either to move aright, or to feel 
aright, or even to think aright. In as far as the 
merely animal constitution is concerned, this is 
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quite palpable. That the processes of this .con- 
stitution should go rightly forward it is not necessary 
that he should understand them. He does not 
need to study anatomy that he might find his way 
to the appropriate muscles by which to move and 
turn himself. It is not by any intelligent guidance 
of his that the processes of digestion and secretion 
and circulation are regulated. The creature may 
be upheld in living play and in the healthful enjoy- 
ment of life, although he should never have taken 
lessons on Physiology, or speculated till he had lost 
his way among the arcana of vitality and the vital 
principle. That the machinery of his own internal 
system may be kept prosperously a-going it is no 
more required that he should look inwardly, than 
that he should look outwardly or upwardly to the 
Heavens lest the mechanism of the Planetary system 
should go into unhingement. The systems both 
of Astronomy and Anatomy are independent of 
him—and though both lay hid im unrevealed 
mystery for ages, yet did the one proceed as 
invariably and the other almost so, as now that 
they have been somewhat opened to the gaze of his 
curiosity. A thing may operate rightly though he 
knows nothing of the modus operandi. To have 
the full use of his animal system he is nearly as 
independent of the science of it, as any inferior 
creature who is incapable of science—and who 
nevertheless in the freshness and buoyancy of its 
own spontaneous powers can expatiate at large in 
the element that is suited to it; and either revel in 
fields of air, or sport itself in the waters of the 
sea, or luxuriate on the pastures of earth—and all 
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by the adaptations of a self-mechanism, of the 
workings of which, nay even of the existence of 
which it is wholly unconscious. 

3. All this is abundantly obvious—but it has 
not been sufficiently attended to, that the remark 
is nearly as applicable to man’s moral as to his 
animal constitution. That this constitution be in 
a wholesome state, or that its various faculties and 
functions should be in right adjustment, it is not 
necessary for man the owner of this constitution to 
take a reflex view of it, or become theoretically 
acquainted with the nature and the workings of this 
imner mechanism. What has been said of physical 
may be as emphatically said of moral and spiritual 
health. The vigorous clown may have all the use 
or enjoyment of it—while all the science of it 
belongs to the sickly valetudinarian. And in like 
manner the first may never have heard of a moral 
sense, and yet both promptly discern and powerfully 
feel the obligations of morality—while the secondcan 
subtly analyze that conscience, whose authority he 
bids away fromhim. The truth is, that often when 
man is most alive to the sense of what is duteous 
and incumbent, it is not to himself that he looks— 
but to a fellow man whether an applicant for justice 
or charity who at the time is present to his sight, 
or to God the sovereign claimant of piety and of all 
righteousness, who at the time is present to his 
thoughts. So that all the while he may have been 
looking outwardly to an object, and never once have 
cast an introverted view upon himself the subject. 
He may have been looking objectively or forth of 
himself, and never subjectively or towards himself. 
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He may have taken in a right sensibility from the 
object that is without him, and have been practically 
urged thereby in a right direction. There has 
been a real inward process in consequence—but 
the process has only been described or undergone ; 
it has not been attended to. The organ whether 
of feeling or of perception may be justly impressed 
with the object that is addressed to it—while the 
man. is wholly taken up with the object; and 
meanwhile all consciousness of the organ is sus- 
pended. It is precisely like the man who can 
see rightly that which is before him, although he 
should never think of the eye’s retina nor be aware 
of its existence. Notwithstanding his well-condi- 
tioned moral state he may be as ignorant of the 
moral, as many a peasant in a well-conditioned phy- 
sical state is ignorant of the physical anatomy. In 
the construction of our ethical systems, this distinc- 
tion has not been enough adverted to—between a 
knowledge of the objects of the science, and a know- 
ledge of the faculty by which these objects are 
perceived or judged of. Certain it is, that without 
the latter knowledge there may, practically, be a 
most correct intelligence and feeling in regard to 
the question of right and wrong—nay the principles 
of this question may be philosophically arranged, 
and a complete moral philosophy be framed without 
that peculiar analysis which is resorted to by those 
who blend the moral with the mental philosophy. 
4. But the same is also true of our intellectual 
constitution. . It may be in a sound state and may 
operate soundly—though we should never have 
bestowed one thought upon it. That the under- 
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standing may proceed aright on the many thousand 
objects of human thought, it is not. necessary that 
it should take any cognizance of its own processes. 
We admit that the procedure of the human under- 
standing forms one, and that too a most interesting 
topic of inquiry. But it is not necessary to have 
mastered this topic, ere we are qualified to enter on 
other topics of inquiry. The truth is, that a man 
may have put forth his understanding with wisdom 
and with a warrantable confidence on every other 
department of human knowledge—and yet be'a 
stranger to that one department, the knowledge 
of his own intellectual processes. In a word the 
understanding may understand every thing but itself 
—we mean every thing that.is within the circle of 
our mental acquisitions. We may work well with 
an instrument, though we do not attend to the work- . 
ings of the instrument.. We do not first look to 
the instrument of thought, and then to the objects 
of thought—or first to that which understands, and 
then to that which is to be understood. We 
investigate without one thought of the investigating 
mind—just as to ascertain the visible properties 
of that which is before it, the eye, instead of looking 
to itself, looks openly and directly forth of itself, 
and on the outer field of contemplation. 

5. There are many who exercise their intellec- 
tual powers vigorously and soundly, without ever 
once casting an introverted eye on their mode of 
operation—who, in contact only with the objects 
of reasoning, never once bestow a formal or ex- 
press thought on the act of reasoning, yet reason 
conclusively and well—who, busied with nothing 
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else for example but lines and angles and surfaces, 
can prosecute a most logical and unexceptionable 
train of argumentation, yet have never made of 
logic a science or a study—who can travel the 
whole round of our existing mathematics, without 
one thought of that mind which performs every 
footstep, or the working of that machinery within 
to which they are indebted for every inch of their 
progress. It is all the while with something apart 
from the understanding that the thinking principle 
is engaged, and not with the understanding itself— 
and while there are many who, to magnify their 
own office, will tell of the science of mind that it 
is the parent of all other sciences; and which there- 
fore occupy a place that is posterior and subor- 
dinate—we feel it to be certain that Newton might 
have done all that he has achieved in geometry, 
that he might have made the same skilful applica- 
tions of it to the physics and philosophy of the 
material universe, that he might have unravelled 
the mazy heavens and moved with gigantic foot- 
step from one wondrous discovery to another, 
without one reflex thought on the operations of 
that faculty within his breast, which yet was the 
instrument of all his triumphs. He did not first 
medicate his understanding by the prescriptions of 
logic, and then go forth with it on the theatre of 
its exercise. But he went forth with it in all the 
vigour of its immediate and original health, and 
fastened it at once on the objects of physical 
investigation. Even the three Laws of Nature by 
which he introduces the Principia to his reader, he 
gathered, not from the field of his ternal, but from 
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that of his external contemplations. They are not 
laws of mind, but laws which have their jurisdiction 
im surrounding space—and it is by looking intelli- 
gently there, and not by looking to itself that the 
mind is enabled to recognise them. 

6. On this subject we hold Dr. Brown to have 
overrated the importance of the mental philosophy 
—both when he says that a right view of the 
science of mind is essential to every other science 
—and when he says that ‘to the philosophy of 
mind, every speculation in every science may be 
said to have relation as a common centre.” A 
certain given effect may be found to depend on a 
particular thing, and yet may not at all depend on 
our knowledge of the thing. He seems to have con- 
founded these two—and to have ascribed that toour 
knowledge of a thing which was only due to the thing 
itself. It is true that the actual results in every 
science depend not merely on the nature of the 
objects investigated, but on the nature of the 
investigating mind—and that with minds differently 
constituted, or having other powers and percep- 
tions than those which do im fact belong to us, all 
our sciences would be affected with a correspond- 
ing difference. A differently constituted mental 
system in our species, would have made all our 
sciences different from those which make up our 
existing philosophy—but that is not to say, that 
we must first study the actual construction of our 
minds, ere we can enter on the study of the actual 
sciences. Science as it is, may be regarded as the 
compound effects of two ingredients—of mind as it 
is, and of that which the mind investigates even: 
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the subject-matter of the science. Change one 
of these ingredients even the mind—and this will 
give rise to the new compound of a science different 
and differently modified. But it does not follow. 
that because all science thus depends on the nature 
of that ingredient, it therefore depends on. our 
knowledge of that ingredient. It is most true that 
as the mind is, so effectively the science is. But 
we bring about the effect simply by using the 
mind, although we should not have studied it. -The 
philosopher goes forth upon nature with such a 
mind, as he finds himself to have—and the result 
is a science in the state we now actually behold 
it. Had he found himself with a different mind, he 
would still have gone forth upon nature; and the 
result would have been a science different from the 
present one. But in neither case does he look 
reflexly upon the mind, nor is it necessary that he 
should. It is no doubt the instrument of all his 
discoveries—but mental though it be, it is no more 
essential to his sound and effective working of it 
that he should become acquainted with the laws 
of mind, than it is essential for an artisan in order 
that he might work his instrument rightly to 
become acquainted with the laws of matter. Had 
our minds been constituted otherwise than they 
are, we should have had a different mental physio- 
logy—and corresponding to this, a different set of 
the sciences. The working of our mental physi- 
ology is indispensable to our acquisition of all the 
sciences; but the knowledge of our mental physiology 
is not indispensable to the acquisition of any of the 
sciences, save of the science of mind alone. 
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7. The mind, in the work of investigating any 
object beside itself, employs the laws of thought 
—just as the mechanic in working with his tools 
employs the laws of matter. But it is not necessary 
in either case that the laws, whether of matter or 
of mind, should have been previously investigated 
by the operator himself. The resulting view or 
the resulting feeling of the mind’s attention to any 
object, apart from itself, is the composed effect of 
what the mind is and of what the object is—so that 
if the constitution of the mind were altered, the 
view or the feeling would also be altered. What 
the mind is, is therefore indispensable to the 
result, but not our knowledge of what the mind 
is; and therefore though in direct contradiction to 
Dr. Brown we hold “that every branch of the 
physics of mere matter could be cultivated to its 
highest degree of accuracy and perfection, without 
our ever having reflected on the nature of that 
intellectual medium through which alone the 
phenomena of matter become visible to us.”* 


* The following extracts from Brown’s second lecture contain 
the most of what we hold to be exceptionable in his views upon 
this subject. :— 

**It was to show what is of much more importance,—how 
essential a right view of the science of mind is to every other 
science, even to those sciences which superficial thinkers might 
conceive to have no connexion with it; and how vain it would 
be to expect, that any branch of the physics of mere matter could 
be cultivated to its highest degree of accuracy and perfection, 
without a due acquaintance with the nature of that intellectual 
medium, through which alone the phenomena of matter become 
visible to us, and of those intellectual instruments, by which the 
objects of every science, and of every science alike, are measured 
and divided, and arranged. We might almost as well expect to 
form an accurate judgment, as to the figure, and distance, and 
colour of an object, at which we look through an optical glass, 
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8. The analogy which he institutes between the 
mind and a telescope, viewed as instruments of 
observation, will not make good his argument. 
He tells us that to expect an acquaintance with 
external things without acquaintance with the 
natural medium of the intellect—were as vain as 
to expect that we should form an accurate judg- 


without paying any regard to the colour and refracting power of 
the lens itself. The distinction of the sciences and arts, in the 
sense in which these words are commonly understood, is as just 
as it is familiar; but it may be truly said, that, in relation to our 
power of discovery, scieuce is itself an art, or the result of an 
art. Whether, in this most beautiful of processes, we regard the 
mind as the instrument or the artist, it is equally that by which 
all the wonders of speculative, or practical knowledge, are 
evolved. It is an agent operating in the production of new 
results, and employing for this purpose the known laws of 
thought, in the same manner as, on other occasions, it employs 
the known laws of matter. The objects, to which it may apply 
itself, are indeed various, and, as such, give to the sciences their 
different names. But, though the objects vary, the observer and 
the instrument are continually the same. The limits of the 
powers of this mental instrument, are not the limits of its powers 
alone; they are also the only real limits, within which every 
science is comprehended. To the extent which it allows, all 
those sciences, physical or mathematical, and all the arts which 
depend on them, may be improved; but beyond this point, it 
would be vain to expect them to pass; or rather to speak more 
accurately, the very supposition of any progress beyond this point 
would imply the grossest absurdity ; since human science can be 
nothing more than the result of the direction of human facultics 
to particular objects. To the astronomer, the faculty by which 
he calculates the disturbing forces that operate on a satellite of 
Jupiter, in its revolution round the primary planet, is as much an 
instrument of his art, as the telescope by which he distinguishes 
that almost invisible orb; and it is as important, and surely as 
interesting, to know the real power of the intellectual instrument, 
which he uses, not for calculations of this kind only, but for all 
the speculative and moral purposes of life, as it can .be to -know 
the exact power of that subordinate instrument, which he uses 
only for his occasional survey of the heavens. 

“* To the philosophy of mind then, every speculation in every 
science may be said to have relation as to a common centre.” 
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ment as to the figure and distance and colour of 
an object at which we look through the artificial 
medium of an optical glass, without paying any 
regard to the colour and refractory power of the 
medium itseli—and that, “to the astronomer the 
faculty by which he calculates the disturbing 
forces that operate on a satellite of Jupiter, in its 
revolutions round its primary planet, is as much 
an instrument of his art as the telescope by which 
he distinguishes that almost invisible orb ; and it 
is as important and surely as interesting to know 
the real power of the intellectual instrument which 
he uses, not for calculations of this kind only, but 
for all the speculative and moral purposes of life, 
as it:can be to know the exact power of that sub- 
ordmate instrument, which he uses only for his 
occasional survey of the heavens.” Now our design 
in the:examination of an optical glass previous to 
the use of it, is to compare its mtimations with 
those of the eye, that we might reduce both ‘to the 
same standard. But a like scientific examination 
of the eye is notvat:all:called for—we having already 
arrived at the confident use of it by the education 
of the senses, or that busy interchange and :com- 
parison of notices between the sight and the touch, 
during which, from :early imfancy, the mind has 
all along felt that it was holding ‘converse not with 
itself but with the external:world. ‘The confidence 
wherewith we use the natural instruments, whether 
of the eye or of the mind, is the fruit of a gross 
and general experience ; andino reflex or introverted 
view which the mind can now take of its own opera- 
tions will add to that confidence. And after that 
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either by our own science or the report of scientific 
men, we have obtained confidence in the use of an 
optical glass, we look no longer ¢o it—but through 
it, and ¢o the object on which object it is that our 
attention terminates and rests. And after that 
by the tuition of nature under which the homeliest 
peasant has risen to as great a proficiency as our- 
selves, we have acquired the confident use of our 
senses, we look neither ¢o them nor éo the mind, but 
Jrom the mind and on the object of contemplation. 

9. Although to the physiology of the. mind 
belong all those powers and processes, by which it 
is that it acquires the knowledge of things which 
are separate from itself, and therefore the working 
of this physiology is anterior to the acquirement of 
all knowledge—yet the knowledge of this physiology 
is not so anterior. ‘The physiology may be at 
work, soundly and successfully at work, without 
being at all understood or even adverted to—just 
as a man may operate rightly and fulfil the whole 
practical object of some piece of machinery that 
has been put ito his hands, although he under- 
stands not the construction of it. The mental 
physiology in regard to its being must have the 
historical precedency over all science—but the 
science of this physiology has no such historical 
precedency over all other science. Suppose, that, 
imstead of access by consciousness to the mechan- 
ism of my own intellect, I had access by some new 
channel of observation to the mechanism of the 
intellect of another man, and that I saw him busily 
and prosperously engaged in the study or contem- 
plation of some one department of external nature 
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—it is by looking to him certainly, that I should 
extend my knowledge of the world of spirit—but 
it would be by looking to the very same place on 
which his regards are fastened, that I should ex- 
tend my knowledge of the world of sense. For. 
this latter purpose, I would just as little look 
towards him, as he is doing himself, at the moment 
when his attention is intently fastened on some 
outer field of contemplation. ‘To obtain the 
accurate perception of a tree, I should not look to 
the faint and perhaps muddy reflection of it, from 
the waters of that lake on whose margin it is 
standmg—and neither should I look to the mind 
of another, nor yet to my own mind, that from 
the mental reflection which is exhibited there, I 
might learn of that material world which stands 
in its own direct revelation before me. 

10. It has been affirmed in plea for the priority 
of the study of mind over all other studies, that it is 
only by means of just conceptions in regard to the 
powers and the province of the human intellect, 
that certain illusions have been dissipated which 
were not merely unphilosophical in themselves, but 
which, so long as they lasted and had currency in 
the world, did effectually baffle the progress of all 
philosophy. But we, I contend, who now are ina 
state of freedom from these illusions, have no call 
_ upon us for attending to the process by which they 
were destroyed. The ingenious sophistries of Hume 
led to the conclusion that the material world had 
- no existence but in our own shadowy imaginations. 
But is that a reason why, ere I enter on the Na- 
tural Philosophy by which the laws of matter are 
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investigated, I who have no doubt upon the subject, 
must first be satisfied of the superior force of that 
reasoning by which the sophistries of Hume have 
been overthrown? Iam not at all troubled with 
those sensible species which schoolmen chose to 
interpose between the human mind and those exter- 
nal realities by which it is encompassed—and am I 
therefore to be troubled ere I can clear my way to an 
immediate converse with these realities, with those 
masterly demonstrations of a sounder and better 
intellectual Philosophy, by which all the species and 
spectres of the middle ages have at length been 
put to flight? Because there are men in all ages, 
who have wandered from the direct path of simpli- 
city and common sense m pursuit of some labori- 
ous follies of their own, can I who do not share in 
these follies only find access to that path across 
the still more laborious Philosophy which has now 
extinguished them for ever ? ‘The elaborate perver- 
sities of the human mind may require the elaboration 
equally severe of some great master-spirit to 
overturn them. but now that these perversities 
have gone into oblivion, and the temporary purpose 
of their utter destruction has been accomplished— 
is it for us to leave the obvious and rectilineal path 
which Nature has marked out, in pursuit. of every 
wild deviation, or even of the retracing path by 
which the wanderers have been called back again. 
We utterly refuse the right of human folly in past ° 
generations to lay such a tax upon posterity— and 
though aware that a whole millennium of thickest 
intellectual darkness passed over the world, and that 
it was only dispersed by the philosophy of Bacon— 
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yet now that he has set us on the right path of 
investigation, in that path we may go, alike uncon- 
scious of those false lights by which our ancestors 
were bewildered, or of that greater light which put 
out them all. The confidence of Nature was dis- 
turbed by the reveries of the schoolmen. But now 
that these reveries are dissipated the confidence is 
restored.—And without once having looked on the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, there is not a human 
creature in the maturity of his ordinary understand- 
ing, who does not know his great and simple lesson, 
and only great because of the monstrous absurdities 
by which for ages it was wholly overborne—even 
that to ascertain the visible qualities of an object 
we must look, or its sonorous qualities we must 
listen, or its tangible qualities we must handle, or 
its dimensions we must measure.* 

11. There is no doubt that. the view which we 
are led to take on every one subject of human 
knowledge is dependent on the physiology of the 
mind. But that is not to say that we must there- 
fore become first acquainted with this physiology, 
ere we set ourselves to the acquirement of all other 
knowledge. ‘There can be no doubt that because 
such is the constitution of the mind, such therefore 


* Dugald Stewart says in Vol. IL. p. 36, 37 of his Philosophy 
of the Moral and Intellectual Powers—‘* The science of abstruse 
learning, I consider in the same light with the ingenious writer, 
who compares it to Achilles’ spear that healed the wounds that 
it made before. It serves to repair the damage itself had occasion- 
ed, and this perhaps is allit is good for, It casts no additional 
light upon the paths of life; but disperses the clouds with which 
it had overspread them before. It advances not the traveller one 
step on his journey; but conducts him back again to the spot 
from which he wandered.” 
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are its modes of reasoning and of judging on all the 
objects of possible contemplation. But it does not 
on that account follow, that we must first study 
this constitution ere we proceed to the study of 
any thing else. The powers of the mind are ante- 
cedent to the acquirements of the mind. But the 
knowledge of those powers by which the acquire- 
ments are gotten is not antecedent to that know- 
ledge in which the acquirements consist. The 
mind is the instrument of all its own acquisitions— 
but the instrument has been long tried and used 
and has also accomplished a great deal of work, 
before its properties have become the objects of 
our separate investigation. It is true that without 
a retina and without a picture of that which is 
external being spread out there, there could have 
been no science of optics. But it is just as true 
that it would have been as clear and demonstrative 
a science as it is at this moment, though anatomists 
had never found their way to this phenomenon, and 
the very first touch of their dissecting instrument 
had so injured the whole of the visual apparatus as 
to have made the exhibition impossible. And in 
like manner, there is a certainty and an evidence in 
many of the sciences that is altogether unaffected 
either by the success or the failure of our specu- 
lations on the mental physiology. When I look 
to the lines and the angles of Geometry, it is not 
to the diagram upon my retina, but to the 
diagram upon the paper or upon the board—and in 
like manner when I prosecute the train of its clear 
and resistless argumentations, I look only to the 
evidence that beams upon me from the subject itself, 
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and not to the mind which has been so constructed 
as to be the recipient of that evidence. It is thus 
that physical science may, up to its proudest alti- 
tudes, have become the mental acquirement of him 
who has never once cast a regard on the mental 
physiology—and we should be doing what is 
preposterous, we should be inverting the experimen- 
tal order of things, did we insist that the scholar 
should have a clear insight into the machinery of 
his intellectual powers, ere we asked him to set 
that machinery a-going, or by a busy forth-putting 
of these powers to attain a clear insight upon the 
other departments of human contemplation. 

12. Men judged well and reasoned well on a 
thousand objects of contemplation, long before the 
mental acts of judging and reasoning became the 
objects of contemplation themselves. When these 
in their turn became the distinct objects of thought, 
they underwent the same treatment as all the other 
objects of thought do when treated philosophically 
—that is, they were grouped and classified accord- 
ing to their resemblances into the various modes 
of ratiocination. Still the soundness of all the dif- 
ferent reasonings was felt, long before that Logic* 


* But we must here warn the reader against the error of con- 
founding, in whole or in part, the sciences either of logic or of 
ethics with the science of the mental physiology. It is true, 
that one might reason well on any specific object of thought, 
anterior to the study of logic. But it is as true, that one 
might study and acquire logic, anterior to and apart from his 
study of the mental physiology. The acts of reasoning and 
judging, viewed as mental acts or phenomena, are objects of the 
latter science; but these form the objects of an inquiry altogether 
different from the question that respects the goodness of the rea- 
sonings or of the judgments—a question which it is the office of 
logic to decide. 
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had pronounced upon it. It was not logic that 
first authorized the reasonings—but logic went 
forth, as it were, on the previous confident reason- 
ings of men, just as the philosophic inquirer goes 
forth among those phenomena which constitute the 
materials of a science, and groupes or arranges them 
according to their common observed qualities. 
We dispute not the use of logic—for the study of 
it implies, first attention to the actual specimens 
or examples of valid argumentation—and then a 
recognition by the mind of what that is which 
constitutes its validity—and we cannot well be so 
engaged without becoming more expert both in the 
practice of reasoning and im the detection of any 
flaw or infirmity in the process. All we affirm is, 
that good and bad reasoning were felt to be such, 
before that any reflex cognizance was taken of 
them. It is not by an antecedent prescription of 
logic that men defer to the authority of proofs— 
but it is out of antecedently felt and recognised 
proofs that the prescriptions of logic are framed. 
It was not necessary first to devise a right system 
of logic, that from it men might learn to reason 
conclusively and well—but this system is constructed 
upon an after survey of those good and conclusive 
reasonings, which, anterior to its guidance, had 
come forth on the field of human observation. The 
completion of a right system of logic is therefore 
not indispensable to the practice of sound reasoning, 
either in the business of life or in the sciences— 
neither does it follow that an erroneous system 
would materially hinder the work of prosperous 
investigation, in any quarter to which the intel- 
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lect of man might betake itself. The class of the 
logicians might differ among themselves ; or collec- 
tively they might fail in adjusting and building up 
a sound theory out of those existing materials, 
which, in the shape of sound judgments and 
sound reasonings, have been produced or are being 
produced every day by every other class of inquirers. 
So that apart from logic, and even in the midst of 
confusion and contrariety amongst the masters in 
the science, the general mind of society might be 
proceeding rightly onward, and multiplying the 
known truths of all the other sciences; and that 
whether they are truths which lie at a great depth 
and are fetched upward as it were by an act of 
shrewd intuition, or lie at a great distance and are 
reached forward by a consecutive train of argument. 
Each process may be most correctly done by the 
immediate agent, whether or not it be correctly 
described by the logician who is looking over 
him. 

13. It should be remarked however that even 
in the study of universal Logic, the mind is not at 
all times studying itself. It is not necessarily 
looking inwards, when attending either to the modes 
or to the principles of reasoning. It, for example, 
lays confident hold on the truth of the axiom that 
every event must have a cause; or, proceeding on 
the constancy of nature, that a like result is always 
to be anticipated in like circumstances—and in so 
doing it may be looking objectively and not sub- 
jectively. We are not to confound the act of the 
mind in judging with the thing that the mind judges 
of. It is a mistake that the science of mental 
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physiology envelopes, as it were, the sciences of 
Logic and Ethics. The science of the mental 
physiology takes cognizance of the various states of 
the mind as phenomena, and groupes them into 
laws or classes according to their observed resem- 
blances. But this is a different employment from 
that of estimating either what is sound in morals or 
sound in reasoning. The question, what are the 
states of emotion or the intellectual states whereof 
the mind is susceptible, is another question alto- 
gether from what that is which constitutes the right 
and wrong in character, or what that is which con- 
stitutes the right and wrong in argument. Mental 
physiology has been too much blended with the 
sciences of Ethics and Logic, so as to be regarded 
in some degree as identical studies. ‘They are not 
so. It is only when the first principles whether of 
Logic or of Ethics are controverted, that we are 
thrown back as it were on our own minds, to take 
a view there, of what the laws are, whether of human 
feeling or of human thought. When there is a 
denial of first principles, this is the only way left to 
us, of meeting either the moral or the intellectual 
scepticism. We have no other resource than 
simply to state the mind’s original and instinctive 
and withal resistless tendencies, whether in matters 
of belief or in matters of sentiment. It is at this 
part only of a logical or ethical discussion, that the 
constitution of the mind comes into notice as a 
direct object of contemplation. There is a certain 
obstinate scepticism which cannot be reasoned 
against, and which can be contravened in no other 
way, than by an affirmation of the mind’s instinctive 
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confidence in those principles which constitute both 
the basis and the cement of all reasoning. — 

14. It is of importance to remark how confi- 
dently, and withal how correctly these first princi- 
ples of belief were proceeded on, ere they were 
adverted to as parts of the mind’s constitution. 
The phenomena of belief are antecedent to any 
notice or knowledge on our part of the laws or the 
principles of belief. Men achieved the intellectual 
process legitimately, ere the legitimacy of the 
process was traced or recognised. From the 
beginning of the world man’s faith in the constancy 
of nature was.as vigorously in operation as now— 
and, for many ages before that it was announced 
as one of the instincts of the human understanding, 
did it serve for man’s practical guidance both in 
the business of life, and in the prosecution of all 
the sciences. And what is true of the infancy of 
the species is also true of the infancy of each 
individual. It is with his rational as with his 
animal economy. Each goeth on prosperously 
and well, without any reflex view of the operations 
of either. It would appear that from the very 
outset of the education of the senses, there are 
certain original principles of belief which are in 
most efficient play; and the practical result of it is 
the infant’s sound education. The following are 
the admirable observations of Dr. Thomas Brown 
on the habitudes and powers of the little reasoner 
—and we bring them forward that we may discri- 
minate more clearly between a mental process as 
done by one individual, and the same process as 
described by another individual who is looking over 

B 2 
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him. After having analyzed the process of an 
infant’s mind, he says—‘‘I am aware that the 
application to an infant, of a process of reasoning 
expressed in terms of such grave and formal philo- 
sophic nomenclature, has some chance of appearing 
ridiculous. But the reasoning itself is very differ- 
ent from the terms employed to express it, and is 
truly as simple and natural as the terms, which 
our language obliges us.to employ in expressing it, 
are abstract and artificial. The infant however, 
in his feeling of the similarity of antecedents and 
consequents, and of the necessity therefore of a 
new antecedent, where the consequent is different 
has the reasoning but not the terms. He does 
not form the proposition as universal and applicable 
to cases that have not yet existed; but he feels it 
im every particular case as it occurs. That he 
does truly reason with at least as much subtilty as 
is involved in the process now supposed, cannot be 
doubted by those who attend to the manifest results 
of his little inductions, in those acquisitions of 
knowledge which show themselves in the actions, 
and I may say almost in the very looks of the little 
reasoner—at a period long before that to which his 
own remembrance is afterwards to extend, when, 
in the maturer progress of his intellectual powers, 
the darkness of eternity will meet his eye alike, 
whether he attempts to gaze on the past or on the 
future; and the wish to know the events with 
which he is afterwards to beoccupied and interested, 
will not be more unavailing than the wish to retrace 
events that were the occupation and interest of the 
most important years of his existence.”—‘¢ Even 
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then many a process of ratiocination is going on, 
which might have served as an example of strict 
logic to Aristotle himself; and which affords results 
far more valuable to the individual reasoner, than 
all the contents of all the folios of the crowd of that 
great logician’s scholastic commentators.” 

15. Whatever then may be involved in the for- 
“mation of a right system of logic—whether the 
logician for this purpose should have to classify the 
processes of reasoning, or to be studiously obser- 
vant of the mental phenomena, that is to say, 
whether he should have to look objectively or 
subjectively, it is conceivable of his peculiar work 
that it may be done either well or ill, and the 
work of all other inquirers in all the other depart- 
ments of human thought may go on vigorously 
and prosperously, notwithstandmg. One. man 
may work a machine well, though another should 
altogether fail in the description of it—and this 
just holds as true of a reasoning piece of mechan- 
ism as of any other. The phenomena of belief, 
and of sound belief, as existing in the mind of one 
man, may have been incorrectly surveyed and 
stated by another acting im the capacity of his 
inspector—but that does not hinder, either the 
belief from being legitimate in itself, or from its 
having been arrived at legitimately. We should 
not insist at such length on a matter that seems 
so very obvious, did we not foresee the importance 
of a certain application to topics of Christian 
evidence that we shall have occasion to make of 
it. The direct work of the understanding both 
in Christianity and in the other branches of human 
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investigation may be going on rightly, while that 
work may be very far from being either discerned 
rightly or described rightly. The understanding 
may understand other things, and yet not under- 
stand itself. Its business may be well done, yet 
ill described. And while wholesome processes of 
inference, leading to wholesome and most valuable 
conclusions, are actually going on in every other 
department; it is conceivable that the logician, 
baffled in the work of his department, may have 
found it impracticable to make a thorough expo- 
sition of them. 

16. And there are many respects, in which a 
direct process of the understanding admits not of 
being closely or completely followed up, by any 
reflex cognizance that might afterwards be taken 
of it. We know, for example, that there are 
degrees of evidence, and degrees of weaker or 
stronger belief corresponding thereunto. There 
isa sort of general proportion between the evidence 
for a thing and the impression of its credibility. 
Yet who can take account of these impressions ? 
Who can take an accurate measure of their inten- 
sity? Who can construct a relative scale, by which 
the degrees of proof and the degrees of conviction 
shall be placed in right correspondence together 
—and then tell in every instance, whether the 
inquirer’s confidence is in just proportion to the 
evidence that has been presented to him? Yet 
practically and really the confidence will grow with 
the evidence, and may be in right proportion there- 
unto, though any statement of the degree or the 
proportion be utterly impossible. A man of rightly 
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constituted understanding may judge rightly in 
every instance ; while, in no one instance, might 
any man, though endowed with the most subtle or 
powerful understanding upon earth, be able to 
assign numerically how strong the judgment ought 
to be, in the given proofs or likelihoods of that 
particular question which the mind may happen to 
entertain. A peasant for example, of sound intel- 
lect, may give to a certain story the very degree 
of credit which rightfully belongs to it. The 
appearances, of its truth, the seeming honesty 
of the witness, the whole turn and style of his 
relation, the internal and circumstantial evidence 
which it possesses—all these may have made their 
impression and their just impression upon him. 
Other witnesses may be conceived to superadd 
their testimony—and the conviction may be 
strengthened, and strengthened in the fair and 
right proportion too, with every accession to the 
evidence. He, sitting in the direct capacity of a 
judge in the narrative, may be rightly impressed 
with all that is brought into the field of his notice 
—and im the rate of his conviction, he may be 
keeping an equal pace with the evidence as it 
grows and multiplies around him. But another 
acting in the capacity of an inspector over him, 
whether as a logician or a mental physiologist, 
may be utterly unable to estimate what the inten- 
sity of his belief is, or whether it accurately cor- 
responds to the degree of probability that lies in 
the existing evidence. In other words the direct 
process may be going on rightly, while a full reflex 
cognizance thereof may be utterly impossible. It 
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goes on rightly with the child at the outset of his 
natural education—although it be impossible to 
trace it metaphysically. It goes on rightly with 
the unlettered workman—and the results of it are 
neither less true and important in themselves, nor 
less valuable to him; although in this case both 
a metaphysical description of the process, and a 
logical estimate of the proof had been alike 
impossible. 

17. Were these principles rightly appreciated, it 
would serve to qualify and we indeed think to do 
away the contempt which is often felt and express- 
ed for the popular understandmg.* When it is 


«<< Tt has been frequently remarked, that the justest and most 
efficient understandings are often possessed by men who are 
incapable of stating to others, or even to themselves, the grounds 
on which they proceed in forming their decisions. In some 
instances, I have been disposed to ascribe this to the faults of 
early education; but, in other cases, I am persuaded, that it was 
the effect. of active and imperious habits in quickening the evanes- 
cent processes of thought, so as to render them untraceable by 
the memory ; and to give the appearance of intuition to what was 
in fact the result of a train of reasoning so rapid as to escape 
notice. This I conceive to be the true theory of what.is gene- 
rally called common sense, in opposition to book-learning ; and it 
serves to account for the use which has been made of this phrase, 
by various writers, as synonymous with intuition. 

“These seemingly instantaneous judgments have always 
appeared to me as entitled to a greater share of our confidence 
than many of our more deliberate conclusions; inasmuch as they 
have been forced as it were, on the mind by the lessons of long 
experience; and are as little liable to be biassed by temper or 
passion, as the estimates we form of the distances of visible 
objects. They constitute, indeed, to those who are habitually 
engaged in the busy scenes of life, a sort of peculiar faculty, 
analogous, both in its origin and in its use, to the coup d’wil of 
the military engineer, or to the quick and sure tact of the 
medical practitioner, in marking the diagnostics of disease.” 

‘An anecdote which I heard, many years ago, of a late very 
eminent Judge (Lord Mansfield) has often recurred to my 
memory, while reflecting on these apparent inconsistencies of 
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said of the common people that they are not 
logicians, this may be true if it be meant, that 
they seldom take a reflex view of the processes 
of intellect, and are strangers to the terms of that: 
nomenclature by which these processes are de- 
scribed. But that is not to hinder their going 
most correctly and intelligently through the pro- 
cesses themselves. ‘Though incapable of the reflex, 
they may be abundantly capable of the direct 
process—and on a thousand subjects calling forth 
the exercise of mind, but which are apart from 
the subject of mind itself, they do evince a shrewd- 
ness and penetration for which too little credit is 
given to them. Generally speaking, an unlettered 
workman knows nothing of the philosophy of testi- 
mony—yet without this knowledge he may be 
accurately impressed by the importance of any 
actual or specific testimony which is brought 
within his reach. On the strength of those in- 
stinctive principles of belief which are in busy 
operation within him, though he himself hath 
never taken account of them ; and on the strength 
of his general and accumulated experience—he 


intellectual character. A friend of his, who possessed excellent 
natural talents, but who had been prevented, by his professional 
duties as a naval officer, from bestowing on them all the cultiva- 
tion of which they were susceptible, having been recently 
appointed to the government of Jamaica, happened to express 
some doubts of his competency to preside in the Court of Chan- 
cery. Lord Mansfield assured him, that he would find the 
difficulty not so great as he apprehended. ‘Trust,’ he said, 
‘to your own good sense in forming your opinions; but beware 
of attempting to state the grounds of your judgments. The 
judgment will probably be right ;—the argument will infallibly 
be wrong.’”—Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 2d ed., Vol. II. p. 103, &e. 
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may have a very correct sense of the verisimili- 
tudes that belong to many a question. The whole 
of the judging process may have been accurately 
gone through by him, though the metaphysique 
of the process should be wholly inaccessible to 
himself, or even though it should be equally 
inaccessible to the most subtle and philosophical of 
discerners. This does not hinder the process from 
going onrightly. ‘The mechanism of the inner man 
works, though he never looks at the working of it. 
The judgment which is part of that mechanism may 
do its part and do it soundly and well—so as that 
evidence shall have its just impression upon him, 
though the philosophy of that evidence was never 
once the subject of any reflex investigation. 

18. The testimony of the early Christians to 
the miracles of the evangelical record, has from 
time to time been addressed to the public by 
a series of writers who have very ably urged and 
expounded it. And in many thousands of instances 
it has had its proper effect on those who attended to 
it. The consistency and sincerity by which the 
whole narrative is so obviously pervaded—the 
number and opportunities of the original witnesses, 
and the manner in which their testimony has been 
sustained by the close and continuous succession of 
others who came after them—the rapid propagation 
of Christianity in the face of opposition, each of its 
friends having in the very fact of his conversion left 
his own distinct confirmation behind him, and each 
of its enemies having done the same thing in the 
fact of his silence—these topics have undergone 
repeated elucidation in the hands of the defenders 
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of Christianity ; and the felt force-of them on the 
minds of the readers was not countervailed by any 
thing like another force felt to be equal or superior, 
in the merely miraculous character of the events 
which were related. It had doubtless been all 
along the feeling that a miracle required a greater 
weight and amount of testimony to make it credible 
than an ordinary event. But it never, we believe, 
was imagined till about the middle of the last 
century, that such in the very nature of a miracle 
‘was its unconquerable resistance to proof, as to 
place it beyond the reach and possibility of being 
established by any testimony, whatever may be its 
character and whatever its abundance. ‘This 
discovery was not made in the act of attending to 
the specific miracles of the New Testament, or of 
weighing the specific testimonies by which they 
are supported. It is a discovery grounded on the 
considerations of a general logic which takes 
cognizance either of the principles of reasoning, or 
of the properties of the reasoning mind. It never, 
we believe, was suggested to any mind, when 
immediately engaged in the direct process of view- 
ing or of estimating the actual evidence for the 
miracles of the gospel. It is altogether the fruit 
of a reflex process, which terminate as it might, 
leaves the direct process to go on very much as 
before. We believe it of any candid and intelli- 
gent man that, after the study of Mr. Hume’s 
Essay on Miracles, he, on betaking himself again 
to the study of the evangelical narratives and of all 
its vouchers, cannot help being impressed just as 
he wont to be. The speculation may stagger him ; 
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and he labour and be at a loss when trying to 
adjust the metaphysics of the general question. 
But in reading Paley or Littleton or Butler, he 
does not feel that countervailing force in the mere 
idea of a miracle which the Scottish metaphysician 
has ascribed to it. It is on the general question only 
that he is bewildered—for when engaged with the 
particular question of the christian miracles—when 
in contrast with the ipsa corpora of this latter 
question, his old convictions return to him. In the 
act of reasoning on the immediate subject-matter 
of the New Testament history, his invincible ten- 
dency is to think and feel as before. It is when 
he reasons upon the reasoning that he gets 
involved again in helpless obscurity. This new 
principle of human belief he may find it exceedingly 
difficult satisfactorily to dispose of; but from what 
himself feels he may gather the strong and general 
apprehension, that with the phenomena of human 
belief it is not certainly in accordance. 

19. The treatment which Mr. Hume’s argument 
has met with in the two countries of England and 
Scotland is strikingly in unison with the genius of 
the respective people. The savans of our nation 
have certainly a greater taste and inclination for 
the reflex process, while it is more the property of 
our southern neighbours to enter, vigorously and 
immediately and with all that instinctive confidence 
wherewith nature has endowed us, on the business 
of the direct one. Our general tendency is to date 
our argument from a higher point than the English 
do—to reason for example about reasoning, before 
we proceed to reason about the matter on hand. 
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Nay, we are apt to be so far misled as to think that 
we should thoroughly comprehend the nature and 
properties of the instrument of ratiocination, before 
we proceed to the use of it. We must do this, it 
is thought, else we do not begin at the beginning— 
though in fact this were just such a beginning as 
that of the labourer who should imagine that ere 
he enters with the spade in his hand on the work of 
digging, he must first have computed the powers of 
its wedge, or ascertained the specific weight and 
cohesion of its materials. There is upon an infinity 
of subjects, much intellectual labour that may be 
most prosperously gone through, without any 
anterior examination on our part of the intellectual 
faculty. Our disposition in many a question is to 
move a previous question which must be first settled, 
ere we hold ourselves in a condition for starting 
fair with the one immediately before us. The 
English again, to borrow another phrase from their 
own parliamentary language, are for proceeding to 
the order of the day. And they are not deceived 
in the result—just because nature has not deceived 
them, nor has she given original principles to her 
children for the purpose of leading them astray. 
They are like men set forth on the survey of a 
landscape, and who proceed immediately to the 
business of seeing—whereas the others, ere they 
shall have any dealing with the objects of vision, 
must have settled their account with the instrument 
of vision—so that while the former are looking 
broadly and confidently outwards on the scene of 
observation, the latter are speculating on the organ 
and its retina, or have their thoughts intently 
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fastened on that point whence the optic nerve issues 
from its primitive obscurity among the convolutions 
of the brain. Now this is what our friends in the 
south seem to have no patience for. ‘Their charac- 
teristic is not subtlety of discrimination on the 
powers and principles of the mind—but often 
admirable soundness and sagacity in the direct 
application of their powers to the practical object 
of coming to a right judgment on all important 
questions. Dr. Paley stands forth in full dimen- 
sions as an exemplar of this class. Strong and 
healthful in his faculties, he turns them to the imme- 
diate business before him, without one reflex look at 
the faculties themselves. He bestows on the argu- 
ment of Hume a few touches of his sagacity—but 
soon flings it as if in distaste or tolerance away 
from him. We hold this to have been the general 
reception of it in our sister kingdom—and while 
taken up in grave and philosophic style by Campbell 
and Brown and Murray and Cook and Somerville 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers, it seems to have 
made comparatively little impression on the best 
authors of England—on Penrose for example, who 
bestows on it but slight and cursory notice, and 
Le Bas* who almost thinks it enough to have 
barely characterized it as a wretched fallacy. 

20. Paley concludes his preparatory considera- 
tions to his book on the Evidences with the 
following short practical answer to Hume’s essay 
—‘ But the short consideration which, inde- 


* The valuable contributions, which Penrose and Le Bas have 
made to the argument from miracles, will be noticed afterwards. 
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pendently of every other, convinces me that there 
is no solid foundation in Mr. Hume’s conclusion 
is the following. When a theorem is proposed to 
a mathematician, the first thing he does with it is 
to try it upon a simple case; and if it produce a 
false result, he is sure that there must be some 
mistake in the demonstration. Now to proceed 
in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s 
theorem: If twelve men whose probity and 
good sense I had long known, should seriously and 
circumstantially relate to me an account of a 
miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which it 
was impossible that they should be deceived ; if the 
governor of the country, hearing a rumour of this 
account, should call these men into his presence, 
and offer them a short proposal, either to confess 
the imposture, or submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; 
if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge 
that there existed any falsehood or imposture in 
the case; if this threat were communicated to them 
separately, yet with no different effect; if it was 
at last executed; if I myself saw them, one after 
another, consenting to be racked, burnt or strangled 
rather than give up, the truth of their account; 
still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, I am not 
to believe them. Now I undertake to say that 
there is not a sceptic in the world who would not 
believe them; or who would defend such incredu- 
lity.”—There is something nationally characteristic, 
in their respective treatments of the same subject, 
by the Scottish Hume and the English Paley. 
It exhibits a contest between sound sense and 
subtle metaphysics. Paley, is quite right in his 
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concluding deliverance. The falsehood of the twelve 
men, in the circumstances and with the charac- 
teristics which he ascribes to them, would be more 
improbable than all the miracles put together of 
the New Testament. It is a correct judgment 
that he gives; but he declines to state the princi- 
ples of the judgment. Nor is it necessary in ten 
thousand instances that a man should be able to 
assign the principles of his judgment, in order to 
make that judgment a sound and unexceptionable 
one. ‘There is many a right mtellectual process 
undergone by those, who never once reflect upon the 
process nor attempt the description of it. The 
direct process is one thing ; the reflex view of it is 
another. Paley sees most instantly and vividly the 
falsehood of Hume’s theorem in a particular case ; 
and this satisfies him of a mistake m the demonstra- 
tion. But this isa different thing from undertaking 
to show the fallacy of the demonstration on its own 
general principles—as different as were the refuta- 
tion of a mathematical proposition by the measure- 
ment of a figure constructed in the terms of that 
proposition, from the general and logical refutation 
of it grounded on the import of the terms them- 
selves. This is certainly a desirable thing to be 
done ; and all we have to say at present is, that 
this is what Paley has failed to accomplish. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On Man’s instinetive Belief in the Constancy 
of Nature. 


1. Wuew a child strikes a table for the first 
time with a spoon, its delight in the consequent 
noise is not more obvious, than the confidence 
wherewith it anticipates a repetition of the noise 
on a repetition of the stroke. That the same 
antecedent should be followed by the same conse- 
quent does not appear to be the lesson of a pro- 
tracted experience. ‘The anticipation of a similar 
result from a similar conjunction of circumstances 
appears: to be as strong in infancy as in manhood. 
We hold it to be not an acquired but an original 
faith, because we perceive it in full operation as 
far back as we can observe in the history of a 
human creature. We are not sensible of a period 
in the history of our own mind when this lesson 
had yet to be learned—neither can we perceive 
any indication m the youngest. children, that they 
are destitute of this faith, or that they have yet 
subsequently to acquire it. Therefore we call it 
an instmetive faith—not the fruit of observation 
or experience, however much these may after- 
wards confirm it; so as to verify the glorious 
conclusion of an unfailing harmony between the 
actual truth of things, and the implanted tendencies 
of that intellect which the Creator hath given us. 
2. It isa frequent and perhaps a natural impres- 
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sion that faith in the constancy of nature is not an 
instinct antecedent to experience, but the fruit of 
that experience, produced byit at first, and strength- 
ened by every new or repeated experience of the 
constancy of nature afterwards. But it has been 
well remarked by Dr. Brown, that no repetition 
however frequent of the same sequence can ac- 
count for our anticipation of its recurrence, without 
such an original principle of belief as we are now 
contending for. We admit that there is no logical 
connexion between the proposition that a certain 
event has happened once in given circumstances, 
and the proposition that the same event will 
happen always in the same circumstances. But 
neither is there any logical connexion between 
the proposition that the event has happened a 
thousand times in certain circumstances, and the 
proposition that in the same circumstances it will 
always so happen. ‘The conversion of the past 
into the future, is made, not in virtue of a logical 
inference ; but in virtue of an instinctive expecta- 
tion and this at whatever stage the conversion may 
have been made. It is as confidently made at the 
dawn as at the maturity of the understanding— 
and after one observation of a sequence, as after 
twenty or any number of observations however 
great. We have not been schooled by experience 
into our belief of nature’s constancy. . Experience 
can only inform us of the past. It tells what has 
been—but we need another informant beside me-. 
mory to assure us of what is to be. Experience. 
tells us of the past constancy of nature—but 
experience alone or memory alone can give no 
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intimation of its future constancy. This irresistible 
persuasion comes to us from another quarter. It 
forms a distinct principle in the frame or workman- 
ship of our intellectual system. It is a befitting 
theme of gratitude and wonder that this instinctive 
faith from within, should be responded to by the 
unexcepted fulfilment of Nature’s actual and 
abiding constancy from without. But the one is 
not a derivative from the other. The two are 
in harmony—but it is a contingent harmony. 

3. The use of experience is not to strengthen 
our faith in the constancy of Nature’s sequences— 
but to inform us what the sequences actually are. 
We do not need to be made surer than we are 
already that the progressions of Nature are invari- 
able—but we need to learn the steps of each 
progression. As far as we can discover of the 
human mind, it counts, and has at all times from 
its earliest capacities of thought, counted on the 
same antecedents being followed up by the same 
consequents. It is not the office of experience to 
lesson us into this confidence. But experience 
is indispensable to teach us,—which be the causal 
antecedents and which be the consequents related 
to them by the tie of invariableness, in those succes- 
sions that are taking place aroundus. Our object 
in the repetition of an experiment is not to be made 
sure that what Nature has done once in certain 
circumstances, she will in the same circumstances do 
again. Butit is to ascertain what the circumstances 
really be which are essential to the result in 
question. The truth is, that in that assemblage 
of circumstances which precedes some certain 
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event, there may only be one or so many of them 
that have causal influence upon the result, and the 
rest may be mere accompaniments whose presence 
is not necessary to the production of it. It is to 
distinguish the causal antecedents from the merely 
casual ones, that an experiment has often to be 
varied or done over again. It is not that we ever 
have the least suspicion of Nature as if she fluc- 
tuated in her processes. But it is to disentangle 
these processes from that crowd of accessaries, 
wherewith they are at times beset or encompassed, 
that we have so repeatedly to question her. For 
this purpose we withdraw certain ingredients from 
the assemblage. We supply certain others. We 
mix them up in various proportions—and all this, 
not to strengthen our belief in the regularity of 
Nature—but to discover what the trains or succes- 
sions are, according to which thisregularity proceeds. 
~We are not sure that the instinct by which we are 
led to anticipate the same result in the same cir- 
cumstances is stronger in manhood than in infancy. 
But in manhood we know the result and we know 
the circumstances. This seems the whole fruit of 
experience. It teaches not the strength or invari- 
ableness of the connexion that runs through all 
nature—but it teaches the terms of that connexion. 

4, And it is instructive to observe the real 
process of an infant’s mind, during that education 
by which it becomes acquainted with surrounding 
nature. When it strikes the wooden table with a 
spoon, it needs not repeat the stroke for the purpose 
ot obtaming a surer or firmer expectation of the 
consequent noise. That expectation is probably as 
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confident at the first as afterward—and it is of 
importance to remark, that at the outset of its 
experience it is quite general and indiscriminate. 
For instance, it would anticipate the same noise by 
striking the spoon against any surface whatever, 
as when placed on a carpet, or on the level of a 
smooth sandy beach. Originally it would expect 
the same noise by striking on a soft yielding sub- 
stance that it did by striking on the hard table— 
and the office of experience is not to strengthen its 
hope of a similar result from a similar act, but in 
truth to correct the exuberance of that hope. It is 
to teach it discrimimation—and how in the midst 
of a general resemblance, to mark those minuter 
differences which in fact present it with antece- 
dents that are really different, and which should 
lead it to expect results that are different also. 
It is thus that the primary undirected and diffused 
expectation, of meeting again with what it met once 
in the act of striking with a spoon on a wooden 
surface, comes afterwards to be modified. It learns 
—not that there is a surer tie between the terms 
of nature’s sequences than it imagined at the first 
—but it learns how to distinguish between the 
terms which are really different, though before it 
had vaguely confounded them. And soit is taught 
with each distinct antecedent to look for a distinct 
consequent—instead of expecting the same noise 
by the infliction of a stroke upon all surfaces, to 
expect no noise at all by a stroke upon the sand, 
and different sorts of noises by a stroke on different 
surfaces, whether wood or metal or stone or liquid.” 


* This phenomenon of the infant mind will be found not only 
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5. Now this may explain how it is, that our faith 
in the constancy of nature appears to grow with 
experience—and that, notwithstanding the obvious 


to throw light on the origin and progress of our belief in testi- 
mony, but to accord with the surmises both of Dugald Stewart 
and Turgot, when they approximate to what we have long 
regarded as the true account or philosophy of the process de- 
scribed by the human mind in the formation of abstract and 
general ideas. The truth is that our disposition to generalize by 
noticing the points of resemblance between different objects, often 
takes the precedency of our disposition to specialize by noticing 
their points of distinction or dissimilarity—and so, at the com- 
mencement of our mental history, we are liable to confound when 
we ought to discriminate. This observation rightly applied will 
be found to correct both the philosophy of Dr. Campbell and the 
scepticism of Hume on the subject of human testimony. 

The following sentences from Dugald Stewart and from Con- 
dorcet’s life of Turgot will evince the existence of this thought in 
embryo, or as an undeveloped germ in the minds of both these 
philosophers. 

«© This remark becomes, in my opinion, much more luminous 
and important, by being combined with another very original one, 
which is ascribed to Turgot by Condorcet, and which I do not 
recollect to have seen taken notice of by any later writer on the 
human mind. According to the common doctrine of logicians, 
we are led to suppose that our knowledge begins in an accurate 
and minute acquaintance with the characteristical properties of 
individual objects; and that it is only by the slow exercise of 
comparison and abstraction, that we attain to the notion of 
classes or genera. In opposition to this idea it was a maxim of 
Turgot’s, that some of our most abstract and general notions 
are among the earliest we form. What meaning he annexed 
to this maxim, we are not informed; but if he understood it in 
the same sense in which I am disposed to interpret it, he appears 
to me entitled to the credit of a very valuable suggestion with 
respect to the natural progress of human knowledge. The truth 
is, that our first perceptions lead us invariably to confound 
together things which have very little in common; and that the 
specifical differences of individuals do not begin to be marked 
with precision till the powers of observation and reasoning 
have attained to a certain degree of maturity. To a similar 
indistinctness of perception are to be ascribed the mistakes, about 
the most familiar appearances which we daily see committed by 
those domesticated animals, with whose instincts and habits we 
have an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted. As an 
instance of this, it is sufficient te mention the terror which a horse 
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strength of this principle in very early childhood. 
After an infant has once struck the table witha spoon 
and elicited the noise which it likes, it proceeds 
with all confidence to repeat the stroke—not on 
the table only, but on other substances, in expec- 
tation of a similar noise to that which had pleased 
and gratified it before. But it is speedily checked 
in this expectation. It learns that with every 
difference in the antecedent circumstances, there 
may be a difference in the result—and it further 
learns that. there may often be real differences 
which escape its observation. Now the longer it 
has been accustomed to witness the same phe- 
nomenon in the same ostensible circumstances, it 
becomes the more confident that these are the only 
essential circumstances to the result, or at least 
that the ostensible circumstances always involve 
the essential or the real ones. Should it awake in 
the morning, and perceive the nurse or mother 
by its side and smiling over it—then were there 
but a moment of prior consciousness, and the 
recollection of what had happened yesterday, it 
might on the next morning open its eyes with the 


sometimes discovers in passing, on the road, a large stone, or the 
waterfall of a mill.”"—Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
Vol. If... ps 242—4. 

**M, Turgot croyoit qu’on s’était trompe en imaginant, qu’en 
général Tesprit n’acquiert des idées générales ou abstraites que 
par la comparaison d’idées plus particuliéres. Au contraire, 
nos premiéres idées sont tres-générales, puisque ne voyant 
@abord qu'un petit nombre de qualités, notre idée renferme tous 
les étres auxquels ces qualités sont communes. En nous 
éclairant en examinant d’avantage, nos idées deviennent plus 
particuliéres sans jamais atteindre le dernier terme; et ce quia 
pu tromper les métaphysiciens, c’est qu’alors précisément nous 
apprenons que ces idées sont plus générales que nous ne l’avions 
d’abord supposé.””— Vie de Turgot, p. 159. Berne, 1787. 
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expectation of being again regaled by the same 
spectacle. We are not sure, but that the confidence 
of this expectation would be as strong, if not 
stronger at the first than ever afterwards. Every 
disappointment in fact would weaken it—for the 
infant would thus learn that the presence of the 
causal antecedent, which gave rise to the phenome- 
non, was not always involved in the circumstance 
of its emerging from the darkness of sleep to the 
visible objects of day. Still it holds true that the 
fewer the disappointments were to which it was 
exposed, the original confidence would be less 
weakened. The recurrence of the same thing for 
the days of a week would diminish its apprehension 
of a disappointment or failure—and still more for 
the days of a month or the days of a year. Yet we 
are not sure, if any experience, however lengthened, 
would ever beget a stronger confidence than that 
original and unshaken confidence that is felt prior 
to all experience. It seems the primary faith of 
every mind that there shall be aconstant recurrence 
of the same effect in the same circumstances. It 
is a subsequent lesson to this that the circum- 
stances are liable to unexpected variation—and so 
a protracted experience may be requisite to ascer- 
tain when they are more and when they are less 
liable, or whether they have sustained variation at 
all. Still even in cases where the last conclusion 
has been come at, and with the advantage of a long 
experience in its favour, the resulting anticipation 
may not be of greater strength than was that 
original anticipation wherewith the infant looked 
for a repetition of the sound from its first repetition 
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of a stroke. This long experience does not act as 
a confirmer to strengthen the first anticipation. 
It only acts as a restorative against the weakening 
effect of a subsequent experience ; and by which 
it may, as if by the removal of a disturbing force, 
bring the confidence, not beyond, but bring it up to 
the strength which it originally had. 

6. It will thus be seen what the precise object 
is, of repetition in experiments. It is not to 
strengthen our faith in the uniformity of Nature. 
It is not to assure ourselves any more than we are 
already that the same antecedents will always be 
followed up by the same consequents. It is to 
ascertain what the precise causal antecedents 
actually are. For this purpose we introduce 
variations into the circumstances of the experiment. 
We supply new conditions. We abstract old ones. 
We make changes both on the presence and 
the proportion of certain ingredients—and thus 
learn to distinguish what is merely accessary from 
what is efficient in the process. We come to fix 
on the real and proper antecedents at last—and 
when in an experimentum crucis, these are admitted 
and no other, we decide finally that they and they 
alone are essential to the result in question. 

7. Experience does not add to the confidence 
wherewith we look for the same result in the same 
circumstances. It may rather be said to correct 
or to modify that confidence. It teaches us how 
liable we are to be deceived by semblances; and 
that often there is an apparent similarity where 
there is no real one. In this case, when counting 
on a recurrence of the same, the presumption is 
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thwarted by the occurrence of a different event. 
Instead of confidence we in certain views learn 
caution and distrust at the school of experience— 
not that we ever question the invariableness where- 
with the same antecedents are always related to 
the same consequents—but that we have learned 
how under the guise of similarity there may not 
be sameness; and that in virtue of some unseen 
difference m the circumstances, an unexpected 
difference in the result may arise from it. 

8. But it is well for our future argument to 
distinguish what the confidence is which is lessened 
from what the confidence is which remains un- 
shaken. The child’s general confidence in the 
production of a noise by the stroke. of its spoon 
on any surface has been thwarted and put an 
end to—but its special confidence in the production 
of a noise by the stroke of the spoon on its own 
wooden table continues as strong as at the first. 
There is no mistake in that original and instinctive 
faith of nature, by which we are led to expect that 
the same antecedents will be followed in invariable 
succession by the same consequents—and it is not 
this which is corrected by experience. But we 
are liable to a perpetual mistake, in confounding 
together as the same those antecedents which are 
really different—and it is the office of experience — 
to correct this mistake, by teaching us so to dis- 
crimimate as to distinguish between the things 
which are really different. There is a beautiful 
accordance between our primary instincts of belief, 
and the lessons of our ultimate experience. We 
set out strong in the presumption of Nature’s 
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uniformity ; and in this we.are disappointed at the 
first—only because we mistake Nature, and con- 
found when we ought to discriminate. In propor- 
tion as we learn-to discriminate, the confidence is 
restored—and we find it was no mistake that 
Nature proceeded by trains of invariable pheno- 
mena, and that the only fallacy lay in our mistaking 
and misreading the phenomena themselves. It is 
thus that im the further progress of experience the 
temporary cloud is dissipated; and it at once 
appears that every process is steadfast, and that 
every instinct is sure—that Nature puts no deceit- 
ful expectation, and whispers no false promises 
into the hearts of her children. 

9. Let us now reassemble the different leading 
phenomena of man’s belief in the constancy of 
Nature. He in the first instance is furnished with 
this belief and feels it strongly, antecedently to 
experience. In the second instance, the experience 
does not add any further assurance to this primary 
and instinctive faith. It rather seems to check 
its anticipations, insomuch that distrust rather than 
confidence in the results of experience seems to be 
the growth of our advancing observation. But 
this proceeds not from Nature being untrue to her 
promise, which in the shape of an original instinct 
she makes to all men, of always following up the 
same antecedents by the same consequents. It 
proceeds from our imperfect observation, whether 
of the antecedents. or consequents, by which we 
imagine them to be the same when they are really 
different. In proportion as this imperfect obser- 
vation is rectified, the steadfastness of Nature 

c 2 
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becomes more manifest. The promise which she 
made to us at the outset is more and more vindi- 
cated—and we at length are fully reassured of an 
unexcepted harmony between the instincts of our 
internal constitution and the external truth of 
things. 

10. We may thus perceive the consistency 
between two propositions which appear to be at 
variance. The first is that experience gives no 
addition of strength to our primary Faith in the 
constancy of Nature. The second is that the 
oftener we witness the same result in the same 
apparent circumstances, the more confidently do 
we look for that result in these circumstances in all 
time coming. It is not that we ever doubt the 
constancy of Nature. The doubt is, whether the 
same causal antecedents which give rise to the 
result be always involved in the same apparent 
circumstances. Should the same individual regu- 
larly pass my window every day at the same hour 
for a month together, I by the end of that time 
should have acquired a pretty strong persuasion 
that at the wonted hour he would again make his 
appearance. It is obvious that this persuasion 
would become stronger with every new repetition 
of the phenomenon, till at length I might come te 
regularly count upon it with a very high feeling of 
probability upon its side. And yet in this instance, 
I may not at all know the causal antecedents of 
the appearances im question. ‘There might be 
nothing at least in the ostensible antecedents to 
indicate the causal or real ones—nothing in the 
mere occurrence of the hour which can explain to 
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me, why it is that this one person so regularly pre- 
sents himself. It is enough however to find that 
so it is—and the longer or the oftener that so it is, 
the firmer will be my expectation of its recurrence. 
The expectation will according to the various 
instances atta to various degrees of strength— 
and in some will reach indefinitely near to moral 
certainty. 

11. The same thing will happen, if in throwing 
a couple of dice, for a number of times there shall 
be the regular presentation of the same faces in both 
of them. The expectation of the phenomenon will 
gain in strength just with the continuance of it— 
and that, anterior to our knowledge of its cause. 
Even previous to this knowledge it might approach 
to moral certaity, merely by the length and con- 
staney of the repetition.— Yet no experience 
however prolonged will give a stronger assurance 
than we might have had at once by observing that 
the dice was loaded, and thus obtaining knowledge 
of the real antecedent. 

12. There are cases when without the know- 
ledge, or at least without any reflection on the 
cause, this constancy of a recurrence will lead us to 
look for it with all the confidence of moral certainty. 
The return of the morning’s light, and the recur- 
rence of about two tides every day are the examples 
of this which first occur to us. The causal antece- 
dent of the former phenomenon may not be reflected 
on, and of the latter may not be known. Yet this 
does not affect the confidence wherewith we look 
forward to the repetition of them. It is a confi- 
dence which evidently grows with the number of 
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repetitions provided that these have occurred with 
undeviating constancy. Yet we are not sure if the 
unvarying experience of a whole lifetime will give 
a stronger assurance, than that wherewith a child 
expects the recurrence of anoise by striking its spoon 
upon the table after having heard it but once, or 
even by striking it upon any other surface before 
that experience had taught it to distinguish between 
that which is sonorous and that which is not so. 
The strength then of the primary confidence on 
the part of the child, and that of the acquired con- 
fidence on the part of the man, will be found to 
have originated in distinct causes. The former 
is anterior to experience, and an instinct of the 
understanding, by which, from the earliest dawn of 
thought, we feel assured that the same antecedents 
will always be followed up by the same conse- 
quents. ‘The latter again is the fruit or the lesson 
of experience ; and the effect, it should be remarked, 
is not to build up a confidence that is already per- 
fect. That the same antecedents will be followed 
by the same consequents is a truth whereof we 
have the axiomatic certainty from the beginning of 
life to the close of it. But we often mistake the 
antecedents, thinking them to be the same when 
they are really different—and it is the office of 
experience to rectify this mistake. We may even 
never come to know the efficient antecedents at all, 
as in the case of the unlearned who are conversant 
with phenomena but have not so much as a thought 
about the causes of them, save that, in the circum- 
stances by which these phenomena are wont to be 
preceded, their causes must be present or be 
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somehow involved inthem. The darkness of night 
is not the cause of the light of day—but they have 
learned by frequent observation, that, at the expiry 
of a certain period of darkness, the cause of this 
light comes imto operation. Experience does not 
tell that the same cause always produces the same 
effect. . This we had been told previously. But 
experience tells what the circumstances are in 
which the same cause is to be met with—and the 
oftener we so meet with it, the greater is our 
confidence that in the same circumstances we shall 
meet with it and with its invariable consequent 
again. ‘These. two tellings are wholly distinct 
from each other. By the first we are assured of 
the invariable operation of causes. By the second 
we learn in what assemblage of circumstances the 
same causes are seldomer or oftener or always to 
be found. In regard to the first there is the 
utmost strength of anticipation from the outset of 
our mental history. In regard to the second there 
is a growing strength of anticipation which ap- 
proaches indefinitely towards a full assurance. | 

13. That is well nigh to a full assurance where- 
with we anticipate a high-water about every twelve 
hours. We can conceive this assurance to be 
disappointed. It is an imaginable case that there 
might have been the intermission of one tide— 
giving rise to an interval of somewhat more than 
twenty-four hours between two high-waters. Let 
us. suppose the sea at its lowest ebb, at the very 
time when, according to the rate and regularity of 
all past experience, there should have been an 
intermediate high-water. The question is on what 
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evidence ought this to be believed ?—or what force 
and character of proof can prevail over that confi- 
dent expectation, which, on the strength of an 
observed constancy during all the years of our 
recollection, we had been led to form ? 

14. We shall not at present oppose to the 
strength of this expectation either the evidence of 
sense or the evidence of testimony. But there 
is a certain device of illustration which we shall 
employ, as being the most effectual preparative 
that we can think of for the evolving of our main 
argument. 

15. Instead then of having the evidence of sense 
for this anomalous low-water—we can imagine the 
observer placed at a distance from the sea—and 
furnished with his information of every rise and 
fall in its level by means of a tide-index. The 
reality or the possibility of such an instrument is 
not essential to the validity of our argument. An 
hypothetical reasoning may not be the less sound, 
because of its imaginary data—and, if we can 
demonstrate a perfect analogy between these data 
and others which are real, between the arbitrary 
conditions which we find it convenient in the first 
instance to assume and the actual conditions of 
the question that waits to be resolved, then, by a 
substitution of the one for the other, we may arrive 
at the solution that is wanted. 

16. We may conceive then that on the day of 
the anomalous low-water, the tide-index also re- 
mained low. To set aside all but my own personal 
experience in the matter, there might have been a 
thousand instances of observed regularity on my 
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part, in regard to the occurrence of high-water—in 
which case the probability against the occurrence 
of an anomalous low-water would be as a thousand 
to one. It may further be conceived that though 
on all the other thousand occasions, I observed a 
perfect harmony between the phenomena of high and 
low-water and the indications of the instrument— 
yet that on one occasion the instrument deceived 
me—it having anomalously stood at low-water 
though there was high-water on the sea as usual. 
Inthis case my expectation of a high-water grounded 
on past experience will prevail over my faith in 
the information of the tide-idex. The truth is 
that against the actual occurrence of the anomalous 
low-water, the probability is as a thousand to one 
—whereas against a wrong deposition on the part 
of the instrument the probability is only as a thou- 
sare to two. ‘There is a double chance for an 
irregularity on the part of the instrument, rather 
than an irregularity on the part of the ocean—and 
I am therefore not yet dislodged from my belief that 
though the instrument did attest a low-water, the 
high-water took place as usual. 

17. One can imagine a still greater degree of 
irregularity on the part of the tide-index. The 
number of failures (including the case in question) 
may have been five or ten or twenty or fifty—in 
which case the chances of error in the information 
given would just be represented by these respective 
numbers—and I would persist in my conviction of 
there having been a high-water with a strength 
equal in the first case to that of two to one, in the 
second of five to one, in the third of ten to one, 
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in the fourth of twenty to one, andin the fifth with 
a strength equal to that of fifty to one. 

18. But we can imagine an instrument that 
never misgave or made a false indication in the 
whole course of our experience. We may have 
observed the stated recurrence of a high-water at 
the usual interval a thousand times, and as many 
times, we may have without fail observed the rise in 
the tide-index which corresponds thereunto. That 
a low-water should occur instead of the next expected 
high-water is a thing improbable in the ratio of a 
thousand to one. ‘That the high-water should 
occur and yet the index point to a low-water is also 
a thing improbable, and in the same ratio of a 
thousand to one. The one improbability exactly 
balances or neutralizes the other. The mind is 
left in amidway state or ina state of pure scepticism 
on the question—and it remains to be seen whether 
it is possible by means of any accession to the testi- 
mony of these tide-indices, to arrive at a legitimate 
belief in the occurrence of an anomalous low-water; 
or, to express it otherwise, belief in the violation of 
a wonted order to which we never had witnessed a 
single exception in the whole of our past experience. 

19. It may be conceived in this way. The 
same instrument which set in a particular way so 
relates it to the water of the sea as to indicate the 
variations of its level, may be so set as to relate it 
similarly to other water of variable level, as to that 
of a pond or a well or a vessel, the liquid in all 
which was subject to alternate elevations and 
depressions. We have already made the supposi- 
tion of having observed the unfailing punctuality 
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of its informations in regard to the tides—so as to 
establish the probability of a thousand to one in 
favour of that information being true. But should 
it inform us of a low-water at the time when, on 
the strength of a thousand past instances, we were 
left to expect a high-water the. probability for the 
truth of this information is exactly countervailed 
by an equal probability opposed toit. By applying 
the same instrument however to the measurement 
of other fluctuations in the level of water beside 
those of the sea, the samples of its correct 
mdication may be multiplied indefinitely — and 
instead of a thousand observed instances in which 
it spoke the truth, we may in virtue of this larger 
application be able to allege twenty thousand. 
After this it remains no longer a contest of equal 
experiences, but of unequal—and the difference is 
ail in favour of the witnessing instrument. If it 
depone to a matter against which, apart from its 
own information, there is the probability of a 
thousand to one, it should now be recollected that 
in the verity of this information there isa probability 
of twenty thousand to one. Or in other words 
we have a probability of twenty to one for the 
anomalous low-water. So that with the evidence 
of one instrument alone, the violation of a long 
observed order may be abundantly established ; 
and it is a possible thing that the experience which 
stands opposed to the testimony of this solitary 
witness may, singly in the witness itself, be greatly 
surpassed by the experience in its favour.* 


* The accuracy of the tide-gauge may obtain enhanced con- 
firmation by observing the truth of its depositions, not at the 
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20. Or the accession to the evidence of the tide- 
index may be obtamed in another way. Instead 
of widening the range of its application, so as to 
collect twenty thousand instances of its accuracy 
wherewith to overbear the thousand instances of 
regular high-water, the very same power and 
superiority of evidence could be had by means of 
another tide-index. We have supposed a number 
of these instruments which, either from their various 
mechanisms, or from their being constructed with 
more or less skill, gave forth their depositions with 
more or less accuracy. Let us compute the 
effect then which lies in the concurrence of two 
testimonies to the fact of an anomalous low-water 
—one given by a tide-index of yet unfailmg correct- 
ness, and another which in the thousand instances 
of regular high-water failed no less than fifty 
times. Still it has been twenty times right for 
once being wrong; and the presumption in favour 
of its testimony for any indifferent thing is just as 
twenty to one—though in favour of its testimony 
for an anomalous low-water in the face of a thou- 
sand regular high-waters it be only as one to fifty. 
This however does not prevent the multiple effect 
of its evidence when united with that of another 
instrument. ‘This tide-index which has been right 


highest and lowest levels of the tide only, but at all intermediate 
ones—so that our experience of this accuracy may greatly 
overpass our experience of the regularity whether of high or low 
water, 

This mathematical style of reasoning on a question which 
respects the truth of Christianity will be excused—first by. those 
who feel it to be effective ; and secondly because if effective, it is 
the best fitted to neutralize the mischievous influence superadded 
to the scepticism of Hume by the great name of La Place. 
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without exception in a thousand instances, has 
acquired the probability of a thousand to one for 
its next deposition—and, should the other instrument 
which has been right twenty times for one, agree 
in the same deposition, the united testimony of 
both has precisely the force of twenty thousand to 
one for any indifferent thing—and in the present 
case of twenty to one for an anomalous low- 
water. ‘There is no one versant in the doctrine of 
probabilities who will dispute the soundness or 
accuracy of these conclusions—a doctrine not only 
of mathematical precision in the abstract—but 
whose precision is verified on the average in all 
the practical affairs of experience and human life. 
The probability arising from the concurrence of 
the two testimonies which we have now specified 
is just as we have stated it. And to vary the 
supposition—should the tide-index which has failed 
ten times in a thousand, agree in its evidence with 
the tide-index that has failed twenty times—still 
the former has only been wrong once in a hundred 
times and the other once in fifty—so that their 
united testimony has in it the strength of five 
thousand to one for an indifferent thing and five to 
one for an anomalous low-water. It were easy 
to calculate the results in all other instances of 
agreement. ‘The joint testimony of the tide-gauge 
that has failed five times with that which has failed 
fifty times has in it the absolute force of four thou- 
sand to one, or the relative force of four to one 
for an anomalous low-water. The joint effect of 
the one that has failed five times with the one that 
has failed ten is equivalent to twenty in favour of 
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the same fact—and should the evidence of the one 
that has failed twenty times be added to the two 
former, the testimony of all the three would have 
the force of no less than a million to one for any 
indifferent thing, or of a thousand to one for the 
anomalous deviation which is the subject of our 
argument. 

21. On the subject of the amount of evidence 
that lies in the concurrence of two or more such 
notices as we are now specifying, it must be observed — 
that these notices should be independent of each 
other. For example, when the tide-imdex B 
announces a low-water, it must not be because the 
tide-index A announces the same thing. Each 
by being similarly related to the waters of the sea 
is subject to a common influence from it—but 
neither should have any influence the one upon the 
other. It is easy to perceive that in the present 
instance they stand so disjoined, as to give us the 
advantage of all the united strength that lies in 
separate and independent testimonies. It is not 
because A gives a right deposition that B gives the 
same. B is sometimes wrong when A is right— 
and beside each would operate precisely as it does 
though the other were removed or taken down. 

22. By the concurrence of independent notices 
on the subject, the amount of evidence for an ano- 
malous low-water may become indefinitely great. 
There may be other tide-indices, and that too of 
the best sort, in other houses beside our own— 
and each of which has never been known to_pre- 
sent a false indication in the whole course of human 
experience. The concurrent testimony of two 
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suchimstruments yields the probability of a thousand 
—of three no less than a million—till the number 
of distinct and independent testimonies be so great 
as to make the superiority of evidence quite over- 
whelming, and to afford practically the force of an 
absolute moral certainty on the side of an anoma- 
lous low-water. Or, instead of an anomalous if it 
be called a miraculous low-water—this is only 
lengthening out the experience that we have had 
of Nature’s regularity in this department of obser- 
vation. Instead of one deviation in a thousand 
‘instances of observed constancy, the event in 
question may be the only deviation that has taken 
place in the regular succession of tides since the 
commencement of the world. ‘To meet this we 
have just to imagine a tide-index that was never 
known to give forth a false timation; and to 
overmatch this, we have just to imagine so many 
distinct and separate intimations from a certain 
number of such indices. The falsity of the instru- 
ment may be as great an anomaly or if you will as 
great a miracle as the phenomenon of which it tells 
—and the concurrence of a few such miracles may 
establish for the truth of the miracle deponed to 
as overwhelming a superiority of evidence as before. 
It remains to be seen how much or how little can 
be done in this way by living witnesses—but it 
seems very clear to us on the strength of the above 
reasoning, that at the mouth of two or three 
inanimate witnesses the truth of a miracle may 
be established. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


On tre Sufficiency of human Testimony for the 
Proof of Miracles. 


MR. HUME’S OBJECTION TO THE TRUTH OF MIRACLES. 


Secrion I.—On the Origin of our Belief tn 
‘Testimony. 


1. Tue following is Dr. Campbell’s abstract of 
Hume’s argument on the subject of miracles :— 
‘“‘ Experience is our only guide in reasoning con- 
cerning matters of fact. Experience is im some 
things variable, in some things uniform. A vari- 
able experience gives rise only to probability; 
an uniform experience amounts to a proof. 
Probability always supposes an opposition of 
experiments and observations, where the one side 
is found to overbalance the other, and to produce 
a degree of evidence proportioned to the superi- 
ority. In such cases we must balance the opposite 
experiments, and deduct the lesser number from 
the greater, in order to know the exact force of 
the superior evidence. Our belief or assurance 
of any fact from the report of eye-witnesses, is 
derived from no other principle than experience ; 
that is, our observation of the veracity of human 
testimony, and of the usual conformity of facts to 
the report of witnesses. Now if the fact attested 
partakes of the marvellous, if it is such as has 
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seidom fallen under our observation, here is a 
contest of two opposite experiences, of which the 
one destroys the other, as far as its force goes, 
and the superior can only operate on the mind by 
the force which remains. The very same princi- 
ple of experience, which gives us a certain degree 
of assurance, in the testimony of witnesses, gives 
us also, in this case, another degree of assurance, 
against the fact which they endeavour to establish, 
from which contradiction, there necessarily arises a 
counterpoise, and mutual destruction of belief and 
authority. Further, if the fact affirmed by the 
witnesses, instead of being only marvellous, is 
really miraculous; if besides, the testimony con- 
sidered apart and in itself, amounts to an entire 
proof; in that case there is proof against proof, 
of which the strongest must prevail, but still with 
a diminution of its force, in proportion to that of 
its antagonist. A miracle is a violation of the 
laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire, as any argument from experience 
can possibly be imagined. And if so, it is an 
undeniable consequence, that it cannot be sur- 
mounted by any proof whatever from testimony. 
A miracle, therefore, however attested, can never 
be rendered credible, even in the lowest degree.” 
2. And the followmg is the outset of Dr. 
Campbell's reply—‘‘ In answer to this, I propose 
first to prove, that the whole is built upon a false 
hypothesis. That the evidence of testimony is 
derived solely from experience, which seems to be 
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an axiom of this writer, is at least not so incon- 
testable a truth, as he supposes it; that on the 
contrary, testimony hath .a natural and original 
influence on belief, antecedent to experience, will, 
I imagine, easily be evinced. . For this purpose, 
let it be remarked, that the earliest assent which 
is given to testimony by children, and which is 
previous to all experience, is in fact the most 
unlimited; that by a gradual experience of man- 
kind, it is gradually contracted, and reduced to 
narrower bounds. ‘l'o say, therefore, that our 
diffidence in testimony is the result of experience, 
is more philosophical, because more consonant to 
truth, than to say that our faith in testimony has 
this foundation. Accordingly, youth, which is 
unexperienced, is credulous ; age on the contrary 
is distrustful. Exactly the reverse would be the 
case, were this author’s doctrine just.” 

3. Such is the opening of the controversy 
between Hume and Campbell on the subject of 
miracles—and wherewith the latter ushers in his 
celebrated reply to the argument of the former. 
We have long stood in doubt of the validity of 
that reply—notwithstanding the singular acumen 
and dexterity and power of expression by which 
it is characterized. We still hold it to be neither 
a clear nor.a conclusive one—and do therefore 
feel an insecurity and a want of completeness in 
the ‘christian defence, whenever this sceptical 
reasoning of Mr. Hume is again advanced by any 
of those more recent writers who have succeeded 
him on the side of infidelity. 

4. We, in the first place, doubt whether he is 
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right in the theory which he proposes respecting 
the origin of our faith in testimony. In opposition 
to Hume who grounds it on experience, he makes 
it a principle sui generis in the mental constitution, 
or an aboriginal instinct of the understanding. We 
shall in the course of the following discussion have 
to remark on certain phenomena of our belief in 
testimony which incline us to resolve it, with Mr. 
Hume, into our faith in the constancy of nature. 
But we are anxious to have it understood that the 
refutation, which we shall venture to propose, neither 
requires nor presupposes any absolute deliverance 
upon this question. We undertake to prove his 
conclusion to be wrong, not because but although, 
his premises should be right. We are inclined to 
think them right. But though we should be in 
error here, this is not an error by which our 
counter-argument to Mr. Hume is in the least 
affected. It is of no consequence, whether we 
affirm with him the truth of his own principle 
respecting the origin of our faith in ~testimony. 
There is a difference between affirming it and 
allowing it. The latter is what we certainly do; 
and a refutation should be held all the more 
decisive—if it can afford to an adversary those 
very assumptions on which his argument is built. 

5. But Secondly, Though Dr. Campbell were 
right, in the view he gave, respecting the origin of 
our faith in testimony, we do not see that this is 
of decisive avail, on his side of the controversy. 
Even though experience were not the source of 
our belief in testimony, it may still be the measure 
by which to regulate the degree of confidence that 
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we ought to repose in it. The faith may come 
from one quarter; and yet the test by which to 
compute the extent of that faith, or the amount of 
credit due in particular instances may come from 
another. We may or we may not be born with a 
precipitate tendency to believe in the testimony 
of our fellow-men—and yet if it be found in ex- 
perience, that testimony in certain given circum- 
stances had deceived us at the rate of once in ten 
times—it is precisely at that rate that we should 
deduct from our confidence in the testimony offered 
in these circumstances; and our doing so would 
meet the approval of every enlightened understand- 
ing. So that whatever experience Mr. Hume 
can allege against the testimony which has been 
given for the miracles of Christianity, whether it 
relates to the characteristics of the testimony or 
to its subject-matter—the improbability grounded 
on such experience will have all to be grappled 
with—an improbability, we fear, which cannot be 
neutralized, and far less answered, by any meta- 
physical statement respecting the principle of our 
belief, on the question which of them is original and 
which of them is but derived and secondary in the 
constitution of human nature. 

6. And Thirdly, This assertion of our faith in 
testimony being an original and distinct principle 
from the faith of experience, so far from clearing 
the question or advancing it towards a settlement, 
seems but to make it more puzzling and inextricable 
than before. Dr. Campbell charges Mr. Hume, 
when the latter alleges experience in opposition to 
testimony, with the attempt to balance things which 
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are not homogeneous. Now it is precisely, if not 
homogeneous, that it seems impossible to arbitrate 
betwixt them. Certain it is, that the rarity of an 
event demands a greater amount of testimony for 
the establishment of our conviction in its truth, 
and greatest of all when the event is so rare as to 
be miraculous. But the question what augmenta- 
tion of testimony on the one hand will overcome 
the augmentation of improbability from a deficient 
experience on the other, seems of impossible 
solution, should these two not be homogeneous 
elements. If not homogeneous they are not com- 
mensurable—so that the introduction of this prin- 
ciple on the part of Dr. Campbell instead of helping 
on the question to a deliverance, has only mystified 
it to our understanding, and made of it altogether 
a more baffling and hopeless speculation. 

7. We on these grounds are not satisfied with 
the soundness of Dr. Campbell’s refutation; and 
we shall attempt to substitute another. It is 
certainly not essential to the validity of the second, 
that the insufficiency of the first should be exposed. 
—yet both from the interest of the subject in itself, 
and also from our wish to deliver the argument on 
the side of Christianity of all that we hold to be 
questionable or weak, we should like to prosecute 
a little further our inquiry into this supposed 
distinction between faith in testimony and the faith 
of experience—and that, chiefly with the view of 
stating our main exceptions to the reasoning of 
Dr. Campbell. 

8. After that we have observed once or oftener 
the prior term of any particular sequence in 
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nature followed up by its posterior term, it is not 
necessary that both should come into view on any 
new occasion, to make us believe that both have 
on that occasion actually taken place. For this 
purpose, it is enough, that any one of the terms 
should be observed by us—and it is a matter of 
indifference which of them. If we have seen the 
prior term A, we conclude that it will be followed 
by the posterior term B though we should not see 
B—or if we have seen the posterior term B, we 
infer that it has been preceded by the prior term 
A, though A in like manner has not been seen by 
us. For our belief in the existence of the one 
term, even of that which we have seen, we have had 
the evidence of observation. For our belief in the 
existence of the other, or of that which we have 
not seen, it would, perhaps, be more correct, and 
certainly more distinctive, to say, that we have had 
the evidence of experience. 

9. Ere proceeding further, it may be proper to 
remark, that it is not necessary, for the two terms 
in question, to be contiguous in the order of succes- 
sive nature. ‘The truth of the inference depends 
not on the closeness, but on the certainty of the 
connexion between them. Between A and F, 
there may be a train of intermediate events—yet if 
A always originate that train, and F be always the 
concluding term of it, we should, from the observa- 
tion of either singly, conclude the existence of the 
other, with as great confidence as if they stood 
related in immediate succession. It is of no con- 
sequence to the argument whether F be the 
posterior or the postreme term to A—the posterior 
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term of a sequence, or the postreme term of a 
series. ; 

10. Now an event in Nature, and the testimony 
which affirms it, stand related to each other precisely 
in this way. The one is the posterior, or, if you 
will, the postreme term to the other. There may 
be intermediate steps between the event and the 
testimony—its impression on the belief of the 
witness—its continued hold of his memory—the 
opportunity of narrating it to others—the circum- 
stances which prompted him to make the. com- 
munication—and lastly, the communication itself. 
There is here a progression of terms, each related 
to the one immediately next it, in the way of ante- 
cedent and consequent—and there seems nothing 
in the process at all distinguishable from any other 
chain of sequences, when from the seen and the 
present, we infer the anterior and the unseen term, 
lying back at some distance either more or less 
remote in the train of causation. ‘To infer the 
reality of an event from the testimony which relates 
it, seems in no way distinguishable from the process 
by which we infer the reality of some antecedent 
term in any other observed progression in Nature, 
from a subsequent term now manifesting itself to the 
senses. It is an inference grounded on our past 
observation of the conjunction between the event 
and the testimony. Or, in other words, the 
evidence of testimony seems resolvible into that 
of experience. 

11. Now, this is not the opinion of Dr. Camp- 
bell; nor of any, we believe, who have taken part 
with him, in the controversy against Mr. Hume. 
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He holds the evidence of testimony to be distinct 
from that of experience, and resolvible into a sepa- 
rate and original principle of its own. It serves 
unnecessarily to complicate a subject, when first 
principles are multiplied without cause. But, 
when to serve a cause, that which is pronounced 
upon as a first principle, is far from being obviously 
so—it goes to mystify a subject, and to weaken 
exceedingly the impression of the argument which 
is founded thereupon. 

12. The reason which Dr. Campbell alleges 
for faith in testimony being an instinctive and 
original principle, and not derived from any other, 
is, that it is strongest in infancy, and that it 
becomes weaker as we advance to manhood and 
old age. He would hold it, therefore to be apart 
from the faith of experience—seeing, that expe- 
rience does not strengthen, but rather weaken our 
faith in testimony. It is our diffidence, rather than 
our confidence in testimony, which seems to be the 
result of experience. And, on the unsuspecting 
trust and simplicity of childhood, contrasted with 
the growing jealousy and slowness of belief, which 
are characteristic of those who have had many years 
of experience and been much conversant with the 
world—would he ground the conclusion, that our 
faith in testimony is one of the primary and inde- 
pendent principles of our nature. 

13. We have already said, that even though 
this were conceded to Dr. Campbell, it is by no 
means sure, that it ought to be regarded as of any 
service in his argument. Though we should 
grant, that it was not experience which originated 
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our credit in testimony—yet from his own 
account, it would appear, that experience limited 
the degree of credit which was due to it. Faith 
in testimony would seem, by his own account, to 
operate as a blind and undiscerning instinct which 
led, in the first instance, astray, till rectified by a 
subsequent experience. If it be the office of 
experience to regulate and restrain the headlong 
tendencies of the original instinct, Dr. Campbell 
will not deny that this is her rightful office; and 
that, on the whole, she discharges it rightly. This 
is very like bringing the decisions of our intui- 
tive faith in testimony to the test of experience 
—or making experience the arbiter of when we 
ought and when we ought not to repose our 
confidence in the testimony of others. At this 
rate experience, if not the originator, is at least 
the corrector of our belief in testimony—and, 
after all, supplies the rule or the measure, by 
which we ascertain the degree of credit, that is 
due to it. This would leave Hume’s argument, 
such as it is, as much or as little in possession of 
the ground as before—and, we fear, that this 
assertion of our faith in testimony, as a separate 
and original principle of man’s constitution, has in 
no way helped, but on the contrary injured the 
cause.” 


*It seems to have been a very general faith of our Scottish 
Philosophers, that belief in testimony is an independent principle 
of our nature. The following passage, not to instance other 
authors, occurs in the writings of Dr. Adam Smith:—*‘ There 
seems to be in young children an instinctive disposition to 
believe whatever they are told. Nature seems to have judged 
it necessary for their preservation that they should, for some 
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13. But let us try to ascertain what this 
argument of Dr. Campbell amounts to. There is 
really nothing in that diffidence of the veracity of 
others which he has noticed, that is at all imcon- 
sistent with its derivation from experience. The 
child who has observed, once, the conjunction 
between an event and the testimony which relates 
it, is in the same circumstances, with regard to 
this sequence—as the child who has observed, 
once, the conjunction between a stroke on the 
table with his spoon and the noise that proceeds 
from it. In the latter case, it will anticipate a 
repetition of the noise from any stroke upon any 
substance—and in the former case, it will infer 
the truth of an event from any testimony of any 
witness. The confidence, in both instances, is 
alike strong and alike indiscrimimating; and in 
both instances is checked and limited in the very 


time at least, put implicit confidence in those to whom the care 
of their childhood, and of the earliest and most necessary part 
of their education is intrusted. Their credulity, accordingly, 
is excessive, and it requires long and much experience, of the 
falsehood of mankind, to reduce them to a reasonable degree of 
diffidence and distrust. In grown up people, the degrees of 
credulity are, no doubt, very different. The wisest and most 
experienced are generally the least credulous. But the man 
scarce lives who is not more credulous than he ought to be, and 
who does not, upon many oceasions, give credit to tales, which 
not only turn out to be perfectly false, but which a very 
moderate degree of reflection and attention might have taught 
him could not well be true. The natural disposition is always 
to believe. It is acquired wisdom and experience only that teach 
incredulity, and they very seldom teach it enough. The-wisest 
and most cautious of us all, frequently gives credit to stories 
which he himself is afterwards both ashamed and astonished that 
he could possibly think of believing.”—sSmith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Vol. Il., p. 363, eleventh edition. See also Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. vi., Sect. 24, 
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same way. So long as the child continues to 
strike on the table, or on any sonorous substance 
whatever, it will experience the wonted noise. So 
long as it hears the testimony of a sincere wit- 
ness, it will experience in the corresponding fact 
the truth of his attestation. But, at this stage, 
it will expect a noise from all sorts of substances 
—and at this stage, too, it will count on the truth 
of all sorts of testimony. The whole amount of 
the matter is, that it has not yet learned to sort 
and to discriminate—and the precise office of 
experience is, to enable it to do so. ‘This is all 
the amount of the growing diffidence which Dr. 
Campbell speaks of. In the one case, the child 
has experienced that all impulsion will not be 
followed up by noise. In the other case, it has 
experienced that all testimony has not been pre- 
ceded by the reality of that which the testimony 
affirms. There is a growing diffidence in the truth 
of testimony, just as there is a growing diffidence 
in the effect of impulsion. This phenomenon is 
realized in the one process which is by all allowed 
to be strictly experimental—and there is therefore 
nothing in this same phenomenon, that bespeaks 
the other process not to have been strictly experi- 
mental also. 

_ 14. Let us now attend more narrowly to what 
the diffidence in both cases precisely is. The 
child has struck its spoon upon the table, and 
elicited a noise; and it expects to elicit the same 
noise by a stroke on all sorts of substances. It 
tries to obtain it, by a like application of the 
instrument in its hand on other smooth surfaces, 
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and is disappointed—as on the surface of water, on 
the surface of the sandy beach, or on the surface 
of the bed upon which it happens to be seated. 
‘There is a growing diffidence as to the effect of 
impulsion, in the general. ‘There is a check upon 
the largeness and universality of this expectation. 
And with just as good reason as Dr. Campbell 
affirms that experience begets a growing diffidence 
in the evidence of testimony, may it be said, that 
experience begets a growing diffidence in the 
evidence of experience. The truth is, that 
experience does not appear, either to augment or 
diminish our general faith in the constancy of 
nature’s sequences—though it may either augment 
or diminish our expectation of a given result 
in particular cases. The reason of this we 
have already endeavoured to make plam. We 
are born with the tendency to expect similar 
results in similar circumstances. But there is 
often an apparent without a real similarity, or a 
similarity in some circumstances though not a 
similarity in all, and these perhaps the essential 
circumstances. — It is just because at the outset of 
observation, we overlook the differences, and are 
more impressed by the similarities of things, that 
in virtue of our native instinct we expect the same 
result: in cases which have an apparent sameness, 
though. they be really distinct from each other. 
The diffidence in question arises from nothing else 
than the correction which is subsequently laid on 
the indefiniteness and generality of this expectation. 
Experience, whose proper office is not to instruct 
us in the constancy of nature’s sequences: but :to 
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inform us what the sequences actually are, enables 
us at length to discriminate, between those antece- 
dents which have but a seeming and those which 
have an actual identity with each other. It teaches 
us, not to confound the things which differ—nor to 
expect that what we have found in one case, we 
shall always find im another though an apparently 
similar case. It is in virtue of the imfantine 
tendency to confound and to assimilate the things 
which be distinct, that a child looks in the first 
instance for the same noise from the carpet that 
it had from the table—and it is the office of 
experience to limit and restrain this indefinite 
expectation. In regard to all those substances 
on which it made the trial and met with disap- 
pointment, experience begets a diffidence where 
before there was a confidence. But, in regard to 
the material on which it made its first experiment, 
it retains unabated confidence—or rather a con- 
fidence which grows and strengthens with every 
repetition of the experiment.* The child has lost the 
indiscriminate confidence which it had at the outset 
of its experimental career—just because experience 
has taught it to discriminate. It loses the a priori 


* This growing confidence does not mark any increase in our 
expectation of a similar result from similar circumstances—for 
this expectation seems as strong in infancy asin manhood. It only 
marks an increasing assurance on our part of the circumstances 
in question being really as well as apparently the same. A thou- 
sand possibilities can be imagined which might have affected the 
sonorousness of wood, such as its temperature, the state of the 
atmosphere, and many other things which we need not specify. 
Every new experience of the wonted noise from a stroke assures 
us the more, that the result is not liable to be disturbed by the 
complication of any new or unobserved antecedents.—See the 
preceding Chapter. 
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confidence wherewith, at’ one time, it would have 
expected a noise in striking on wood or paper or 
the loose earth beneath its feet—but it does not 
lose its confident expectation of a noise by im- 
pulsion on the table, or, to speak more correctly, 
by impulsion upon wood. Experience teaches to 
distinguish the things which be distinct—and thus 
while it nullifies one set of expectations, it fortifies 
and builds up another set.* 

15. And, it is just this, and nothing else, which 
takes place in testimony. The growing diffidence 
of a child, in the general power of testimony to 
indicate truth, is, in every respect, the same, with 
its growing diffidence, in the general power of 
impulsion to effect a noise. Having once experi- 
enced testimony to be true, it expects it to be 
true, in all time coming—as, having once elicited 


* The following is an extract from Dugald Stewart in whose 
faintest hints there may so often be detected the germinating 
principles of a solid and profound yet withal cautious philosophy. 
—‘‘It has been remarked by some eminent writers in this part 
of the island, that our expectation of the continuance of the laws 
of nature has a very close affinity to our faith in human testimony. 
The parallel might perhaps be carried without any over-refinement, 
a little farther than these writers have attempted ; inasmuch as, 
in both cases, the instinctive principle is in the tirst case unlimited, 
and requires, for its correction and regulation, the lessons of 
subsequent experience. As the credulity of children is originally 
without bounds, and is afterwards gradually checked by the 
examples which they occasionally meet with of human falsehood, 
so, in the infancy of our knowledge, whatever objects or events 
present to our senses a strong resemblance to each other, dispose 
us, without any very accurate examination of the minute details 
by which they may be really discriminated, to conclude with 
eagerness, that the experiments and observations which we make 
with respect to one individual, may be safely extended to the 
whole class. It is experience alone that teaches us caution in 
such inferences, and subjects the natur al principle to the discipline 
prescribed by the rules of induction.” 
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a noise from a stroke, it expects a noise from a 
stroke, in all time coming. The first individual of 
whose testimony it had the observation, one may 
conceive to be actuated by the high principle of 
never deceiving a child; and the experience of his 
truth will be as uniform, as the experience of a 
noise by impulsion on a table. But the second 
individual may occasionally amuse himself with 
practising on the credulity of children—and in his 
testimony, that expectation of truth which was 
quite general and unexcepted at the first, will 
meet with disappointment. ‘This is the whole 
amount of that diffidence in testimony which has 
been noticed by Dr. Campbell. There is a grow- 
ing diffidence as to the truth of testimony in the 
gross—but no such growing diffidence as to the 
truth of particular species of testimony. The 
child learns to discriminate between A who never 
deceives, and B who does so occasionally ; just as 
it learns to discriminate between the table that 
never misgives its noisy response to the stroke of 
a spoon, and the sand that never yields it. Expe- 
rience has taught him a growing diffidence in the 
testimony of B—but so far from being its proper. 
and exclusive office to beget a diffidence in testi- 
mony, the very same experience also teaches him 
a growing confidence in the testimony of A. 

16. But the little learner will not only be 
taught by experience to discriminate between man 
and man—he will learn by experience to discrimi- 
nate between the characteristics in general of a 
true, and that of a false testimony. Just as he is 
taught by experience to expect a noise, not from 
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the individual table only, but from every thing of 
the same material—so will he be tutored by ex- 
perience to expect truth, not from the individual 
alone who never deceived him, but from every 
individual bearing the same marks of veracity. In 
the school of experience he will be exercised and 
make daily progress in the recognition of these 
marks ; and become more intelligent, as he advances 
to manhood, in the natural signs of honesty, the 
manner and the tone and the whole expression of 
moral earnestness. He will learn to read the 
veracity of a witness in the air, and the distinctness, 
and the simplicity, and withal the circumstantial 
nature of his testimony. He will come to know 
how to derive a further confirmation from the state 
and circumstances of the reporter, from the con- 
dition of life he occupies and which may be such 
as makes him peculiarly alive to a sense of honour, 
from the utter absence of every inducement that 
could lead him to falsify, and from direct knowledge 
or information of the character that he bears and of 
the high-toned principle by which he is actuated. 
Experience may lead our young disciple to be 
diffident of some testimony but not of this testimony 
—of the testimony that is accompanied by an 
opposite set of characteristics, but not of the 
testimony whose characteristics we have now enu- 
merated and which are specifically distinct from 
the other. He learns to expect truth or the want 
of it in man, from the marks of character which 
are presented to him—just as he learns to expect 
sonorousness or. the want of it in body from the 
materials which are presented to him. It makes 
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no difference to our argument between the two 
cases, that the one subject is greatly more complex 
than the other—or that a greater number of 
particulars must be considered ere we ascertain 
the truthfulness of an individual man, than are 
necessary to be considered ere we ascertain the 
sonorousness of an individual body. -'There are 
antecedents and consequents in both processes— 
and the connexion between them is not the less 
real, that in the one process, the term which is 
presented to view is more difficult to be estimated 
than in the other process. The inference in both 
cases is alike experimental, notwithstanding. In 
looking to the material subject, we infer a sonorous- 
ness, on the observation of certain marks wherewith 
this quality has, in all past experience, stood 
associated. In looking to the moral subject, we 
infer a truthfulness, on the observation of certain 
marks, wherewith this quality has, in all past 
experience, stood associated. In the cases, where 
we do not meet with these marks, we have learned 
by experience to be diffident of testimony. But 
in the cases, where we do meet with these marks, 
we have learned at the very same school, even the 
school of experience, to be confident in testimony. 
When Dr. Campbell says, that experience teaches 
us to be diffident of testimony, we reply, that this 
wholly depends on the marks or characters, where- 
with this testimony is associated. The same 
experience which teaches us to be diffident of the 
testimony that presents to: notice the usual marks 
of falsehood, teaches us to be confident in the 
testimony, that presents to notice the usual marks of 
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truth. Dr. Campbell affirms in the general, that 
experience begets a diffidence in testimony—we 
reply, not in all testimony—or, when it is testi- 
mony associated with the usual concomitants of 
truth, not in such testimony. 

17. Itis thus, that in opposition to Dr. Campbell, 
it may be contended, that our faith in testimony, 
does not rest on any principle different from our 
experience of its truth. If we have found, that 
in all past cases, a certain mode of relating an 
event, stands conjomed as the posterior term, with 
the reality of the event itself as the prior term, it 
is on this finding, and for aught we can see, on this 
alone, that we, in all time comimg, ground our 
belief of any event, when related in the same mode, 
and amid the same circumstances. The diffidence 
which Dr. Campbell speaks of, only applies to the 
testimony which is delivered in a different way and 
under different circumstances. He has used the 
term testimony in its generality, when heshould have 
distinguished between one mode of testimony and 
another—the one, bearing those distinct and specific 
marks which we have experienced to be indicative 
of truth—the other, bearing its own peculiar and 
distinct marks also, which are specifically diverse 
from the former, and which we have experienced 
to be indicative of falsehood. ‘The same experience 
which begets a diffidence in the latter testimony, 
begets a confidence in the former—and, we see in 
this department, the working of the same uniform 
principle which obtains in all other departments 
of observation. It is just the principle which 
leads us to look for the same result in the same 
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circumstances, and for different results in different 
circumstances. The same experience which leads 
us to count on the sonorousness of wood one sort 
of matter, and the insonorousness of sand another 
sort of matter, leads us to count on the truth of 
one sort of testimony, and the falsehood of another 
sort of testimony. Dr. Campbell, by making our 
faith in testimony a distinct principle in our intellec- 
tual constitution from our faith in experience, hath 
mystified his argument, and so far weakened it. 
In testimony, as in every thing else, there is a 
diffidence in cases of an observed disjunction 
between the report and the event, and a confidence 
in the opposite cases of an observed conjunction— 
just as there is a diffidence in cases of an observed 
disjunction between a stroke and a noise, and a 
confidence in the opposite cases of an observed 
conjunction. The conjunction may, either in the 
one department or the other, be so unexcepted, as 
to advance the confidence into a certainty—a 
certainty different in kind, as relating to different 
objects, the moral or the physical—but a certainty 
equal in degree, and alike based upon the evidence 
of observation in both. 

18. But even should, notwithstanding all that we 
have said, should Campbell’s instinctive faith in 
testimony be sustained, this will not embarrass or 
impair our argument. It is not because it would 
prejudice any refutation of ours, that we desire to 
set it aside—but because we hold ourselves to be 
independent of its aid. We do not think that the 
imagination of such an instinct helps; but neither, 
do we think, that if admitted, it hinders the cause. 
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Although there were a peculiar mental instinct in 
our constitution, by which we felt and estimated 
the force of testimony, this does not hinder that, 
over and above, there may be a superiority of 
experimental evidence in its favour. ‘This last is 
what we attempt to demonstrate—and that, too, 
even in the case of miracles, where Mr. Hume 
alleges the superiority of the experience against 
the testimony to be quite overwhelming. It is on 
this, and without having recourse to any peculiar 
instinct, that we would rest the strength of our : 
argument. We think that our refutation has at 
least a greater obviousness to recommend it than 
that of Dr. Campbell’s—and, on the other hand, 
should his be sustamed by any as a valid refuta- 
tion, this does not stand in the way of ours, but 
only affords two solutions instead of one for the 
difficulty in question. Yet, for our own part, we 
cannot help the impression, of a cause being injured 
by an obscure argument—even though, otherwise, 
it should be strongly and abundantly propped, by 
such arguments as are distinct and obvious to 
every understanding. And, we do think, that the 
allegation of a peculiar instinct for testimony, has 
wrought this very mischief in the controversy which 
now engages us—it being, in the first place, not very 
obvious in itself, and, secondly, though admitted 
as to its existence, furnishing no certain data by 
which to estimate the argumentative strength which 
should be assigned to it—so that, an experimental 
refutation seems still to be called for. 

19. Certain it is, that im all arguments, the 
unnecessary multiplication of first principles ought 
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to be avoided. This has more than once been 
resorted to for the defence of religion—but not, we 
fear, without giving to its enemies the impression 
of a desperate cause. When Hume alleged our 
want of experience in the making of worlds, and 
would have built his Atheism on the assertion that 
the world was a singular effect, this was met by 
Reid and Stewart with their counter-affirmation, 
that the argument for design as indicated by the 
beneficial adaptations which our Universe exhibits 
was not grounded on experience at all—but that 
this design could be read immediately by the mind, 
through a distinct faculty of prompt. and peculiar 
discernment which they were pleased to ascribe to 
it.* And, in like manner, when the same infidel 
philosopher alleged our want of. experience for 
miracles, and would have built his Deism on the 
assertion, that our variable and defective experience 
for the truth of testimony could never so outweigh 
our uniform experience against the truth of mira- 
cles, as to make it possible that the credit of such 
extraordinary events should ever be established by 
the report of our fellow-men—this was met by 
Dr. Campbell with the assertion of an evidence in 
testimony apart from experience and independent 
of experience. It was certainly a signal honour 
done to the intellectual tactics of Mr. Hume, that 
for the protection of our cause, two new principles 


* Perhaps it is the same cause in both instances—the rapidity 
of the mind’s most familiar and more especially its inferential pro- 
cesses——-which has led Reid and Stewart to the imagination of a 
peculiar instinct being concerned in our reasonings upon design, 
and Dr. Campbell to the like imagination of a peculiar mental 
instinct in our reasonings upon testimony. 
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had to be invented, wherewith to complicate still 
more, the philosophy of our mental constitution. 
Yet without such device, we think, that in both 
instances, the mischief of his argument might be 
neutralized—and that without the allegation of any 
mystic or peculiar tact whatever, both our belief of 
contrivance in Nature, and our belief of miracles 
from testimony might be made to rest on an expe- 
rimental basis. 


Szcrion I].—On the Power of the Evidence of” 
Testimony. 


1. Mz. Hume’s affirmation is, that we have never 
experienced a violation of the laws of Nature, but 
that we have often experienced the falsehood of 
testimony—and the argument which he grounds 
upon this affirmation is, that it is not in the power of 
testimony to establish the truth of such a violation 
—for this would be making the weaker experience 
prevail over the stronger, that which is unstable 
and uncertain prevail over that which is constant 
and immutable. To meet this, Dr. Campbell 
asserts, that our faith in testimony is a distinct 
principle from our faith in experience—that the two 
are not of the same species; and, therefore, cannot 
be compared together, as things which are the | 
same in kind, but different in degree; or, that the 
one does not stand to the other in the relation of 
a whole to its part, and so, greater than its part— 
that, generically diverse, they, in fact, are independ- 
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ent and incommensurable—a supposition which, if 
true; might nullify the argument of Hume, yet 
mystify the whole subject, by leaving us in the 
dark, as to the relative value of two elements, now 
made so utterly disparate, and incapable of being 
referred to a common standard of measurement. 
It is already understood that we decline all partici- 
pation in this principle of Dr. Campbell; and are 
willing to forego any benefit which may be imagined 
to have come by it to the controversy. .We are 
willing to join issue on the assumption that our 
faith in testimony resolves itself into our faith in 
experience—and, whereas, in opposition to this, it 
has been argued by Dr. Campbell, that experience 
weakens our faith in testimony, instead of strength- 
ening it—we have endeavoured to show, that it only 
weakens our faith in one sort of testimony, while it 
strengthens our faith in another. In the first 
instance, it may look adversely to our cause, that 
we should thus detach from it a consideration which 
has long been enlisted upon its side—but the same 
principle which serves to neutralize the friendly 
argument is, we think, the most effectual, where- 
with to meet and to extinguish the hostile argument 
in this controversy. That force is not to be 
deprecated, either in military or intellectual tactics, 
which overthrows the adversary, even though to 
make room for it, an impotent auxiliary must be 
displaced from the field. 

2. We think, then, that both the combatants 
have erred, by ascribing to testimony in the general, 
what should only have been ascribed to a certain 
sort of testimony, and which is in no way ascribable 
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to a certain other sort of it. The diffidence of 
testimony which Campbell affirms that experience 
teaches us, he leaves the reader to understand, as 
being a diffidence of all testimony—whereas, expe- 
rience teaches us to distrust that testimony only 
which is presented to our notice with the usual 
characteristics of falsehood ; and, on the other hand, 
to confide in the testimony which is presented to 
our notice with the reverse characteristics of truth. 
But Mr. Hume equally misses the same important 
distinction, when he affirms, that our experience in 
the truth of testimony is not so uniform as our 
experience in the constancy of Nature. We would 
reply, of what testimony is it, that our experience 
in its truth is not so uniform? We allow the 
assertion, in regard to that testimony, which bears 
upon it the marks of imposture. We further 
allow it of the testimony which, without any glaring 
marks of imposture, may have the gainly and 
prepossessing appearance of truth without its 
reality. But we cannot allow it of all testimony. 
We affirm that a testimony is conceivable—nay, 
that a testimony has often been given, having such 
marks and characteristics of truth accumulated 
upon it, and in such circumstances of unlikelihood 
or moral impossibility of its falsehood, that we can 
aver with the utmost confidence of such testimony, 
that it never has deceived us and never will. What 
Mr. Hume charges testimony in the general with, 
is very often realized in one species of testimony— 
not so often, in a second—less frequently in a third 
—much seldomer, in a fourth—with the exceeding 
rarity of an occurrence quite marvellous, in a fifth 
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—and never, in a sixth species of testimony. The 
subtle error of Mr. Hume’s sophistry lies in this, 
that he makes all testimony responsible, for all the 
instances of falsehood—whereas he should make 
each species responsible only for its own instances. 
This needs well to be pondered—for, it is really 
here, that the whole plausibility of his argument 
lies. The sophistry retains its force, so long as 
we look to testimony in the gross—divide the testi- 
mony into its kinds, and the sophistry is dissipated. 

3. In estimating the credit of a narration, our 
confidence in the things which are testified, is 
according to the kind of testimony. It makes no 
deduction from this confidence, to be told, that 
testimony has often deceived us. We reply, has 
this kind of testimony deceived us? It were 
thought a strange procedure in ordinary life, to 
lay upon one man of strict and undeviating 
honesty, any portion of the discredit, which is 
attached to another man who is habitually an 
impostor, or who has been detected even in one 
instance of fraud or falsehood. It were equally 
strange, to lay upon testimony, marked throughout 
by all the characters, and accompanied with all 
the pledges of integrity, the burden of that distrust 
which belongs to testimony, of specifically distinct, 
nay opposite characteristics. To recur to an illus- 
tration already given, from tide-gauges constructed 
on different principles, and so differing in their 
results, those of one species being more and of 
another less correct in their indications of high and 
low-water. That tide-gauges in general have 
deceived us, is surely no good reason, why we 
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should suspect the intimations of that sort of tide- 
gauge which never deceived us. It were not very 
discriminating to accumulate the burden of all the 
discredit which attaches to the worst kinds of the 
instrument, and lay it on the best kind of instru- 
ment—to collect into one sum, the failures of the 
one which has been found erroneous once “2 ten 
times, and of the other which has been found 
erroneous once in twenty times, and of the other 
which has been so found once in fifty times, and 
of the other once in a hundred—and, to make 
this sum go in deduction from the credit of that 
instrument which has never been found erroneous 
at all. This were most irrational with the testi- 
mony of these mechanical; and it were just 
equally irrational with the testimony of moral 
instruments. It is, however, the very irrationality 
into which Mr. Hume has fallen. He charges 
the general testimony of human witnesses with 
falsehood ; and he makes this charge adhere, to all 
and to every sort of testimony. He holds it 
enough to set aside the credibility of reputed 
miracles, that we never experienced miracles to be 
true; but that we have often experienced testimony 
to be false. We ask, did he ever experience ¢his 
sort of testimony to be false? He tells us that we 
are never deceived by trusting to the constancy of 
nature; but that testimony often deceives us. 
We ask, did such testimony ever deceive us? 
The way in which we would meet the general 
charge of Mr. Hume against testimony, is, by the 
Separation of testimony into its kinds, and making 
each kind responsible for itself. Each kind has 
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its own special prognostics; and, as in all other 
cases of experience, each has its own correspond- 
ing result. It were strange to anticipate, from 
testimony having one set of prognostics, the result 
which belongs, to testimony having another set 
of prognostics. But this is just what Mr. Hume 
has done. He lays on the kind of testimony 
which is quite unexcepted, the burden of the 
exceptions, that belong to other and inferior kinds 
of testimony. He infers, that because certain 
species of testimony have deceived us—this species, 
the purest and the highest, may deceive us also. 
He does not sink the highest to the discredit of the 
lowest ; but he, at least, lays upon it a deduction 
equal in amount to an average, taken from all 
sorts and all instances of testimony. He would 
lay upon the testimony that never once misgave, 
the guilt and the suspicion of all the misgivings 
that ever took place in testimony—and, because 
he is able to plead the constancy of nature, against 
the deceit or the uncertainty that belongs to 
certain classes of testimony—he thinks that he 
might plead it against that class of testimony, 
whose truth is unfaltering as are the ordinances 
of nature, as constant and immutable as any of 
her laws. 

4. We hold, that the very principle, which 
serves to rectify the one combatant, serves also to 
refute the other. Indeed, we should not, perhaps, 
have insisted at such length, on the rectification of 
an error in Campbell, had it not been to familiar- 
ize ourselves with the very same reasoning, which 
best prepares us for the refutation of his adversary. 

VOL, III. E 
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Had Dr. Campbell separated testimony into its 
different species, he would not have come forth, 
with an assertion of such sweeping generality, as 
that-experience begets a diffidence in testimony— 
or, at least, he would have recognised a kind of 
testimony, our faith in which is strengthened by 
every day’s experience. Had Mr. Hume made 
the same separation, he would not have come 
forth, with the alike general assertion, that our 
experience of the constancy of nature was stronger 
than our experience of the truth of testimony— 
or, at least, he would have recognised a certain 
kind of testimony, that as certainly indicated the 
event which it related, as any one term of an 
established sequence indicates the other term. He 
had no more right to make the deceitfulness of 
certain sorts of testimony bring a doubtfulness on 
others, than he has to make the insonorousness of 
certain material surfaces, the ground of a sus- 
picion, that certain other surfaces, which had never 
failed to emit a sound on being struck, might 
nevertheless fail on the next experiment being tried 
with them. It were a strange inference, that 
because we expect no sonorousness from sand, 
which experience now tells ug has not the property 
—therefore, we must not have the same confident 
experience as before, in the sonorousness of wood, 
which all experience tells us has the property. 
But it is not more strange, thus to apply the 
experience which we have had upon one surface 
of matter to all surfaces, than to apply the ex- | 
perience we have had of one species of testimony 
to all the species. We recognise a wooden 
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surface, and can distinguish it from one of sand, 
before that we have struck upon it; and have just 
the same ground, from experience, for anticipating 
a noise from the one, as for having no such expec- 
tation from the other. We recognise an honest 
testimony and can distinguish it from a suspicious 
one, without our immediate perception of the 
events that are related by them; and have the 
very same ground, from experience, for being sure 
of the one event, and doubtful of the other. All 
surfaces have a common resemblance, in that 
they are surfaces—yet, one may be so unlike to 
another, as to present a wholly distinct antecedent, 
and so give birth to a wholly distinct consequent. 
All testimonies bear a common resemblance, in 
that they are testimonies—yet, one may be so 
unlike to another, as to present the distinct term 
of a. wholly distinct sequence, and so to warrant 
a different, nay an opposite inference in regard to 
the other term. While Mr. Hume has professed 
to deify experience, he has been mainly inattentive 
to her lessons—confounding the trains which she 
presents, though she presents them as_ wholly 
unlike to each other; losing sight, because of one 
general term that is expressive no doubt of a 
general similarity, of the specific dissimilarities 
that are included in it; and treating the whole 
matter so indiscriminately, as to look for one and 
the same consequent from. different antecedents, 
or as to infer one and the same antecedent from 
different consequents. 

5. Both in structure and in complexion, one sort 
of testimony may differ as much from another sort, 
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as one material substance differs, in structure and 
complexion, from another material substance. Of 
the two substances, each gives its own distinct 
evolutions; and of the two testimonies, each is 
attended with its own distinct result. We never 
think because of the want of sonorousness in one 
sort of substance, to lessen our confidence in the 
sonorousness of another sort of substance, which 
we have always found to possess this property. 
And neither ought the falsehood of one sort of 
testimony to lessen our confidence in the truth of 
another sort of testimony, which we have always 
found to be true. But not so with Mr. Hume. He 
makes the falsehood of the first operate, in the way 
of deduction, from our confidence in the second— 
just as if the experienced insonorousness of earth, 
should make us less sure than before, of the always 
experienced sonorousness of wood or of metal. In 
the generic resemblance of things, he overlooks the 
specific distinction which there is between them— 
and tries to confound or to hide the distinction 
under the generality of a common name. 

6. By this habit, of confounding the things 
which are generically alike, however specifically 
different, we should traverse all the lessons of 
experience. The thing is imaginable, that there 
should be twelve species of birds, each having its 
own appropriate colour, and each its own special 
and appropriate note. If we only knew of an 
individual, belonging to some one or other of the 
species, that generally, it was a bird, but knew not 
to what species it belonged, we should be far from 
certainty, in regard to the specific kind of note 
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that was emitted by it—and it would be at the 
hazard of twelve to one against the assertion, if we 
ventured to. affirm which of the twelve notes it 
was. But suppose that we were made further to 
know, not alone of the bird generally, but of its 
specific colour, this would advance our knowledge 
of the note which it gave forth to absolute certainty. 
After ascertaining it to be white or green or 
yellow, we should be at no loss for the corresponding 
note to each or any colour—and that, on the basis 
of eur past experience, from which we learned, 
what the certain colour and certain note were, 
which stood invariably related to each other. 
But were Mr. Hume’s argument on testimony 
consistently followed out, our uncertainty and 
diffidence in regard to the note would still adhere 
to us, even after the colour had been ascertained. 
On being told generally that a certain note had 
proceeded from a bird, he would blend all the 
specific varieties into’ one under this general 
appellation of the creature—and, overlooking the 
consideration, that to the particular colour which 
had been certified and made known to him, there 
belonged a particular note, he would still hesitate 
and be uncertain, because of the experience that 
other notes had proceeded from the genus. The 
proper reply is—but did not this note, and no other, 
always proceed from the species ?—and the reply 
is equally a proper and effective one by which to 
overset his argument respecting testimony. We 
might imagine, too, twelve distinct species com- 
prehended under the generic term testimony— 
from that kind of it which, by all experience is 
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characteristic of habitual falsehood, to that kind 
_ of it which, by all experience also, is characteristic 
of scrupulous and unveering honesty.. It should 
not shake our confidence in the indications given 
forth by the last, that we had experienced some- 
thing different from truth or opposite to truth in 
other sorts of testimony, which gave forth other 
indications. It is quite enough, that we never 
experienced aught but truth, in this sort of 
testimony—and we are not to lay upon it the 
servitude of all the falsehood, that has ever been 
detected in other sorts of it. The question, did 
we ever experience any other than a certain specific 
note from such a coloured bird, is in no way a 
more competent question—than, did we ever ex- 
perience any other than truth in such a coloured 
or in such a circumstanced testimony? | The 
moral certainty, in the one case, is just as great, 
as the physical certainty in the other. ‘The two 
certainties relate to different objects, and so may 
be said to be of different kinds—but they are of 
equal degree im both. 

7. Give me an individual with all the indications, 
both in his manner and conduct, of perfect moral 
honesty—let me recognise, whether in his oral or 
written testimony, a directness, and a simplicity,’ 
and a high tone of virtuousness, and withal a con- 
sistent while minutely circumstantial narrative, 
which all experience declares to be the signs and 
the characteristics of an upright testimony—let me 
understand that he forfeited every interest which 
is dear to nature, the countenance of friends,.the 
affection of relatives, the comfort and security of 
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home, the blessings of domestic society, the dis- 
tinctions as well as the pleasures of affluence, and 
lastly the enjoyment of life itself, in a resolute 
adherence to the avowals which he made, and which 
had brought upon him such a weight of persecution 
and odium—let me plainly see that there is nothing 
in the whole exhibition, which can either mark the 
falsehood of imposture or the frenzy of enthusiasm 
—let me know the subject-matter of his attestation 
to be some palpable fact, addressed to senses 
which could not be deceived, because, instead of 
a momentary glare, there was daily and repeated 
converse with a visible thing, and where both the 
sight and the touch lent to each other a mutual 
confirmation—let me further make the supposition 
that the statement in question was the resurrection - 
of one from the dead, and who had been seen to 
expire by thousands of assembled. witnesses.—If, 
it be objected that the truth of such a fact would 
imply a phenomenon wholly unexampled in the 
history of the species, our reply is, that the false- 
hood of such a testimony would imply a pheno- 
menon equally unexampled in the history of the 
species—if it be said, that we have no experience 
of such an event turning out to be real, it may 
be said as truly, that we have no experience of 
such an averment turning out to be fallacious; and 
the one singularity, if it do not overmatch the 
other will at least neutralize it. There is nothing 
in the occasional falsehood of other and inferior 
grades of: testimony, which can inflict discredit or 
disparagement upon this. It stands aloof from 
all the suspicion which attaches to these, because 
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exempted from all those similarities which make it 
questionable like these. The renovation of a 
lifeless corpse that had been laid in the tomb, but 
emerged from it again in the full possession of 
wonted activity and consciousness, is said to be a 
miracle—but equal, at least would be the miracle 
of either a falsehood or an error in him, who 
throughout the whole of a life devoted to the 
highest objects of philanthropy, made constant 
assertion of his having seen and handled and 
companied with the risen man—who maintained 
this testimony amid the terrors and the pains of 
martyrdom—and in the words of such an exclama- 
tion as “‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit,” breathed 
it out as the last and the dying utterance of his 
faith. 

8. In the course of our reading on this contro- 
versy, we have met with no work, which contains 
a full development of our argument, or where the 
author kept a steady hold of it, in the course of 
his reasoning. Yet, it is but fair to mention, 
that it must, in various degrees of dimness or of 
distinctness, have been present to the minds of 
several of the writers. The principle has been 
slightly noticed, but not insisted on—like a germ 
that did not germinate. It is well, that it has 
ever come, though but momentarily into their 
view—for this may be held as their recognition of 
its soundness, although, as if without an adequate 
sense of its importance and power, they have 
only bestowed on it a passing notice, instead of 
expanding it into a distinct and formal refutation. 

8. The following are a few instances—Le Bas, 
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in his review of Penrose, presents us with the: fol- 
lowing abstract of an argument by the latter against 
what he terms Hume’s “‘ wretched fallacy.” ‘The 
general improbability of miracles is undoubtedly 
very great; but this improbability, great as it is, 
can never accumulate to a certainty that all miracles 
are without exception false. The general pro- 
bability that human testimony should be faithful 
and trustworthy may perhaps be slight; (or, at 
least, it may be allowed to be so for the purposes 
of this argument)—but this probability is capable, 
under some circumstances, of being converted into 
a moral certainty that in-a particular instance the 
testimony is true. ‘To argue from the general 
improbability of any class of occurrences to the 
universal certainty of their falsehood is manifestly 
illegitimate. But there is nothing illogical, in 
proceeding, even from a considerable probability 
of their falsehood in ordinary cases, to a positive 
certainty of their truth in extraordinary ones. We 
have here a distinction of immense importance. It 
looks very plausible to say that miracles are highly 
improbable, while the deceitfulness of human tes- 
timony is notorious; and on the strength of this 
vague and general comparison to reject all accounts 
of preternatural agency. But the above consider- 
ations effectually unmuffle this egregious sophism. 
They enable us to see that there may be cases in 
which even the miracle is not improbable, and in 
which the testimony is absolutely conclusive.” 

9. Dr. John Cook in his treatise on the Books 
of the New Testament, a work throughout of stren- 
uous ‘elaboration, has, in the following sentence 

E 2 
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made a good beginning towards the refutation of 
Hume on the ground of experience: ‘“‘ Every man’s 
testimony is to be tried by the peculiar circumstances 
in which it has been given, and not by the truth or 
falsehood which other men in different circumstances 
may have uttered.” ‘This should have made him 
independent of that instinctive propensity which 
Dr. Campbell ascribes to the human understanding 
—instead of which, he has recourse. to it in the argu- 
ment, and makes our belief in testimony an ultimate 
law of thought and distinct from experience. Both 
Penrose and he had hold of the principle which 
might have availed them for the vindication of testi- 
mony as an experimental evidence—a principle, 
which the former announces with greater distinct- 
ness in the quotation that follows, than in the one 
that has been already given from him. “ Because 
there have been many false pretensions to miracles 
this authorizes a summary rejection of all such made 
in like circumstances, while we retain our confidence 
in those made in wholly dissimilar circumstances.” 

10. But nowhere have we met with a more 
distinct announcement of the true principle on this 
subject, than in the brief sentence by Dr. Whately 
taken from his masterly treatise on Logic—“ It 
would be absurd to consider merely the average 
chances for the truth of testimony in the abstract, 
without inquirmg what the testimony is, in the 
instance before us.” 

11. The reasoning of Mr. Hume may be cast 
into the. following syllogism. Testimony has 
deceived us, but Nature is never known to have 
done so by the violation of her constancy: But 
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these violations of Nature’s constancy termed mira- 
cles are only reported to us by testimony: There- 
fore these events never known to have happened, 
as being deponed to by an evidence that has often 
fecal us, must be rejected as untrue.—The 
fallacy of this syllogism is akin to that which is 
termed by Logicians the fallacy of composition— 
the middle term being used in the one premise 
distributively and in the other collectively. In the 
above syllogism the middle term or testimony is used 
collectively in one of the premises and distribu- 
tively in another. It is true that testimony has 
deceived us—but this ought not to have been 
charged collectively upon all testimony; and. it 
is also true that miracles, especially the miracles of 
the gospel, are reported to us by testimony, but if 
by a sort of testimony which never has deceived 
us, this at least. countervails, if it do not overmatch, 
the improbability which attaches to the event in 
question because of its miraculous charaeter. In 
this section of our argument we may be said to 
have but neutralized the hostile argument of Mr. 
Hume. In the following section we shall attempt 
to establish something more than a counterpoise. 
We shall attempt to establish a preponderance. 

12. After what has been advanced, we regard it 
as unnecessary to advert to the views of Dr. Price 
who shares in the general sentiment of the philoso- 
phers of his period, in making our faith in testimony, 
distinct from the faith of experience. 
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Section II].—On the Power even of a single 
Testimony to accredit improbable or singular 
Events. 


1. We hold ourselves to have abundantly proved, 
that even a single testimony may be of force, to 
countervail the improbability which is grounded on 
the singularity of the event that it records. In 
opposition to the statement, that no experience has 
furnished another instance of such an event being 
true, we might be able to affirm that no experience 
has furnished another instance of such a testimony 
being false. We can establish in this way, at least 
an equipoise, between the unlikelihood of a marvel- 
lous occurrence being real, and the unlikelihood of 
its supporting testimony being deceitful. But we 
require more than an equipoise between the event 
and its testimony. We require an overpassing 
force on the part of the latter, ere we reach the 
length of a positive evidence in behalf of the for- 
mer. Now we believe that such an overpassing 
force may often belong to a single testimony—or, 
more properly perhaps, to the testimony of a single 
witness. Not that we need to avail ourselves of 
this consideration, in demonstrating the historic 
truth of the Christian miracles. The great strength, 
as we afterwards hope to prove, of the argument 
for them—lies in the combination and multitude of 
testimonies. Still, it is an interesting inquiry, in 
how far a separate testimony, or rather a separate 
witness may suffice for establishing the truth of a 
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miracle. We shall therefore bestow some con- 
sideration upon this—not so much, because of its 
bemg a curious speculation in itself, but because 
of certain analogies which it suggests between the 
evidence of testimony and the evidence of the senses 
in relation to miracles, and which serve for the 
further enforcement and illustration of our general 
argument. 

2. To illustrate then this evidence of testimony 
by the evidence of the senses—a man, by a single 
act of perception, may be convinced of the truth of 
an event wholly unexampled in history, or of the 
reality of an object wholly unexampled in Nature. 
Let him be consciously awake and in possession of 
his right senses—and, his eye will give him the 
authoritative intimation of every thing within the 
range of his vision, however anomalous or unprece- 
dented the thing may be—an information, on which 
he will place instant and implicit reliance. Should 
there be a low-water at the regular time of high- 
water, one glance at the shore would convince him 
of its reality. This breach of: the customary 
successions of Nature would be verified, to him, by 
a single look—nor is it difficult to explain, why on 
the principles of experience, he should have full 
confidence in the truth of what is seen by him. 
The number of times in which, to his observation, 
a regular tide never has misgiven, is but an insig- 
nificant fraction, when compared with the number 
of. times in which his eye never. has deceived him. 
If he have taken note of a high and:low-water a 
thousand times in his life, he has taken note of the 
eyes’ informations and of their correctness, at least 
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a million times. This organ is not only his instru- 
ment of observation for the alternations of the sea— 
but an instrument of observation for all the visible 
phenomena that have ever come within the reach 
of his notice. He is verifying its imformations, 
every minute of his waking history. He does not 
confine it to any one phenomenon, but is ever 
gathering new confidence in its accuracy, exercising 
it as he does on thousands of phenomena. An 
anomaly, in regard to some one phenomenon, might 
prove an exception to some regularity that has been 
observed by us hundreds of times before—yet, if this 
anomaly have been seen by us, it is instantly and 
firmly believed notwithstanding—else, we behoved to 
admit the still more violent and incredible anomaly 
of deceitful intimation by the eye, or an exception 
to a regularity that may have been observed many 
thousands of times before. It is like a tide-gauge 
that never failed in giving correct intimation; and 
so had an equal claim to be trusted for its accuracy, 
as the phenomenon of which it gave the intimation 
had to be expected for its regularity. Should the 
same tide-gauge be applied to other measurements 
besides, should we have observed the unfailing 
correctness wherewith it indicates the level of fluids 
ten times oftener than we have observed the regular 
variations of level in the waters of the ocean—then 
the strength of our belief in the testimony of the 
instrument should more than countervail, it should 
ten times overpass, the strength of our expectation 
in that regularity which we suppose to have been 
violated. 

3. Now what is true of the testimony of a material 
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instrument may be alike true of the testimony of 
many a moral instrument. In our daily converse 
with society, we may be called upon, to have 
greatly more frequent observation of human testi- 
mony, than of many a distinct class of phenomena 
in the territory of nature. We may have much 
oftener observed that sequence, by which the 
reality of an event stands related to a faithful testi- 
mony, that we have observed the sequence which 
relates a high-water to a certain position of the 
moon in the heavens—and, on the ground of this 
arithmetical superiority, we may be justified in 
believing the one witness who depones to the 
reverse phenomenon of a low-water when there 
should have been a high. It is true that we are 
independent of this point—nor need we labour to 
establish it. It is not for the mere purpose of 
vindicating the actual historical evidence for the 
miracles of Christianity, that we thus insist on 
the power of one single and unsupported testimony. 
But it goes to complete and the more to accredit 
our theory, when we can demonstrate it to be in 
unison with the felt and undoubted phenomena of 
human belief. And we must often have been 
sensible of the unhesitating belief that we give 
even to an account of one witness, though he should 
depone to matters altogether unexpected and 
altogether new, different from or opposite to all 
former experience. Often, on the single word of 
one whom we knew to be an honest man, we should 
believe in any fact or object however special that 
he might tell us of—as of the tide that rises to the 
height of fifty feet in one part of the world, or of 
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the wind that blows from the same quarter all the 
year round in another part, or of stones that have 
fallen from upper regions of the atmosphere, or 
of results however unexpected in the processes 
of science—as when the strange and before unheard 
or unseen evolution of some one experiment is im- 
plicitly believed on the faith of but one testimony. 

4. The same reason, then, which justifies our 
belief in the violation of a wonted sequence on the 
faith of one observation, may justify our belief m 
that violation on the faith of one testimony. The 
number of times in which we have experienced 
such a particular sequence may be greatly overpast 
by the number of times in which we have experienced 
the unfailing truth, either of such an observation in 
the one case, or of such a testimony in the other. 
And, itserves still farther to establish our vindication 
of the evidence of testimony, when it is considered 
that we do it on the same principle, by which we 
would vindicate the evidence of the senses. The 
truth is that instances can be alleged of one of our 
senses having deceived us, as well as of the testi- 
mony of others having deceived us. There can 
be alleged cases of false perception as well as of 
false testimony—and were Mr. Hume’s argument 
consistently carried out, it might as well be con- 
tended, that we should not believe a miracle though 
we saw it, as that we should not believe a miracle 
however it may be reported to-us. It might be 
said in the one case as in the other, that we have 
had no experience of miracles, but we have had 
experience of the senses being imposed upon. Our 
reply is the same to both. Testimony may have 
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misled you—but did ever such testimony? Per- 
ception too may have deluded you, but did ever 
such perception? You may have had experience 
a hundred times that such a sequence never once 
misgave. But you may have had the experience 
a thousand times that such an observation or such 
a testimony never did mislead you. In this case, 
and without having recourse to the supposition of 
there being any particular species of evidence, either 
in the senses or in testimony, we, on experimental 
ground alone, obtain an overpassing evidence from 
both. 

5. But we are yet far from having made an 
adequate representation of the multiple force that 
lies in the evidence of the senses—and from which, 
we might still further illustrate the power that 
belongs to one testimony, or that belongs at least to 
the testimony of one witness. When by one look we 
observe an object which surprises us by its rarity, 
there may be a momentary suspicion on our part, 
of the accuracy of our own perceptions—and we 
look again. We must all be conscious how soon 
it is that we can satisfy ourselves in this way— 
and with what rapidity, in fact, the evidence accu- 
mulates by this repetition of notices, so as at 
length to become quite overpowering. The truth 
is, that, if one such look never deceived us above 
once in a thousand times, it carries in it the 
evidence of a thousand to one in favour of what 
is perceived by it; and the concurrent evidence of 
two such looks, equal to the product of both, 
amounts to no less than a million to one. In like 
manner the evidence of three distinct looks is justly 
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represented by the enormous proportion of a 
thousand millions to one—so that it is not to be 
marvelled at, if, in a portion of time almost imper- 
ceptible, we attain to absolute certainty regarding 
the reality of any object, however anomalous or 
unexpected that object may be. La Place in his 
treatise on the doctrine of probabilities admits 
this power of the senses to ascertain the truth even 
of events the most violently improbable. He 
puts the case of a hundred dice being thrown into 
the air, and of their all falling on the same faces. 
‘< If we had ourselves,” he says, ‘‘ been spectators 
of such an event, we would not believe our own 
eyes, till we had scrupulously examined all the 
circumstances, and assured ourselves that there 
was no trick nor deception. After such an ex- 
amination, we would not hesitate to admit it not- 
withstanding its great improbability.”* Yet La 


* The following is the translation of a passage from La Place’s 
*« Kssai Philosophique sur les Probabilites,” p. 15. Paris, 1814. 

‘© We should not give credit to the testimony of a man who 
affirmed that he had seen a hundred dice thrown in the air, and 
that they all fell on the same faces. If we ourselves had been 
spectators of this event we should not have believed our own 
eyes, till after having scrupulously examined all, the circum- 
stances, we had assured ourselves of there being no deception. 
But after this examination we should not hesitate to admit it, in 
spite of its extreme improbability, and no one would try to 
explain it by having recourse to the idea of an illusion produced 
through a reversion of the laws of vision. We ought to conclude 
that the probability of the constancy of the laws of Nature is 
superior to the improbability of the event in question having 
taken place—a probability which should carry it over that of the 
best attested historical facts. We may judge from this of the 
immense weight of testimony necessary to establish a suspension 
of the natural Jaws ; and what an abuse it were to apply here the 
ordinary rules of criticism. All those who without this immense 
amount of testimony, rest what they advance on the recital of 
events contrary to these laws, weaken rather than augment that 
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Place while he thus admits that the evidence of 
the senses may be enhanced to a degree that is 
quite overbearing, would set aside, summarily and 
at once, the evidence of testimony—without con- 


confidence which they seek to inspire—for such recitals make all 
the more probable'the mistake or imposture of their authors. 
But that which lessens the belief of the enlightened, often 
confirms the faith of the vulgar; and we have already given the 
reason of this. 

««There are some things so extraordinary that nothing can 
balance the improbability of them. But this, in virtue of a 
reigning opinion, can be weakened down to the point of appearing 
inferior to the probability of the supporting testimonies; and 
when this opinion undergoes a change, an absurd recital, admitted 
unanimously in the age which gave it birth, offers to succeeding 
ages but a new proof of the extreme influence of general opinion 
even on minds of the highest order.” 

The attentive reader will not fail to remark a certain perverse 
dexterity, by which in comparing the evidence of testimony with 
the evidence of the senses, La Place gives to the latter the benefit 
of that constancy which obtains in the laws of nature—while he 
keeps Out of view that the former also has its nature, and its 
laws, and their constancy. He is right, in the extraordinary 
case which he has specified, in not believing his own eyes, till he 
has made a further and careful examination of the report which 
they have brought to him. But he is not right in not believing 
testimony at all hazards, and without bestowing on it too in any 
instance when it depones to an event as extraordinary the same 
careful examination. Though sight has sometimes deceived me, 
did ever such a sight deceive me ?—is not a more competent 
question, than though testimony has often deceived me, did ever 
such a testimony? In passing from perception to testimony La 
Place makes a strange transmutation between the medium of 
proof and the thing to be proved, and so pronounces against the 
iatter evidence and in favour of the former; but by a sort of 
reverse treatment, which of course lands him in a conclusion the 
reverse of what it ought to be. In estimating the evidence of 
perception, he attaches the,consideration of nature’s constancy 
to the medium of proof, and withholds it from the thing to be 
proved—and thus makes the certainty of the proof prevail over 
the improbability however violent of the thing to be proved. In 
estimating the evidence of testimony, he shifts the ground, or 
gratuitously attaches the consideration of nature’s constancy to 
the thing to be proved, and withholds it from the medium of 
proof—and thus assigns to the thing to be proved an impossibility so 
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sidering whether that evidence too might not be 
enhanced in the very same way. He, in the 
instance now adduced, vindicates, and aright too, 
the authority of the senses—but without inquiring, 
whether he might not just so vindicate the 
authority of testimony. His reply, and it is a 
sound one, to the observation, that we have 
been deceived by the report of our own senses, 
would have been, that we never are deceived 
by the kind of report now given. He. has 
not chosen to investigate, whether a like reply 
might not be made to the observation, that we 
have been deceived by the report of other men— 
which is, never by such a report as that wherein 
I am now resting my faith in some extraordinary 
event. But they are not the enemies of religion 
alone, who have been insensible to the force of 
such an application. It has been missed by its 
ablest defenders. For example this matter, as 
far as the evidence of the senses is concerned, has 
been exceedingly well argued by Mr. Somerville,* 
absolute, that no proof from testimony however strong can possibly 
establish it. Why did he not recollect his own admission that the 
laws of the mental have as great a uniformity as those of the 
material world ?—and if the study of these laws enables us to 
distinguish between the cases of true and false perception, it also 
enables us to distinguish between the cases of true and false 
testimony. 

* We cannot too highly appreciate the merit of the contribution 
which this most respectable Scottish clergyman, the minister of 
a remote and retired country parish, has made to the christian 
argument. The following extract will serve as a specimen of his 
able pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Remarks on an article in the Edinburgh 
Review in which the Doctrine of Hume on Miracles is main- 
tained.” It was first published in 1815. The article referred 
to is a review of La Place’s Essay. 


‘I shall now examine the reason which he (La Place) assigns 
why we would believe our own eyes in case of our seeing a 
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in his acute and enlightened remarks on the 
Edinburgh review of La Place’s book. The 
author had only to extend a similar remark to 


hundred dice fall on the same faces, or a stone suspended in the 
air. It is, says he, our belief of the immutability of the laws of 
vision. 

‘¢ This, like the former, is mere assertion, without an attempt 
towards proof; and, like the former, it must also be referred to 
general opinion. The question is, why do we believe, in such a 
wonderful instance, that our eyes have not deceived us? that 
we do not see deuces on the dice when they are really aces? La 
Place says, because we are persuaded of the immutability of the 
laws of vision. But the fact is, we are persuaded of no such matter, 
for we know that in many instances a man sees a single object as 
double ; and in many cases, as of drunkenness or disease, he believes 
that he sees objects which have no existence at all. In any par- 
ticular instance therefore, whether common or extraordinary, aman 
believes his eyes, because he is convinced by a rapid, and perhaps 
unobserved process of reasoning that the general laws of vision 
have not, in that particular instance, been changed or suspended. 
The process of reasoning on which he arrives at that conclusion 
is that on all other objects with which he has been long acquainted, 
his eyes are doing their office truly as usual. He looks up to the 
sky, and sees not two suns but one; and he observes all the 
people who were about him, not having two heads, or four eyes, 
but the usual number. Finding his eyes testifying truly in all 
these matters, he believes that they are doing the same, in the 
case of the dice or the stone. All this, like many other pro- 
cesses of reasoning may beso rapid as to be unobserved ; but that 
this is really the ground of belief, and the process by which a per- 
son arrives at it will appear evident from this circumstance—that 
if any doubt were formally to arise in his own mind, or to be 
suggested by another, this is the very plan he would have recourse 
to in order to be sure what was the fact. He would not rest on 
the general ground, that any change in the laws of vision was 
impossible; but, knowing that such changes are not only possible 
but frequent, he would proceed to try his eyes upon other objects, 
or to examine the objects in question by his other senses, that he 
might know whether or not any such change had taken place in 
the laws of vision in the present instance. ‘The credit, therefore, 
which we give to our own eyes, when we see any wonderful 
appearance, is not founded on our persuasion of the immutability of 
the laws of vision but on this, that in that instance we have 
abundant proof that the laws of vision are not changed.” 

We willingly accept the premises both of Hume and the 
Edinburgh reviewer, the latter of whom affirms, ‘ that testimony 
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testimony—and then he might have felt himself 
quite independent of the supposition that our 
faith in it was a peculiar instinct of the under- 
standing. The truth of perception, in fact, and 
the truth of testimony might both be advocated on 
the same grounds. It must be admitted that the 
senses have sometimes deceived us—but did ever 
the senses tried and exercised in this particular 
manner deceive us? And it must be admitted 
that testimony has often deceived us—but did 
ever testimony given in such a style and under 
such circumstances, or so thoroughly sifted and 
examined as this has been—did ever such testi- 
mony deceive us? Had there been aught in 
the sophistry of Hume, it would have disparaged 
the evidence of the senses as well as that of 
testimony. But both admit of being alike vindi- 
cated and that, by means of one and the same 
argument. 

6. It is possible, that in a fit of insanity, my 
imagination may prevail over my senses—but, if 
now in the cool and conscious possession of all my 
faculties, such an exception is not applicable to the 
instance on hand. Or, it is possible, that by one 
rapid glance at an object, I may be thrown into 


itself derives all its force from experience seems very certain.” 
We cannot agree with him however when he tells us that—‘“* The 
first author we believe who stated fairly the connexion between 
the evidence of testimony and the evidence of experience was 
Hume in his Essay on Miracles, a work full of deep thought and 
enlarged views ; and, if we do not stretch the principle so far as 
to interfere with the truths of religion, abounding in maxims of 
gréat‘use in the conduct of life, as well as in the speculations of 
philosophy’—till less can we agree with him in the assertion 
respecting certain facts which he specifies, “that their improba- 
‘bility is so strong, that no testimony can prevail against it.” 
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a momentary delusion respecting it—but, if it 
present the same aspect, after I have rubbed mine 
eyes, or tried them well on other familiar and 
well-known objects, and then looked again and 
again at the object in question—all suspicion is 
rightfully done away, and a fixed well warranted 
certainty succeeds in its room. It is thus, that 
the intimations, even of one sense, may be abun- 
dantly confirmed by a repetition of trials and 
exercises upon itself. Or additionally to this, the 
intimations of one sense may be verified by the 
concurrent intimations of another. If after all, 
for example, there should be still a lingering 
scepticism in the mind, the evidence of touch may 
be superadded to that of sight—and both senses 
may concur in deponing, that the appearance in 
question is indeed a substantial and not a spectral 
one. A _ prodigious augmentation might thus 
accrue to the evidence upon the whole. The 
truth is, if it be but once in a million of times, 
that such a sight as I have now gotten when taken 
singly has ever been deceived; and if it be also 
once in a million of times, that such a touch as I 
have now had, when taken singly, has ever been 
deceived—there is the enormous probability of a 
million of million of times on the side of that 
compound evidence which is founded on the 
agreement of both taken together. In all these 
ways, it will be observed, that one may have the 
utmost confidence in the reality of events, however 
unexpected or marvellous, when thus taken cog- 
nizance of by the senses—the confidence, in fact, 
of absolute certainty—or the certainty of what has 
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been termed ocular demonstration—so named, 
because though different in kind, held to be equal 
in degree to that of mathematical demonstration. 
7. It is not because that practically we stand 
in need of it for the christian argument, but in 
justice to the philosophy of the subject, that we 
present this analogy between the case of testimony 
and the case of the senses. In like manner, as 
there are circumstances which enhance, and that 
to an indefinite extent, the evidence of the senses 
—so may the evidence of testimony be enhanced 
in the same way, and that, without calling in the 
aid of other testimony—for at present, though 
under no necessity to push the argument thus far, 
we are employed in demonstrating the way, in 
which accessions may be made to the force, that 
lies in one testimony, or rather, that lies in the 
testimony of one witness. In like manner, then, as to 
verify some strange information by the eye we try 
the goodness of that organ upon other objects of 
sight—so to verify some equally strange informa- 
tion brought us by a fellow-man, we may try his 
fitness as a medium of conveyance for other infor- 
mations. It is thus that if we find an unexcepted 
honesty and an unexcepted accuracy of remem- 
brance in his depositions as to all other things, 
this fortifies our confidence in his deposition as to 
the thing in question. And then, when satisfied 
in this way, that he is a faithful and competent 
informer, there does lie a strength in his repeated 
asseverations—just as when there is a conscious- 
ness of a wholesome state of the organs, strength 
is given to the evidence of the senses by the 
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repeated looks that we cast on any object which 
may be placed before us. Every time that he 
testifies anew the thing at issue, he makes another 
draught upon his memory by which to verify the 
correctness of his recital, and another draught 
upon his moral principles that would be exposed to 
violence by the recital of a falsehood. If we have 
already demonstrated of certain testimony, that the 
thing which it depones to is not more extraordinary 
than would be the falsehood of its own deposition, 
then by this one deposition an equipoise is gained 
between the truth of the matter in question and 
its falsehood. But surely the testimony gathers 
in strength, by its being repeated and persisted in 
—so as to make the supposition of its truth out- 
weigh that of its falsehood. It is always, we should 
imagine, reckoned a favourable circumstance, that 
a witness perseveres in his story—and more 
especially if he do so, not only when put anew to 
the question by others—but should he, in coming 
forth with it spontaneously, prove how intimately 
the conviction of it is blended with the whole 
system and habitude of his thoughts—and still 
more should he, at every fresh utterance, incur a 
fresh danger and inconvenience, which he might 
easily have avoided. It is thus, that through the 
medium of but one acquaintance, of whose sound- 
ness and integrity I have the daily and accumu- 
lating evidence, I might come to the moral 
certainty even of a miracle, should he thus perse- 
vere both in vouching for it by a constant testimony, 
and in proceeding on it by the whole habit and 
regulation of his life. Such a witness as this may. 
VOL. III. F 
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be regarded as an organ through whom I receive 
the knowledge of what happens ata distance, just as 
a telescope or even an eye is the organ by which I 
become acquainted with the appearance and reality 
of distant objects. And, just as I gain an augmented 
confidence in the informations of the latter, when 
upon repeated trials I find the same consistent 
appearance of some visible phenomenon presented 
to my notice—so, in the repeated and consistent 
testimonies of the living organ, the human informer, 
there would seem at each time to be a new 
guarantee for the truth of his one averment. 

8. But there is still another way in which a 
multiple force is given to the evidence of the senses. 
We have already explained how this is obtamed by 
a number of distinct trials with the organ, as in the 
case of sight, by a repetition of looks for example.* 
But beside this way, a multiple force might be 
obtained, even at one look, by a number of distinct 
objects, seen at the same time, with the anomalous 
or extraordinary object in question; and each in 
perfect ‘keeping or harmony therewith. This 
number of contemporaneous things, perceived along 
with some given occurrence, might overbear, with 
a superiority almost infinite, any improbability, 
founded on the rare or unprecedented nature of the 
occurrence itself. An anomalous low-water, for 

* Tf the first look by which I have obtained my information 
has not deceived me more than once in a million times—-and the 
second look be of the same kind and quality with the first, then 
by this simple repetition I obtain the probability of a million 
millions to one for the truth of the information. It is thus that by 
a series of looks, or which is tantamount to this, by a prolonged 


look I become satisfied in a time too short for being computed, 
that there is no deception. 
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example, would accredit itself, we have already 
affirmed, by a single look on the part of the 
- observer—but if, in addition to this, he further, in 
the conscious possession of recollection and of all 
his faculties, recognised every well-known rock 
within the field of vision, that the sea, on retiring, 
leaves behind it, and the whole arrangement of 
those objects which had indelibly impressed them- 
selves upon his remembrance—each object. would 
be a distinct witness, for him, of the trueness 
of his perception. Even granting that he could 
be deceived, when observing exclusively, the now 
lower level of the water, he could not be deceived 
in his perception of the sand and the ground and 
the rocks, and all the familiar objects that were 
now uncovered by the retreat of the ocean. It 
would require, not one only, but a multitude of 
depositions, the falsehood of each of which were 
violently improbable, to impose on a spectator, 
thus attempting to verify the information of his 
own senses, by an examination of each separate 
object on the exposed and forsaken beach. The 
indefinitely large product of so many probabilities 
would outweigh the one improbability which was 
opposed to them—and which lay, in the mere 
singularity of the event. There would not be the 
hesitation of a single minute, in the way of a full 
assurance that what he saw in appearance he saw 
in reality—and there is not a visible phenomenon, 
whether on earth or in the heavens, though a 
violation of the undisturbed repose and stability of 
nature from time immemorial, that could not, on 
the strict principles of experimental calculation, be 
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verified in the same way. ‘The appearance of 
written characters in the sky, the arrest or retro- 
gression of the sun, the vacillation of the moon in 
an unclouded atmosphere so as to alternate along 
a given arch like the ball of a pendulum—are, not 
only possible to God, but may be made credible 
to man, with no other access to the knowledge of 
them than his actual senses, and no other grounds 
of judgment than the actual and received laws of 
evidence. The last phenomenon, in particular, 
might admit of many thousand -verifications, and 
each of them as strong as the evidence of vision, 
upon each of the single objects of which the eye 
takes cognizance. For every vibration of the 
moon, there might be a corresponding vibration in 
the shadows which it casts of every terrestrial object. 
If mistake was possible, in the direct perception of 
the moonin the heavens, there might be innumerable 
guarantees for the accuracy thereof, in the per- 
ceived oscillation of the shadows upon earth. Let 
the observer but take notice, that, for every move- 
ment which he sees, or which he fancies to see, of 
the luminary above, there is a correct and corre- 
sponding movement of each shadow below—and, if 
conscious all the while that his senses are in a whole- 
some state, he, with almost the speed of lightning, ' 
will be convinced, that there is no fancy or illusion, 
in the matter. The imagination might be deceived 
in one thing—though that deception would be as 
utterly in violation of all past experience, as the 
reality of the phenomenon in question—but_ it 
would need the concurrence of a thousand as strong 
violations, or the product of a thousand as strong 
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improbabilities to deceive us in so many things, to 
deceive us in regard to the oscillation of all the 
shadows of which distinct observation might be 
taken, as to deceive us. inregard to the one oscillation 
of the moon in the firmament. To admit the 
reality of the phenomenon, we have only to admit 
one exception to all experience. ‘To reject its 
reality, we must admit the concurrence of a thou- 
sand exceptions to all experience. 

9. We will not contend, that the testimony of a 
single witness admits of equal accessions to the 
force and intensity of its evidence, from a cause 
analogous to that which we have now been con- 
sidering, in regard to the evidence of the senses. 
But surely, it does give augmented weight to the 
testimony of a witness, for some unprecedented 
fact or phenomenon, when all that he testifies beside, 
is either known to be true, or is in perfect keeping 
and consistency with the principal deposition. We 
may conceive him, for example, to avouch, on the 
evidence of his own senses, the resurrection of one 
from the dead. We have already affirmed, that 
such may be the peculiar characteristics of this 
testimony, and such the: peculiar circumstances in 
which it was delivered, as to make its falsehood, 
though unsupported and alone, as improbable, as 
the event testified. And surely, it does superadd 
weight to this solitary deposition, when the same 
witness depones to other facts wherewith it har- 
monizes; and the truth of which, we either inde- 
pendently know, or have the same evidence for, 
that we have for the main fact, in the strong and 
unsuspicious appearances of perfect integrity on 
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the part of the witness. For example, when the 
resurrection is not only deponed to, but the despair 
and affliction of friends at the death and subsequent 
joy at the revival; the sudden enlargement of pro- 
sperity to that cause which, but for the alleged 
resurrection, would have been annihilated, as any 
other infant cause by the destruction of its founder; 
the acceptance of the testimony on the part of the 
many to whom it was addressed; and the variety 
of other things which entered into the narrative, and 
were so bound up as it were with the principal 
fact, that but for its truth they could have had no 
historical existence whatever—these all serve as 
confirmations of the single testimony in question. 
Kach separate congruity affords a distinct guaran- 
tee against the narrator having been mistaken 
or deceived himself; while the manner of perfect 
undesignedness and simplicity, wherewith each is 
introduced, might afford a distinct evidence for his 
not being a deceiver. If apart then from such 
confirmations, the probability that lay in the testi- 
mony was just equal to the improbability that lay 
in the thing testified, then with the confirmations 
the former must outweigh the latter—and though 
we do not ground the establishment of our cause 
on the force that might thus be superadded to the 
testimony of a single witness, we. feel, that had we 
not attempted to make the exhibition of it that we 
have done, we should have been keeping back part 
at least of the strength of our argument. 

10. This power, however, of a single testimony 
or of a single witness to establish the truth ofa 
miracle is, practically, and in reference to the 
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miracles of the New Testament, a minor consi- 
deration. For the accrediting of our religion, it 
is not necessary to insist upon it. But, if it can 
be explained, and without recourse to any peculiar 
instinct of the understanding, it serves to give 
completeness and consistency to our whole specu- 
lation. It might seem to warrant the imagination 
of such an instinct, that, in point of fact, the belief 
of a miracle might be felt, upon the authority 
even of a single informer; and, that with a certain 
number of credentials accumulated upon his 
person, the belief would be felt instantly and 
irreversibly. ‘To be impressed rightly by such 
belief, it is not necessary, that we should be able 
to state the grounds of it. Still, however, the 
explanation of the actual phenomena of belief is, 
of itself, an interesting object, when it can be 
accomplished. We hold that, in this instance, 
an account can be given of the phenomena, without 
calling in the aid of any distinct or original prin- 
ciple in the constitution of the human mind— 
another example, out of the many, of that marvel- 
lous coincidence, which obtains, between the 
apparently intuitive judgments of the vulgar, and 
the calculations of scientific men. 

11. This marvellous coincidence so well noticed 
by La Place in various parts of his work,* is not 
only one of his most profound, but one of the 


* «Tt is this principle of Daniel Bernoulli's which makes the 
results of calculation to coincide with the indications of common 
sense, and which affords the means of appreciating with some 
exactness these otherwise vague indications.”— Theorie Analytique 
des Probabilités. 1812, p. 440. 

“We see by this essay, that the Theory of Probabilities is 
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most solid of those general observations in which 
he has indulged himself, and by which he relieves 
the more abstruse and scientific character both of 
his Analytic Theory, and of his Essay on Pro- 
babilities. It is not certainly the love of the 
marvellous, but strict and sound philosophy, which 
prompted him to make the observation—and it 
might have led him, we think, to assign another 
possible reason for the faith of the vulgar, in 
certain miracles at least, than the only one which 
he has been pleased to allege—even their love of 
the marvellous. Nothing can be truer than the 
harmony which obtains between their most rapid 
and confident intuitions on the one hand, and 
the results of strict calculation on the other. For 
example what can be more prompt, and at the 
same time» more unfailingly accurate, than’ their 
identification of a personal acquaintance—pro- 
ceeding doubtless on the felt unlikelihood of any 
other person realizing the very combination of 
lineaments and features by which he is ascertained 
and distinguished from the rest of the species. 
Should there be only one man in a thousand who 
possesses a deceiving resemblance in any one 
individual feature to the person in question, then 
it is by a very high power of a thousand, by a 
number amounting to many millions, that a 
calculator of probabilities would estimate the 
unlikelihood of any other person uniting all the 
same features and same peculiarities, or by which 


nothing at bottom, but good sense reduced to calculation. ~It 
makes us estimate with exactness what just spirits feel by a sort 
of instinct, and without being able to render an account of it.”— 
Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités. 1814, p. 96. 
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he would estimate the chance bordering upon 
certainty that he was not deceived in the par- 
ticular instance before him. It is by such a product, 
in fact, of separate unlikelihoods, that a man can 
identify on the instant, not merely his own friend, 
but his own hat, his own staff, his own umbrella. 
It is the number of independent characteristics 
which meet in any of these articles, that leads to so 
swift and sound a conclusion in regard to them ; 
and precisely on the same principle, it is the 
number. of the independent characteristics of truth 
meeting in one testimony which gives a power 
of conviction to it, that surmounts the most 
violent improbability. This surely is a possible 
explanation of the fact that so many enlightened 
minds, on a specific examination of the actual 
evidence for the miracles of Christianity, have 
deferred to them—long before Hume framed his 
metaphysical argument, or La Place revived it 
ina mathematical form. It is well however that it 
admits both of a metaphysical and mathematical 
refutation—the strength of which however becomes 
more palpable, when we pass as in the following 
section from the consideration of a single testi- 
mony, to that of a concurrence of testimonies. 


Section 1V.—On the Power which lies in the 
Concurrence of distinct Testimonies. 


1. In throwing a pair of dice, the chance that aces 
shall cast up, is as one to thirty-six. There being 
F 2 
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six sides on each of the dice, the chance that an 
ace shall cast up with the first of them is as one 
to six, and with the second is also one to six: and 
one to thirty-six expresses the probability that 
both shall concur—the chance of both conditions 
being realized at once, being just equal to the pro- 
duct of the separate chances into each other. 

2. It is precisely at such a rate that the pro- 
bability for the falsehood of any definition decreases, 
or the probability for its truth increases, with the 
concurrence of testimonies in its favour. If one of 
these testimonies be‘of such a kind, as, taking all 
the ostensible circumstances together, to have 
proved false once in six times, this single testimony 
gives the probability of six to one on the side of 
the thing deponed to. The addition of just such 
another testimony would make out the probability 
of thirty-six, and of a third two hundred and six- 
teen—or the probability on the whole, arising 
from testimony or the truth of any occurrence, 
may be represented, by the product of the 
separate probabilities for the truth of each indiyi- 
dual testimony. 

3. Of course, the testimonies must be supposed 
independent of each other. And then, we are 
not to wonder, at the speedy and perfect assurance 
which, by their means, we: obtain of many events, 
although they should have no other evidence to 
rest upon. Such, after all, is the majority of 
truth to falsehood in the world—that, on the 
strength even of one of its every-day testimonies, 
we place implicit reliance on the truth of an event, 
whereof previously, we had no expectation. Of 
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how many of our familiars may it be said, that the 
chance is at least as a thousand to one, of his 
speaking truth rather than falsehood. Let two 
such concur, then, in any deposition—and, in as 
far as the probability of an event depends on the 
integrity of the witnesses, there are the chances of 
no less than a million to one in its favour. There 
must, then, be the inherent improbability of a 
million to one in the event itself, ere, with such 
a support from testimony, it can be dismissed as 
unworthy of credit. It will be seen, by what 
an immense superiority of evidence, on the addition 
of a third or a fourth or a certain number of wit- 
nesses, even this or indeed any definite impro- 
bability might be overcome—an evidence, which 
grows and gathers in rapid multiple progression 
by the addition of every new witness—provided 
always, that each depones on his own independent 
knowledge, and that they have no collusion with 
one another. 

4. It is thus that, had we good enough separate 
testimonies, we might obtain ‘by their conjunction, 
an evidence in behalf of a miracle that would out- 
weigh to any amount the improbability which is 
inherent in the miracle itself. It is quite true 
that the establishment of a miracle requires 
stronger testimony than an ordinary event does— 
yet let that stronger testimony only be multiplied 
as much as the weaker, and the result would be, 
that the miracle should not only be as credible, but 
indefinitely and to any extent more credible, than 
the ordinary event. For example let the impro- 
bability of a miracle be estimated at a million, and 
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attested by three witnesses for each of whose 
separate integrities there is the probability of a 
million—then from the testimony of any one of 
these witnesses we obtain an equivalent or equi- 
poise to the improbability of the miracle—leaving 
the product of the remaining two integrities, or a 
million of millions to represent the strength of our 
reason for believing the alleged miracle to be 
true. Should the ordinary event, on the other 
hand, have, in certain given circumstances, the 
improbability of a thousand attached to it, and be 
attested by three witnesses for each of whose 
integrities there is the probability of a thousand— 
then, as before, would the deposition of one of 
these witnesses neutralize the improbability of the 
event; but the joint testimony of the remaining 
two witnesses would only afford the probability of 
a thousand times a thousand, or of one million to 
represent the strength of our reason for believing 
the alleged event to be true. In other words, 
we should, in the respective circumstances now 
stated, have a million times better reason for 
believing in the truth of the miracle than in that 
of the ordinary event. Sceptics complain of the 
tax on their credulity, when they are called upon 
to put faith in miracles. Let them have a care, 
lest they, all the time, should, in reference to the 
miracles of the gospel, be resisting a claim upon 
their belief, many million-fold greater, than is 
possessed even by the commonest events in the 
history of past ages. 

5. But, to obtain the requisite strength of evidence: 
for overcoming the native improbability of a miracle, 
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it is not necessary that all the separate testimonies 
should be of the best and highest description. By 
one such testimony we might effect an equipoise. 
And by the addition of another, though of a very 
inferior sort, we might gain a preponderancy. One 
testimony of a superlative order, and whose false- 
hood would be miraculous, is of force enough, at 
least to countervail the improbability of an event 
whose truth would be miraculous. ‘The super- 
addition of another testimony, of so low a character 
as to have deceived or misgiven once in six times, 
would of itself establish a proof of six times greater 
‘strength than the improbability that had to be 
overcome by it. It is thus that subsidiary, though 
inferior testimonies, are not without effect on the 
general result. They could, even of themselves 
overbalance the unlikelihood of a miracle—and 
when compounded, as they are in gospel history, 
with so many testimonies of the highest kind, the 
effect exceeds all conception, if not all computation. 
Nothing therefore can be juster than: the reflection 
of Dr. Paley, when, in coming to a conclusive 
reckoning with Mr. Hume, he practically disposes . 
of his argument by showing how it fails in a specific 
case.* 

6. This deliverance of Paley, proceeded from 
the. force of the evidence being felt, not from its 
being calculated. For in order to be felt and felt 
rightly too, or in some sort of general proportion 
to its strength, it is not necessary that the calcula- 
tion should precede the feeling. There is nothing 


* See Chap. I. § 20. 
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more familiar, than the instant formation of a 
shrewd and unerring judgment by men, who are 
wholly unable to state the grounds of it. With 
what confidence for example, will a man identify 
his acquaintance, among the many thousands of 
human beings who pass before him—yet who never 
has either reflected on the principles, or estimated 
the strength of that evidence on which his determi- 
nation proceeds. He may never have computed, 
how indefinite is the variety of human countenances 
which can be formed by means of the possible 
changes in the combination of a few lineaments or 
features—and yet with what perfect accuracy as 
well as confidence will he recognise his own friend 
or his own hat or his own umbrella? He feels 
the evidence without knowing any thing of its 
philosophical vindication. He has the sense of it, 
though not the science of it—and this is enough, 
to carry him in safety through the manifold judg- 
ments he is called upon to make, in the practical 
business of life. It is thus that an unlettered 
workman, incapable though he be of all nice caleu- 
lation, may, in these matters, have the nicest pro- 
priety of quick and instant discernment. Whether 
it be the circumstantial testimony of one witness 
or the multiple testimony of several, he cannot 
make the correct numerical estimate, but he can 
take on the correct impression of each new cir- 
cumstance in the former case, or of each new 
deposition in the latter. It would not make him a 
better juryman though he were tutored in the 
philosophy of evidence—at least, it is the common 
sense of a jury, and not their philosophy, which 
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forms, in every instance when there is to be a 
judgment founded upon testimony, our best guar- 
antee for the soundness of their decision. And as 
it is not necessary for their coming to a right 
practical judgment on any given case, that they 
should be able to comprehend the true philosophy 
on the subject of testimony, as little is it necessary 
that they should be able to confute a false philoso- 
phy on the same subject. ‘The true philosophy 
does not aid them—the false does not impede or 
unsettle. them. ‘They judge as they would have 
done although no philosophy had been raised upon 
the question—and it is precisely thus, that the 
practical and home-bred sagacity of Dr. nePeley meets 
with the sophistry of Hume. 

9. Still, it is desirable, that it should be met on 
its own ground, and refuted in the terms of a gene- 
ral argument. And for this purpose, we revert 
with all confidence to the argument which we have 
already employed. When Mr. Hume affirms that 
testimony has often deceived us, our reply is that 
there is a species of testimony which never deceived 
us—and that when a testimony of this species is 
associated with a miracle, then there is an evidence 
for its reality, at least as strong as the counter- 
evidence which lies in the improbability of a miracle 
as such. After this we seek no aid, though we 
believe it to be had, from the principles adverted 
to in our last section—and by which we endeavoured 
to make it apparent, that even a single testimony 
might more than countervail the improbability of 
a singular event. The vast, the indefinite supe- 
riority of the evidence over the objection may be 
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made out in another way—by the composition of 
testimonies. 


8. Having thus freed the argument in the 
abstract from the objection of Mr. Hume, we can 
now, with all the greater confidence, pass to the 
argument in the concrete, as founded on the 
actual state of the testimony for our religion. 
There, we behold an indefinitely greater strength 
of evidence than that afforded by the twelve men — 
who make up the supposed case of Dr. Paley. 
Those ages of unquestionable martyrdom furnish 
us with thousands—and, in each of their dying 
testimonies, we behold a separate argument in 
favour of the christian miracles, as strong as the 
objection laid to their charge, on the score of 
dissimilarity to all example and experience. The 
argument, grounded on the combination of such 
testimonies, exceeds all computation—and, whatever 
strength there may be in the consideration, that 
never did such an event as the resurrection of our 
Saviour before occur in the annals of our species, 
it is overpassed by the more than million-fold 
strength of the reply, that never did there occur 
in the annals of our species, the falsehood of any 
one such testimony, as that whereof we can allege 
the consent of many thousands to the fact in 
question. We have not only the countless deposi- 
tions of witnesses absolutely without exception— 
but these multiplied in force and effectiveness times 
without number, by witnesses of every inferior 
grade beneath them—men of probity and good 
sense, though not signalized by martyrdom— 
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authors who have left their written testimonies with 
every character both of simplicity and earnestness 
behind them—oral witnesses accredited by their 
suffermgs or their readiness to suffer, and as 
numerous as were the individual members of all 
the christian churches in the days of the apostles 
—the testimony of a whole nation of enemies, and 
that signified in a way the most expressive, even 
by their silence on the subject of the christian 
miracles, those best vouchers for a faith which they 
detested—a like silence, virtually expressive of the 
same thing, among the hosts more numerous still, 
of provoked and persecuting Gentiles—the utter 
destitution of all credible testimony or credible 
proof against the cause, among its adversaries— 
while among its friends, a multitude of distinct and 
separate and wholly independent testimonies, each 
followed by a track of historic evidence and light 
that comes after it, and altogether composing a 
broad stream of effulgence that has borne down the 
gospel story on such characters of brightness as 
no distance of time can obscure, and as, in fact, 
the researches of each successive generation among 
the documents of antiquity only serve to irradiate 
the more. When Mr. Hume appeals to’ our 
experience of the falsehood of testimony, we ask, 
if ever on the face of the earth, there has been 
the experience of the falsehood of such testimony 
—or rather, when we think of the rapid progression 
by which it grows and multiplies with every new 
accession that is made to it, may we confidently 
affirm of its evidence, that no anomalies in nature 
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or history however unexampled, that no miracles 
however stupendous, can withstand it. 

9. And Mr. Hume himself confesses of testi- 
mony, that it might in particular circumstances, 
have a force of evidence, sufficient to. overpower 
his own argument. He imagines a universal 
darkness to have lasted for some days, in a by-gone 
age, and that had been the subject of a universal 
and uncontradicted tradition, down to the present 
times—that it was either incidentally noticed, or 
expressly deponed to, by contemporary authors— 
that, in every newly visited country, the same 
thing, handed down by transmission, remained the 
current and strong belief of all the inhabitants— 
that there was a perfect historical consistency, 
both in all the accounts of it at the time, and in 
the constant allusion made to it by succeeding 
authors. Mr. Hume, when directly judging of 
the event in question in the light of this evidence, 
even though the evidence of testimony, feels him- 
self forced to admit the truth of it—a conclusion, 
altogether the opposite of that to which he is led 
by the reflex cognizance which he takes of the 
evidence itself. He cannot resist the admission 
of a most stupendous miracle, when supported by 
evidence so strong. Ina word, he defers to our 
own principle, of the confidence due to such 
testimony—or, of not making one sort of testimony 
responsible for the errors or the falsities, which 
may be detected in other and altogether distinct 
sorts of testimony. This he admits in one case— 
and it is just by specific examination, that we 
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ascertain whether it may not be applicable to 
other cases also. Mr. Hume, without computation, 
and by the dictate of an instant and intuitive 
sagacity, gives his consent to the truth of a 
miracle, on the strength of a certain imagined 
testimony by which he conceives it to be supported. 
And many a sound believer, without computation, 
_ but in virtue of the same felt strength which hes 
in the real testimony for the miracles of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, comes to a like firm, 
and, we maintain, a like warrantable conviction 
in their favour. We hold that, apart from com- 
putation, the belief in both instances is alike 
warrantable. But it is well, if the scientific or 
arithmetical proof can be superadded to the popular 
and instant persuasion—that so, the doctrine of 
probabilities which, in the hands of La Place, has 
been turned to the purposes of infidelity, might 
be converted into an auxiliary and voucher for the 
faith. It is desirable that the evidence for the 
miracles of the New Testament, were not only 
felt to be overbearing, but were exhibited in 
calculation to be so. 

10. Before taking leave of Mr. Hume, let us 
endeavour to point out by what dexterity it was, 
that he managed to construct two plausible argu- 
ments—the first on the side of Atheism, the second 
on the side of Deism. The reader will recollect 
his atheistical argument grounded on the allegation 
of the world beimg a singular effect—and that we 
could not therefore reason to its cause, as we can 
to the cause of any other consequent whose antece- 
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dent we had ourselves observed on some former 
occasion. We met that argument by the counter- 
allegation, that though the world viewed in its 
totality and as a compound aggregate was singular, 
yet that it had a something in common with all 
those productions which were the effects of a 
designing cause, and that in respect of that thing 
it had no singularity. There is the adaptation of 
means to an end in the world, as distinct and 
discernible as there is such adaptation in a watch 
—and as it is adaptation, and that alone, in the 
watch, which indicates the watchmaker, so it is 
adaptation, and that alone, in the world, from which 
we infer a world-maker. Now we should like to 
notice a kind of reverse artifice to this in the con- 
struction of his other argument. Indevising the first 
argument, he specialized the world from all kindred 
phenomena, notwithstanding the common property 
of adaptation which it had along with them. In 
devising the second argument, he confounded the 
first and highest sort of testimony with all the sorts, 
notwithstanding the special property by which it 
stands distinguished from the rest. In the first 
argument, he overlooks the common property, and 
specializes—in the second, he overlooks the special 
property and confounds. Whether it proceeded 
from design or the want of discrimination, we 
know not—but when he looked to the world and 
pronounced it singular, he made no mention of that 
in the world, which likens it to all other examples 
of mechanism. And when he looked to the best 
and highest species of testimony and pronounced it 
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fallacious, because under the general name of 
testimony instances of error and falsity were com- 
prehended, he made no mention of that in the 
superior which distinguished it from all the other 
and inferior species of testimony. In the one case, 
where there is a common ingredient, yet he would 
specialize and separate from all. In the other case, 
where there is a special ingredient, yet he would 
confoundand reduceit to a state of commonness with 
all. He calls the world singular, when the one 
thing which it has in common with others, is that 
on which may be founded the inference of a God. - 
He calls the christian testimony common, when 
the one thing, which it has in contradistinction to 
many other testimonies, is that on which may be 
founded the inference of a revelation from God. 
He views the world in its singularity ; and, when 
so doing, overlooks the common attribute which 
it possesses, and which constitutes the strength 
of the theistical argument. He views testimony 
in its generality; and, when so doing, overlooks 
the special property which it possesses, and 
which constitutes the strength of the christian 
argument. He chooses, in the first mstance, to 
discriminate where there is no difference, or at 
least no difference of argumentative effect against 
the existence of a God. He chooses in the second 
instance to confound where there is a difference, 
and a difference of the utmost argumentative effect 
in favour of revelation. In both he hath violated, 
though by cross and contradictory methods, a prin- 
ciple of logic—and it needs but a logical rectification 
to restore both, to the argument for a God and to 
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the argument for Christianity, the strength which 
belongs to them.* 
11. Hitherto, both these arguments have been 


* The great name of a philosopher gives a destructive fascina- 
tion to any dogmata he may utter, however rash or reckless 
they should be; and the defenders of Christianity therefore cannot 
be at too much pains to expose their real character. After Hume, 
we know of none who has converted the reputation he earned 
in the other sciences, into a more dangerous instrument of unfair 
and injurious offence to the science of theology, than La Place, 
the greatest mathematician and astronomer of the present century. 
In his two works on the Doctrine of Probabilities, he makes 
frequent discovery of his inclination to throw discredit on the 
pretensions both of natural and revealed religion. For example, in 
speaking of events and of their necessary dependence on the laws 
of nature, he tells us that— In our ignorance of those links by 
which they are united with the entire system of the Universe, we 
ascribe them to final causes or to chance, according as they happen 
regularly or without apparent order; but these imaginary causes 
have successively given way with the limits of our knowledge, 
and disappear entirely before that sound philosophy which sees 
nothing in them but the expression of our ignorance of the true 
causes.” They are such exhibitions of sentiment as these, which 
convince us of the vast importance of the distinction that we make, 
between the laws of matter and its dispositions. It seems clear 
from the above extract that La Place thinks the final cause for 
any event or class of events might be dispensed with, so soon as 
the discovery has been made of its efficient or physical cause. But 
physical causes as we have already explained account only for the 
events which take place in successive nature. They do not 
account for the existing relations which take place in contempo- 
raneous nature. Now we can afford to give up the laws of mat- 
ter; and rest our main argument for the being of a God, in as 
far as it can be gathered from the external world, upon its collo- 
eations. 

The above extract evinces a hostile feeling towards the religion 
of nature. The following, as directed against the historical evi- 
dence of Christianity, evinces a no less hostile feeling towards the 
religion of the Bible. ‘‘ Let us suppose a fact conveyed to us 
through twenty witnesses—the first conveying it to the second, 
the second to the third, and so on. Let us also suppose that the 
probability in favour of each witness is equal to nine-tenths—the 
probability of the fact will then be less than one-eighth—that is 
to say we shall have more chances than seven to one for its being 
false. We cannot better illustrate this diminution of probability, 
than by the extinction which takes place on the clearness of 
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disposed of in a way that we deem to be unsatis- 
factory. Hach has been met by the assertion of a 
distinct and original principle in our intellectual 
constitution, that we believe had been previously 
unheard of—the one an instinctive perception of 
design apart from experience ; the other, an instinc- 
tive faith in testimony equally apart from experience. 
This was certainly a great homage to the ingenuity 
of Hume on the part of his opponents—being, in 


objects when several pieces of glass are interposed—a very small 
number of pieces sufficing to intercept the view of an object which 
a single piece would allow us ‘to perceive ina distinct manner. 
Historians do not appear to have attended enough to this reduction 
in the probability of facts, when they are looked to across a great 
number of successive generations: several historical events now 
reported certain, would become at least doubtful, if submitted to 
this proof.”—lIt is thus that by the glare of a false analogy, and 
having in it much at least of the semblance of science, the evidence 
for the miracles of the gospel might be represented as having 
undergone successive abstractions, till now attenuated toa shadow. 
Now what do we find to be the true state of the matter, when we 
abstain from bringing the vague analogies of one science or one 
subject into contact with another, to which it is in no way appli- 
cable? We at this moment enjoy a much greater sufficiency and 
splendour of historical evidence for the narratives of the gospel, 
than the christian world did three hundred years ago—from the dis- 
covery since that period of innumerable documents then unknown, 
and from the results of that laborious investigation by which they 
have been made to cast the light of a constantly increasing con- 
firmation on each other. The geologists of the present day are 
in infinitely better circumstances for guessing at the past history 
of the globe, than the geologists of five hundred years back; and 
that, because they know infinitely more of those fossile characters 
and remains, which may be regarded as so ‘many vestiges or in- 
scriptions by the hand of nature, and because they can now read 
these records of hers with a better exercised discernment than 
before. In like manner the sacred eruditionists of the present 
day see much clearer and farther than their forefathers did into 
the records of Christianity ; and since the invention of printing, 
the discoveries which are perpetually being made by them, invest 
the credentials of our faith with a lustre that always increases 
and never decays—after they have been consigned to the “im- 
-mortal custody of the press.” 
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fact, a fulladmission of the soundness of his reasoning 
on the then only existent data, that is, on all which 
had yet been known of the mental philosophy. Inso- 
much, that to stem his infidelity in both its branches, 
they had to discover what was before unknown; or 
rather, we think, to invent or imagine what was 
before unthought of. We hold both the cause of 
Natural Theology, and the cause of Christianity, 
to be imdependent of any such device—and that 
without complicating and mystifying the science of 
human nature, or having recourse to questionable 
novelties, there might, on the ground of experi- 
mental evidence alone, be raised a defence against 
each of his two sophistries, more effective than 
any which has been hitherto attempted, and cer- 
tainly far more luminous. 

12. One main advantage of such a refutation as 
we have attempted, is, that if effective, it goes 
conclusively to establish the experimental character 
of the evidence for the truth of Christianity—the 
only appropriate evidence for a religion of facts. 
We feel anxious for the removal of all from the 
christian side of the controversy which might obli- 
terate that character—and we did feel an oblitera- 
tion, so long as no other argument could be devised, 
by which to meet the sophistry of Hume, but such 
as recognised our faith in testimony to be distinct 
from our faith in experience. I hold it a most 
important demonstration, if it have really been 
made out, that the historical argument for the 
truth of Christianity has a purely inductive basis to 
rest upon; and that all the strength and glory which 
modern science has taken to herself, because of 
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her firm standing on the groundwork of observation, 
belongs, without mixture and without attenuation, 
to the faith which we profess. The characteristic 
thing which gives such vigorous and enduring 
staple to the philosophy of our age, is, that she 
now builds up all her doctrine on the findings of 
experience—and, no longer as before, on the fancies 
of a creative imagination. What we hold then a 
most desirable thing in argumenting the cause of 
Christianity, is to preserve this strictly experi- 
mental character to the reasonings on which her 
authority is founded—and we ever felt this subtlety 
of Hume, not as argued by him, but as redargued 
by his opponents, to be an obstacle in the way. 
It seemed a giving up of the authority of experi- 
ence, to affirm of testimony, a character sui generis, 
and which owned no fellowship with the other— 
and we do feel, as if restored to comfort and to 
confidence, when, on the premises of our antagonist, 
that testimony is reducible to experience, we can 
nevertheless make good an overwhelming superi- 
ority of proof, for the miracles of Christ and his 
immediate followers. We now, in reference to our 
gospel and our faith, hold ourselves to be as firmly 
posted, as the disciples of modern science, on the 
evidence, the purely observational evidence of 
ascertained facts. It only remains, to follow the 
investigation consistently out, from the evidence of 
Christianity to the substance of Christianity—and 
to take our lessons from the volume of revelation, 
just as every sound experimental philosopher takes 
his from the volume of nature. They hold the 
authority of one natural observation to be of more 
VOL. III. G 
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weight than the goodliest theory however plausible. 
And we, with our well accredited record, should 
hold one scriptural observation taken from its 
pages, to be of surpassing authority and value over 
all gratuitous imaginations of our own. ‘The 
question of sound philosophy is, what findest thou ? 
The question of sound theology is, what readest 
thou? There have been repeated attempts to 
put these two at variance—and to oppose the lessons 
taken from the works, to the lessons taken from 
the word of God. But there is the same reigning 
spirit that actuates the true disciple in each of these 
departments, and a harmony of principle in both. 


BOOK Il. 


ON THE MIRACULOUS EVIDENCE FOR THE 
TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Principles of Historical Evidence, and 
_ their Application to the Question of the Truth 
of Christianity. 


1. Were a verbal communication to come to us 
from a person at a distance, there are two ways 
in which we might try to satisfy ourselves, that 
this was a true communication, and that there 
was ho imposition in the affair. We might either 
sit In examination upon the substance of the 
message, and then, from what we knew of the 
person from whom it professed to come, judge 
whether it was probable that such a message 
would be sent by him; or we may sit in ex- 
amination upon the credibility of the messengers. 

2. It is evident, that in carrying on the first 
examination, we might be subject to very great 
uncertainty. The professed author of the com- 
munication in question may live at such a distance 
from us, that we may never have it in our power 
to verify his message by any personal conversation 
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with him. We may be so far ignorant of his 
character and designs, as to be unqualified to 
judge of the kind of communication that should 
proceed from him. ‘To estimate aright the proba- 
ble genuineness of the message from what we 
know of its author, would require an acquaintance 
with his plans, and views, and circumstances, of 
which we may not be in possession. We may 
bring the greatest degree of sagacity to this inves- 
tigation; but then the highest sagacity is of no 
avail, when there is an insufficiency of data. Our 
ingenuity may be unbounded; but then we may 
want the ‘materials. The principle which we 
assume may be untrue im itself, and, therefore, 
may be fallacious in its application. 

3. Thus, we may derive very little light from 
our first argument. But there is still a sect in 
reserve—the credibility of the messengers. We may 
be no judges of the kind of communication which 
is natural, or hkely to proceed from a. person 
with whom we are but imperfectly acquainted ; 
but we may be very competent judges of the 
degree of faith that is to be reposed in the bearers 
of that communication. We may know and ap- 
preciate the natural signs of veracity. There is a 
tone and a manner characteristic of honesty, which 
may be both intelligible and convincing. There 
may be a concurrence of several messengers. 
There may be their substantial agreement. ‘There 
may be the total want of any thing like concert or 
collusion among them. ‘There may be their 
determined and unanimous perseverance, in spite 
of all the incredulity and all the opposition which 
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they meet with. The subject of the communica- 
tion may be most unpalatable to us; and we may 
be so unreasonable, as to wreak our unpleasant 
feelings upon the bearers of it. In this way, they 
may not only have no earthly interest to deceive 
us, but have the strongest inducement possible to 
abstain from insisting upon that message which 
they were charged to deliver. Last of all, as the 
conclusive seal of their authenticity, they may all 
agree in giving us a watchword, which we previ- 
ously knew could be given by none but their 
master ; and which none but his messengers could 
ever obtain the possession of. In this way, 
unfruitful as all our efforts may have been upon 
the first subject of examination, we may derive 
from the second the most decisive evidence, that 
the message in question is a real message, and was 
actually transmitted to us by its professed author. 

(4.) Now, this consideration applies in all its 
parts to a message from God. ‘The argument for 
the truth of this message resolves itself into the 
same two topics of examination. We may sit in 
judgment upon the subject of the message; or we 
may sit in judgment upon the credibility of its 
bearers. 

4. The first forms a part at least of that argu- 
ment for the truth of the Christian religion, which 
comes under the head of its internal evidences. 
The substance of the message is neither more nor 
less, than that particular scheme of the divine 
economy which is revealed to us in the New 
Testament; and the point of inquiry is, whether 
this scheme be consistent with that knowledge of 
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God and his attributes which we are previously 
in possession of ? 

5. It is doubtful to many, whether any effectual 
argument can be founded upon this consideration, 
because they do not count themselves enough 
acquainted with the designs or character of the 
being from whom the message professes to have 
come. Were the author of the message some 
distant and unknown individual of our own species, 
we would scarcely be entitled to found an argument 
upon any comparison of ours, betwixt the import 
of the message and the character of the individual, 
even though we had our general experience of 
human nature to help us in the speculation. Now, 
of the invisible God, they affirm that we have no 
experience whatever. We are still further removed 
from all direct and personal observation of him or 
of his counsels. Whether we think of the eternity 
of his government, or the mighty range of its 
influence over the wide departments of nature and 
of providence, he stands at such a distance from 
us, as to make the management of his empire a 
subject well nigh inaccessible to all our faculties. 

6. It is evident, however, that this does not 
apply to the second topic of examination. The 
bearers of the message were beings like ourselves ; 
and we can apply our safe and certain experience 
of man to their conduct and their testimony. We 
may know too little of God, to found any confident 
argument @ priori upon the coincidence which we 
conceive to exist between the subject of the message 
and our previous conceptions of its author. But 
we may know enough of man to pronounce upon 
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the credibility of the messengers. Had they the 
manner and physiognomy of honest men? Was 
their testimony resisted, and did they persevere in 
it? Wad they any interest in fabricating the 
message ; or did they suffer in consequence of this 
perseverance ? Did they suffer to such a degree, 
as to constitute a satisfying pledge of their inte- 
grity? Was there more than one messenger, and 
did they agree as to the substance of that com- 
munication which they made to the world? Did 
they exhibit any special mark of their office as the 
messengers of God; such a mark as none but God 
could give, and none but his approved messengers 
could obtain the possession of ? Was this mark 
the power of working miracles; and were these 
miracles so obviously addressed to the senses, as 
to leave no suspicion of deceit behind them? ‘These 
are questions which we feel our competency to take 
up, and to decide upon. ‘They lie within the 
legitimate boundaries of human observation ; and 
upon the solution of these do we at present rest 
the question of the truth of the christian religion. 
7. This, then, is the state of the question with 
those to whom the message was originally addressed. 
They had personal access to the messengers ; and 
the evidences of their veracity lay before them. 
They were the eye and ear witnesses of those facts, 
which occurred at the commencement of the christian 
religion, and upon which its credibility rests. What 
met their observation must have been enough to 
satisfy them ; but we live at the distance of nearly 
2000 years, and is there enough to satisfy us? 
Those facts, which constitute the evidence for 
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Christianity, might have been credible and con- 
vincing to them, if they really saw them; but is 
there any way by which they can be rendered 
credible and convincing to us, who only read of 
them? What is the expedient by which the 
knowledge and belief of the men of other times can 
be transmitted to posterity? Can we distinguish 
‘between a corrupt and a faithful transmission ? 
Have we evidence before us, by which we can 
ascertain what was the belief of those to whom the 
message was first communicated? And can the 
belief which existed in their minds be derived to 
ours, by our sitting in judgment upon the reasons 
which produced it ? 

8. The surest way in which the belief and know 
ledge of the men of former ages can be transmitted 
to their descendants, is through the medium of 
written testimony ; and it is fortunate for us, that 
the records of the christian religion are not the only 
historical documents which have come down to us. 
A great variety of information has come down to 
us in this way; and a great part of that informa- 
tion is as firmly believed, and as confidently pro- 
ceeded upon, as if the thing narrated had happened 
within the limits of our eye-sight. Noman doubts 
the invasion of Britam by Julius Cesar; and no 
man doubts, therefore, that a conviction of the truth 
of past events may be fairly produced in the mind 
by the instrumentality of a written memorial. This 
is the kind of evidence which is chiefly appealed to 
for the truth of ancient history; and it is counted 
satisfying evidence for all that part of it which is 
received and depended upon. 
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9. In laying before the reader, then, the evidence 
for the truth of Christianity, we do not call his 
mind to any singular or unprecedented exercise of 
its faculties. _ We call him to pronounce upon the 
credibility of written documents, which profess to 
have been published at a certain age, and by cer- 
tainauthors. The inquiry involves in it no princi- 
ple which is not appealed to every day in questions 
of ordinary criticism. To sit in judgment on the 
eredibility of a written document, is a frequent and 
familiar exercise of the understanding with literary 
men. It is fortunate for the human mind, when 
so interesting a question as its religious faith can 
be placed under the tribunal of such evidence as it 
is competent to pronounce upon. It was fortunate 
for those to whom Christianity (a professed com- 
munication from heaven) was first addressed, that 
they could decide upon the genuineness of the 
communication -by such familiar and every-day 
principles, as the marks of truth or falsehood in the 
human bearers of that communication. And it is 
fortunate for us, that when, after that communica- 
tion has assumed the form of a historical document, 
we can pronounce upon the degree of credit which 
should be attached to it, by the very same exercise 
of mind which we so confidently engage in, when 
sitting in examination upon the other historical doc- 
uments that have come down to us from antiquity. 

10. If two historical documents possess equal 
degrees of evidence, they should produce equal 
degrees of conviction. But if the object of the one 
be to establish some fact connected with our reli- 
gious faith, while the object of the other is to estab- 
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lish some fact, about which we feel no other interest, 
than that general curiosity which is gratified by the 
solution of any question in literature, this difference 
in the object produces a difference of effect in the 
feelings and tendencies of the mind. It is impos- 
sible for the mind, while it inquires into the evidence 
of a christian document, to abstain from all refer- 
ence to the important conclusion of the mquiry. 
And this will necessarily mingle its mfluence with 
the arguments which engage its attention. It may 
be of importance to attend to the peculiar feelings 
which. are thus given to the investigation, and in 
how far they have affected the impression of the 
christian argument. 

11. We know it to be the opinion of some, that 
in this way an undue advantage has been given to 
that argument. Instead-of a pure question of truth, 
it has been made a question of sentiment, and the 
wishes of the heart have mingled with the exercises 
of the understanding. There is a class of men 
who may feel disposed to overrate its evidences, 
because they are anxious to give every support and 
stability to a system, which they conceive to be 
most intimately connected with the dearest hopes 
and wishes of humanity ; because their imagination 
is carried away by the sublimity of its doctrines, or 
their heart engaged by that amiable morality which 
is so much calculated to improve and adorn the 
face of society. 

12. Now, we are ready to admit, that as the 
object of the inquiry is not the character, but the 
truth of Christianity, the philosopher should be 
careful to protect his mind from the delusion of its 
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charms. He should separate the exercises of the 
understanding from the tendencies of the fancy or 
of the heart. He should be prepared to follow 
the light of evidence, though it may lead him to 
conclusions the most painful and melancholy. He 
should train his mind to all the hardihood of 
abstract and unfeeling intelligence. He should 
give up every thing to the supremacy of argument, 
and be able to renounce, without a sigh, all the 
tenderest prepossessions of infancy, the moment 
that truth demands of him the sacrifice. - Let it 
be remembered, however, that while one species 
of prejudice operates in favour of Christianity, 
another prejudice operates against it. ‘There is a 
class of men who are repelled from the investigation 
of its evidences, because in their minds Christianity 
is allied. with the weakness of superstition; and 
they feel that they are descending, when they 
bring down their attention to a subject which 
engrosses so much respect and admiration from 
the vulgar. 

13. It appears to us, that the peculiar feeling 
which the sacredness of the subject gives to the 
inquirer, is, upon the whole, unfavourable to the 
impression of the christian argument. Had the 
subject not been sacred, and had the same testi- 
mony been given to the facts that are connected 
with it, we are satisfied, that the history of 
Jesus, in the New Testament, would have been 
looked upon as the best supported by evidence of 
any history that has come. down to us. It would 
assist us in appreciating the evidence for the truth 
of the gospel history, if we could conceive for a 
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moment, that Jesus, instead of being the founder 
of a new religion, had been merely the founder of 
a new school of philosophy, and that the different 
histories which have come down to us had merely 
represented him as an extraordinary person, who 
had rendered himself illustrious among his country- 
men by the wisdom of his sayings, and the benefi- 
cence of his actions. We venture to say, that had 
this been the case, a tenth part of the testimony 
which has actually been given, would have been 
enough to satisfy us. Had it been a question of 
mere. erudition, where neither a predilection in 
favour of a religion, nor an antipathy against it, 
could have impressed a bias in any one direction, 
the testimony, both in weight and in quantity, 
would have been looked upon as quite unexampled 
in the whole compass of ancient literature. 

14. To form a fair estimate of the strength and 
decisiveness of the christian argument, we should, 
if possible, divest ourselves of all reference to 
religion, and view the truth of the gospel history, 
purely as a question of erudition. If, at the 
outset of the investigation, we have a prejudice 
against the christian religion, the effect is obvious; 
and, without any refinement of explanation, we 
see at once how such a prejudice must dispose us 
to annex suspicion and distrust to the testimony of 
the christian writers. But even when the prejudice 
is on the side of Christianity, the effect is unfavour- 
able on a mind that is at all scrupulous about the 
rectitude of its opinions. In these circumstances, 
the mind gets suspicious of itself. It feels a 
predilection, and becomes apprehensive lest this 
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predilection may have disposed it to cherish a par- 
ticular conclusion, independently of the evidences 
by which it is supported. Were it a mere spe- 
culative question, in which the interests of man, 
and the attachments of his heart, had no share, he 
would feel greater confidence in the result of his 
investigation. But it is difficult to separate the 
moral impressions of piety; and it is no less 
difficult to calculate their precise influence on the 
exercises of the understanding. In the complex 
sentiment of attachment and conviction, which he 
annexes to the christian religion, he finds it 
difficult to say, how much is due to the tendencies 
of the heart, and how much is due to the pure 
and unmingled influence of argument. His very 
anxiety for the truth disposes him to overrate the 
circumstances which give a bias to his understand- 
ing; and, through the whole process of the 
inquiry, he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, 
which he would not have felt, had it been a 
‘question of ordinary erudition. 

15. The same suspicion which he attaches to 
himself, he will be ready to attach to all whom he 
conceives to be in similar circumstances. Now, 
every author who writes in defence of Christianity 
is supposed to be a Christian ; and this, in spite of 
every argument to the contrary, has the actual 
effect of weakening the impression of his testimony. 
‘The suspicion affects, in a more remarkable 
degree, the testimony of the first writers on the 
side of Christianity. In opposition to it, you 
have, no doubt, to allege the circumstances under 
which the testimony was given; the tone of 
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sincerity which runs through the performance of 
the author ; the concurrence of other testimonies ; 
the persecutions which were sustained in adhering 
to them, and which can be accounted for on no 
other principle, than the power of conscience and 
conviction; and the utter impossibility of imposing 
a false testimony on the world, had they even been 
disposed to do it. Still there is a lurking suspicion, 
which often survives all this strength of argument, 
and which it is difficult to get rid of, even after it 
has been demonstrated to be completely unreason- 
able. He is a Christian. He is one of the party. 
Am I an infidel? I persist in distrusting the 
testimony. Am Ia Christian? I rejoice in the 
strength of it; but this very joy becomes matter of 
suspicion to a scrupulous inquirer. He feels 
something more than the concurrence of his belief 
in the testimony of the writer. He catches the 
infection of his piety and his moral sentiments. 
In addition to the acquiescence of the understand- 
ing, there is a con amore feeling, both in himself 
and in his author, which he had rather be without, 
because he finds it difficult to compute the precise 
amount of its influence; and the consideration of 
this restrains him from that clear and decided con- 
clusion, which he would infallibly have landed in, 
had it been purely a secular investigation. 

16. There is something in the very sacredness 
of the subject, which intimidates the understand- 
ing, and restrains it from making the same firm 
and confident application of its faculties, which 
it would have felt itself perfectly warranted to do, 
had it been a question of ordinary history. _ Had 
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the Apostles been the disciples of some eminent 
philosopher, and the Fathers of the Church their 
immediate successors in the office of presiding 
over the discipline and instruction of the numerous 
schools which they had established, this would 
have given a secular complexion to the argument, 
which, we think, would have been more satisfying 
to the mind, and have impressed upon it a closer 
and more familiar conviction of the history in 
question. We should have immediately brought 
it into comparison with the history of other philo- 
sophers, and could not have failed to recognise, 
that, in minuteness of information, in weight and 
quantity of evidence, in the concurrence of numer- 
ous and independent testimonies, and in the total 
absence of every circumstance that should dispose 
us to annex suspicion to the account which lay 
before us, it far surpassed any thing that had 
come down to us from antiquity. It so happens, 
however, that instead of being the history of a 
philosopher, it is the history of a prophet. ‘The 
veneration we annex to the sacredness of such a 
character, mingles with our belief in the truth of 
his history. From a question of simple truth, it 
becomes a question in which the heart is interest- 
ed; and the subject from that moment assumes 
a certain holiness and mystery, which veils the 
strength of the argument, and takes off from that 
familiar and intimate conviction which we annex 
to the far less authenticated histories of profane 
authors. 

17. It may be further observed, that every part 
of the christian argument has been made to un- 
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dergo a most severe scrutiny. The same degree 
of evidence which, in questions of ordinary history, 
commands the easy and universal acquiescence of 
every inquirer, has, in the subject before us, been 
taken most thoroughly to pieces, and pursued, both 
by friends and enemies, into all its ramifications. 
The effect of this is unquestionable. The genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the profane historian 
are admitted upon much inferior evidence to what 
we can adduce for the different pieces which make 
up the New Testament: And why? Because 
the evidence has been hitherto thought sufficient, 
and the genuineness and authenticity have never 
been questioned. Not so with the gospel history. 
Though its evidence is precisely the same in kind, 
and vastly superior in degree, to the evidence for 
the history of the profane writer, its evidence has 
been questioned, and the very circumstance of its 
being questioned has annexed a suspicion to it. 
At all points of the question, there has been a 
struggle and a controversy. Every ignorant ob- 
jection, and every rash and petulant observation, 
has been taken up and commented upon by the 
defenders of Christianity. There has at last been 
so much said about it, that a general feeling of 
insecurity is apt to accompany the whole investi- 
gation. ‘There has been so much fighting, that 
Christianity is now looked upon as debateable 
ground. Other books, where the evidence is much 
inferior, but which have had the advantage of never 
being questioned, are received as of established 
authority. It is striking to observe the perfect 
confidence with which an infidel will quote a pas- 
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sage from an ancient historian. He, perhaps, 
does not overrate the credit due to him. But 
present him with a tabellated and comparative 
view of all the evidences that can be adduced for 
the Gospel of Matthew, and any profane historian 
whom he chooses to fix upon, and let each distinct 
evidence be discussed upon no other principle than 
the ordinary and approved principles of criticism, 
we assure him that the sacred history would far 
outweigh the profane in the number and value of 
its testimonies. 

18. In illustration of the above remarks, we can 
refer to the experience of those who have attended 
to this examination. We ask them to recollect 
the satisfaction which they felt, when they came 
to those parts of the examination, where the argu- 
ment assumes a secular complexion.. Let us take 
the testimony of Tacitus for an example. He 
asserts the execution of our Saviour in the reign 
Tiberius, and under the procuratorship of Pilate; 
the temporary check which this gave to his religion ; 
its revival, and the progress it had made, not only 
over Judea, but to the city of Rome. Now all 
this is attested in the Annals of Tacitus. But it 
is also attested in a far more direct and circum- 
stantial manner in the annals of another author, in 
a book entitled the History of the Acts of the 
Apostles by the Evangelist Luke. Both of these 
performances carry, on the very face of them, the 
appearance of unsuspicious and well-authenticated 
documents. But there are several circumstances, 
in which the testimony of Luke possesses a decided 
advantage over the testimony of Tacitus. He 
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was the companion of these very Apostles. He 
was an eye-witness to many of the events recorded 
by him. He had the advantage over the Roman 
historian in time, and in place, and in personal 
knowledge of many of the circumstances in his 
history. The genuineness of his publication, too, 
and the time of its appearance, are far better 
established, and by precisely that kind of argument 
which is held decisive in every other question of 
erudition. Besides all this, we have the testimony 
of at least five of the christian Fathers, all of 
whom had the same, or a greater advantage in 
point of time than Tacitus, and who had a much 
nearer and readier access to original sources of 
information. Now, how comes it that the testi- 
mony of Tacitus, a distant and later historian, 
should yield such delight and satisfaction to the 
inquirer, while all the antecedent testimony (which, 
by every principle of approved criticism, is much 
stronger than the other) should produce an impres- 
sion that is comparatively languid and ineffectual? 
It is owing, in a great measure, to the principle 
to which we have already alluded. There is a 
sacredness annexed to the subject, so long as it is 
under the pen of Fathers and Evangelists, and this 
very sacredness takes away from the freedom and 
confidence of the argument. The moment that it 
is taken up by a profane author, the spell which 
held the understanding in some degree of restraint 
is dissipated. We now tread on the more familiar 
ground of ordinary history; and the evidence for 
the truth of the Gospel appears more assimilated 
to that evidence, which brings home to our con- 
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viction the particulars of the Greek and Roman 
story. 

19. To say that Tacitus was upon this subject 
a disinterested historian, is not enough to explain 
the preference which you give to his testimony. 
There is no subject in which the triumph of the 
Christian argument is more conspicuous, than the 
moral qualifications which give credit to the testi- 
mony of its. witnesses. We have every possible 
evidence, that there could be neither mistake 
nor falsehood in their testimony; a much greater 
quantity of evidence, indeed, than can actually 
be produced to establish the credibility of any 
other historian. Now, all we ask is, that where 
an exception to the veracity of any historian. is 
removed, you restore him to that degree of credit 
and influence which he ought to have possessed, 
had no such exception been made. In no case 
has an exception to the credibility of an author 
been more triumphantly removed, than in the case 
of the early Christian writers; and yet, as a proof 
that there really exists some such delusion as we 
have been labouring to demonstrate, though our 
eyes are perfectly open to the integrity of the 
Christian witnesses, there is still a disposition to 
give the preference to the secular historian. When 
Tacitus is placed by the side of the Evangelist 
Luke, even after the decisive argument which 
establishes the credit of the latter historian has 
convinced the understanding, there remains a 
tendency in the mind to annex a confidence to the 
account of the Roman writer, which 1s altogether 
disproportioned to the relative merits ofhis testimony. 
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20. Let us suppose, for the sake of farther 
illustration, that Tacitus had imcluded some more 
particulars in his testimony, and that, in addition 
to the execution of our Saviour, he had asserted, 
in round and unqualified terms, that this said 
Christus had risen from the dead, and was seen 
alive by some hundreds of his acquaintances. 
Even this would not have silenced altogether the 
cavils of enemies: but it would have reclaimed 
many an infidel; been exulted in by many a sincere 
Christian ; and made to occupy a foremost place 
in many a book upon the evidences of our religion. 
Are we to forget all the while, that we are in actual 
possession of much stronger testimony ?P that we 
have the concurrence of eight or ten contemporary 
authors, most of whom had actually seen Christ 
after the great event of his resurrection ? that the 
veracity of these authors, and the genuineness of 
their respective publications, are established on 
grounds much stronger than have ever been alleged 
in behalf of Tacitus, or any ancient author ? 
Whence this unaccountable preference of Tacitus? 
Upon every received principle of criticism, we are 
bound to annex greater confidence to the testimony 
of the Apostles. It is vain to recur to the impu- 
tation of its being an interested testimony. This 
the apologists for Christianity undertake to dis- 
prove, and actually have disproved it, and that by 
a much greater quantity of evidence than would 
be held perfectly decisive in a question of common 
history. Jf, after this, there should remain any 
lurking sentiment of diffidence or suspicion, it is 
entirely resolvable into some such principle as I 
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have already alluded to. It is to be treated as a 
mere feeling,—a delusion which should not be 
admitted to have any influence on the convictions 
of the understanding. 

21. The principle which we have been attempt- 
ing to expose, is found, in fact, to run through 
every part of the argument, and to accompany the 
mquirer through all the branches of the mvestiga- 
tion. The genuineness of the. different books of 
the New Testament forms a very important inquiry, 
wherein the object of the christian apologist is to 
prove, that they were really written by their 
professed authors. In proof of this, there is: an 
uninterrupted series of testimony from the days of 
the Apostles; and it was not to be expected, that 
a point so isoteric to the christian society could 
have attracted the attention of profane authors, 
till the religion of Jesus, by its progress in the 
world, had rendered itself conspicuous. It is not, 
then, till about eighty years after the publication 
of the different pieces, that we meet with the testi- 
mony of Celsus, an avowed enemy to Christianity, 
and who asserts, upon the strength of its general 
notoriety, that the historical parts of the New 
Testament were written by the disciples of our 
Saviour. This is very decisive evidence. But, 
how does it happen, that it should throw a clearer 
gleam of light and satisfaction over the mind of the 
inquirer, than he had yet experienced in the whole 
train of his, investigation? Whence that disposi- 
tion to underrate the antecedent testimony of the 
christian writers? Talk not of theirs being an 
interested testimony; for, in point of fact, the 
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same disposition operates, after reason is convinced 
that the suspicion is totally unfounded. What we 
contend for is, that this indifference to the testimony 
of the christian writers implies a dereliction of 
principles, which we apply with the utmost confi- 
dence to all similar inquiries. 

22. The effects of this same principle are perfect- 
ly discernible in the writings of even our most 
judicious apologists. We offer no reflection against 
the assiduous Lardner, who, in his Credibility of 
the Gospel History, presents us with a collection 
of testimonies which should make every Christian 
proud of his religion. In his evidence for the 
genuineness of the different pieces which make up 
the New Testament, he begins with the oldest of 
the Fathers, some of whom were the intimate com- 
panions of the original writers. According to our 
view of the matter, he should have dated the com- 
mencement of his argument from a higher point, 
and begun with the testimonies of these original 
writers to one another. In the second Epistle of 
Peter, there is a distinct reference made to the 
writings of Paul; and in the Acts of the Apostles, 
there is a reference made to one of the four Gospels. 
Had Peter, imstead of bemg an Apostle, ranked 
only with the Fathers of the Church, and had his 
epistlenot been admitted into the canon of Scripture, 
this testimony of his would have had a place in the 
catalogue, and been counted peculiarly valuable, 
both for its precision and its antiquity. There is 
certainly nothing in the estimation he enjoyed, or 
in the circumstances of his epistle being bound up 
with the other books of the New Testament, which 
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ought to impair the credit of his testimony. But, 
in effect, his testimony does make a weaker 
impression on the mind, than a similar testimony 
from Barnabas, or Clement, or Polycarp. It 
certainly ought not to do it; and there is a delusion 
im the preference that is thus given to the later 
writers. It is, in fact, another example of the 
principle which we have been so often insisting 
upon. What profane authors are in reference to 
christian authors at large, the Fathers of the 
Church are in reference to the original writers of 
the New Testament. In contradiction to every 
approved principle, we prefer the distant and the 
later testimony, to the testimony of writers, who 
carry as much evidence and legitimate authority 
along with them, and who only differ from others 
in being nearer the original sources of information. 
We neglect and undervalue the evidence which the 
New Testament itself furnishes, and rest the whole 
of the argument upon the external and superinduced 
testimony of subsequent authors. 

23. A great deal of all this is owing to the 
manner in which the defence of Christianity has 
been conducted by its friends and supporters. They 
have given too much into the suspicions of the 
opposite party. They have yielded their minds 
to the infection of their scepticism, and maintain- 
ed, through the whole process, a caution and 
a delicacy which they often carry to a degree that 
is excessive ; and by which, in fact, they have done 
injustice to their own arguments. Some of them 
begin with the testimony of Tacitus as a first 
principle, and pursue the investigation upwards; 
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as if the evidence that we collect from the annals 
of the Roman historian were stronger than that of 
the christian writers, who flourished nearer the 
scene of the investigation, and whose credibility 
can be established on grounds which are altogether 
independent of his testimony. In this way, they 
come at last to the credibility of the New Testament 
writers, but by a lengthened and .circuitous pro- 
cedure. The reader feels as if the argument. were 
diluted at every step in the process of derivation, 
and his faith in the gospel: history is much weaker 
than his faith in histories that are far less authenti- 
cated. Bring Tacitus and the New Testament 
to an immediate comparison, and subject them 
both to the touchstone of ordinary and received 
principles, and it will be found that the latter leaves 
the former out of sight in all the marks, and cha- 
racters, and evidences, of an authentic history. The 
truth of the Gospel stands on a much firmer and 
more independent footing, than many of its defend- 
ers would dare to give us any conception of. They 
want that boldness of argument which the merits 
of the question entitle them to assume. They 
ought to maimtain a more decided front to their 
adversaries, and tell them, that, in the New Testa- 
ment itself—in the concurrence of its numerous, 
and distinct, and independent authors—in the un- 
contradicted authority which it has maintained 
from the earliest times of the church—in the total 
inability of the bitterest adversaries of our religion 
to impeach its credibility—in the genuine cha- 
racters of honesty and fairness which it carries on 
the very face of it; that im these, and in every 
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thing else, which can give validity to the written 
history of past times, there is a weight and a 
splendour of evidence, which the testimony of 
Tacitus cannot confirm, and which the absence of 
that testimony could not have diminished. 

24. If it were necessary, in a court of justice, to 
ascertain the circumstances of a certain transaction, 
which happened in a particular neighbourhood, 
the obvious expedient would be to examine the 
agents and the eye-witnesses of that transaction. 
If six or eight concurred in giving the same testi- 
mony—if there was no appearance of collusion 
amongst them—if they had the manner and aspect 
of creditable men— above all, if this testimony were 
made public, and not a single individual, from the 
numerous spectators of the transaction alluded to, 
stept forward to falsify it, then, we apprehend, the 
proof would be looked upon as complete. Other 
witnesses might be summoned from a distance to 
give in their testimony, not of what they saw, but 
of what they heard upon the subject; but their 
concurrence, though a happy enough circumstance, 
would never be looked upon as any material addition 
to the evidence already brought forward. Another 
court of justice might be held in a distant country , 
and, years after the death of the original witnesses, 
it might have occasion to verify the same transaction, 
and for this purpose might call in the only evidence 
which it was capable of collecting—the testimony 
of men who lived after the transaction in question, 
and at a great distance from the place where it 
happened. There would be no hesitation, in 
ordinary cases, about the relative value of the two 
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testimonies; and the records of the first court 
would be appealed to by posterity as by far the 
more valuable document, and far more decisive of 
the point in controversy. Now, what we complain 
of is, that in the instance before us this principle 
is reversed. The report of hearsay witnesses is 
held in higher estimation than the report of the 
original agents and spectators. ‘The most implicit 
credit is given to the testimony of the distant and 
later historians ; and the testimony of the original 
witnesses is received with as much distrust, as if 
they carried the marks of villany and imposture 
upon their foreheads: The authenticity of the 
first record can be established by a much greater 
weight and variety of evidence, than the authenti- 
city of the second. Yet all the suspicion that we 
feel upon this subject annexes to the former ; and 
the Apostles and Evangelists, with every evidence 
in their favour which it is in the power of testimony 
to furnish, are, in fact, degraded from the place 
which they ought to occupy among the accredited 
historians of past times. 

25. The above observations may help to prepare 
the inquirer for forming a just and impartial estimate 
of the merits of the christian testimony. His 
great object should be to guard against every bias 
of the understanding. The general idea is, that a 
predilection in favour of Christianity may lead him 
to overrate the argument. We believe, that if 
every unfair tendency of the mind could be subject- 
ed to a rigorous computation, it would be found, 
that the combined operation of them all has the 
effect of impressing a’ bias in a contrary direction. 
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All we wish for is, that the arguments which are 
held decisive in other historical questions, should 
not be looked upon as nugatory when applied to 
the investigation of those facts which are connected 
with the truth and establishment of the christian 
religion ; that every prepossession should be swept 
away, and room left for the understanding, to 
expatiate without fear, and without encumbrance. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the Genuineness of the different Books of 
the New Testament. 


1. THERE is a confusion in the language of writers 
on the Evidences of Christianity, in regard to the 
terms genuineness and authenticity and integrity, 
as applied to the books of the New Testament, 
which it were desirable should be rectified and 
adjusted. At all events a consistent, phraseology 
should be maintained upon these subjects. Doubt- 
less this is an affair of definition rather than of 
doctrine. But it saves the misconception of doc- 
trines, when, after that definitions are settled, they 
should, though not altogether invulnerable to 
verbal criticism, be held as settled conclusively. 

2. Even Dr. Paley is not free of all ambiguity 
in the use of these terms. In one chapter of 
his Evidences, he evidently understands by the 
genuineness of any book in the New Testament, 
that it is the production of the author whose name 
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it bears. In another chapter, he seems to regard 
this as one of the particulars belonging to the 
authenticity of the book, and not to its genuineness. 
It is an awkward thing that there should be any 
interchange of meaning between these two terms ; 
and more especially, as some of our best authors 
have come forth with formal definitions of them 
which are contradictory to each other. According 
to Dr. Hill the authenticity of a book signifies 
that it is the production of its professed author ; 
and its genuineness signifies the incorruptness of 
its received text.. In this he is followed by Dr. 
John Cook, author of an inquiry published some 
years ago into the books of the New Testament. 
The English writers in general, however, not- 
withstanding the vacillation on this matter now 
instanced in Dr. Paley, understand by the 
genuineness of the book its being the production 
of the author whose name it bears, and by its 
authenticity the truth of its contents and informa- 
tions. For example Horne does so; and that 
very estimable author Isaac Taylor, who has 
contributed so much of late to the illustration of 
the historical evidences.* 


* «« Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the first, 
and a most material, observation upon the subject is, that, such 
was the situation of the authors to whom the four gospels 
were ascribed, that, if any one of the four gospels be genuine, it 
is sufficient for our purpose. The received author of the first 
was an original apostle and emissary of the religion. The 
received author of the second was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at 
the time, to whose house the apostles were wont to resort, and 
himself an attendant upon one of the most eminent .of that 
number. The received author of the third was a stated. 
companion and fellow traveller of the most active of all the 
teachers of the religion, and in the course of his travels frequently 
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3. This confusion in the application of the term 
authentic, might be accounted for in this way: 
Authentic with all the writers is tantamount to 
true. But this characteristic of trueness has been 
applied by them to different things. The first 
class, in their application of the term authentic, 
meant to express that the book is true—the second 
class meant the same term to convey that this 
book contains a true history. The former had 
respect to the history of the. book; the latter to 
the history in the book. The most remarkable 
circumstance in the history of the book is the 
origination of it—and, more especially, the author 
who framed it; and so then, by the term authentic, 
the former would signify that the author to whom 
it was commonly ascribed was its real author. But 
the latter, looking to the history in the book, and 
not to the external history of the book itself, would 
signify by the term authentic that the history which 
it contained was a real history. On this subject 
we feel inclined to abandon that sense of the term 
in the society of the origina] apostles. The received author of 
the fourth, as well as of the first, was one of these apostles.”— 
Paley’s Evidence, Part I. chap. viii. 

Inhis next chapter, “‘ Of the Authenticity of the Scriptures,” he 
proceeds to state among other things, ‘‘the high probability 


there is that they actually come from the persons whose names 
they bear.” 

Taylor in his “* Transmission of ancient Books to modern Times,” 
p- 7, says, ‘‘ Satisfactory evidence in support of the first proposi- 
tion (the genuineness of the books) will prove that the works in 
question are not forgeries ; and of the second (their authenticity ) 
will show that they are not fictions.” 

Both the book now quoted, and another by the same author 
on ** The Process of historical Proof,” are most important acces- 
sions to the literature of the argumentative evidence for Chris- 
tianity. Few writers have exhibited in such bold relief the 
strength and solidity of the cause. 
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in which we have been educated, and to side with 
the two authors whom we have last referred to; 
and shall henceforth employ the term authentic as 
applied to any book, not to denote that it has 
been ascribed to its proper author, but to denote 
the truth and authority of its informations. 

4, The term genuineness then is left to denote 
the former circumstance in regard to any book— 
that is, its bemg the production of the author 
whose name it bears. And it will not be difficult 
to perceive, how the meaning of this term may be 
still farther extended. If the book being genuine 
is contrasted, as is done by ‘Taylor, with the book 
being a forgery, then, doubtless, it is as much a 
forgery by a wrong name upon its title page, as a 
letter is a forgery by a wrong name for its sub- 
scription. But there is another way in which a 
book may at length be transformed into a forgery. 
It may be mutilated or interpolated or made to 
undergo so many changes, whether by additions or 
erasures, as virtually to be a different book from 
what it was, when it came forth originally from the 
hands of its author. In both cases there isa forgery 
—in the first case, by means of a wrong man for 
the book ; and in the second case by means of a 
wrong book for the man. And the meaning of 
the word genuine has been so far extended by 
some, as to make it expressive of freeness from 
both sorts of forgery—in the first place, denoting 
that the supposed author of the book was the real 
one; and, in the second place, that the book was 
free of all those larger corruptions, that proceed 
from the art and the wilfulness of man. When 
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the meaning of the term genuineness is thus far 
extended, then the third and last. term which we 
proposed to explain, that is integrity, denotes the 
freedom of the book from those smaller corruptions, 
which accumulate in the progress of ages, by the 
mistake and the carelessness of transcribers. 

5. After more deliberation on this matter than 
perhaps some may think was at all necessary, we feel 
disposed to settle it in this way. We would under- 
stand by the authenticity of the book the truth of 
its informations ; by its genuineness that it is the 
production of the author whose name it bears ; and 
by its integrity the incorruptness of its received 
copies, or the agreement in the main between the 
book as it exists at present and the book as it 
came from the hands of its author. 

6. The argument for the truth of the different 
facts recorded in the gospel history, resolves itself 
into four parts. In the first, it shall be our object 
to prove, that the different pieces which make up 
the New Testament, were written by the authors 
whose names they bear, and in the age which is 
commonly assigned to them. In the second, we 
shall exhibit the internal marks of truth and honesty 
which may be gathered from the compositions 
themselves. In the third, we shall press upon the 
reader the known situation and history of the 
authors, as satisfying proofs of the veracity with 
which they delivered themselves. And in the 
fourth, we shall lay before them the additional and 
subsequent testimonies, by which the narrative of 
the original writers is supported. 

7. In every point of the investigation, we shall 
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meet with examples of the principle which we have 
already alluded to. We have said, that if two 
distinct inquiries be set on foot, where the object 
of the one is to settle some point of sacred history, 
and the object of the other is to settle some point 
of profane history, the mind acquiesces im a much 
smaller quantity of evidence in the latter case than 
it does in the former. If this be right, (and to a 
certain degree it undoubtedly is,) then it is ncum~ 
bent on the defender of Christianity to bring forward 
a greater quantity of evidence than would be deemed 
sufficient in a question of common literature, and 
to demand the acquiescence of his reader upon the 
strength of this superior evidence. If it be not 
right beyond a certam degree, and if there be a 
tendency in the mind to carry it beyond that degree, 
then this tendency is founded upon a delusion, and 
it is well that the reader should be apprized of its 
existence, that he may protect himself from its 
influence. ‘The superior quantity of evidence which 
we can bring forward, will, in this case, all go to 
augment the positive effect upon his convictions ; 
and he will rejoice to perceive, that he is far safer 
in believing what has been handed down to him of 
the history of Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of his 
Apostles, than in believing what he has never 
doubted—the history of Alexander, and the doctrine 
of Socrates. Could all the marks of veracity, and 
the list of subsequent testimonies, be exhibited to 
the eye of the reader in parallel columns, it would 
enable him, at one glance, to form a complete 
estimate. We shall have occasion to call his atten- 
tion to this so often, that we may appear to many 
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of our readers to have expatiated upon our intro- 
ductory principle to a degree that is tiresome and 
unnecessary. We conceive, however, that it is 
the best and most perspicuous way of putting the 
argument. 

8. I. The different pieces which make up the 
New Testament, were written by the authors whose 
names they bear, and at the time which is common- 
ly assigned to them. 

9. After the long slumber of the middle ages, 
the curiosity of the human mind was awakened, 
and felt its attention powerfully directed to those 
old writings which have survived the waste of so 
many centuries. It were a curious speculation to 
ascertain the precise quantity of evidence which 
lay in the information of these old documents.: 
And it may help us in our estimate, first to suppose, 
that, in the researches of that period, there was 
only one composition found which professed to be 
a narrative of past times. A number of circum- 
stances can be assigned, which might give a 
certain degree of probability to the information ever: 
of this solitary and unsupported document. ‘There 
is first, the general consideration, that the principle 
upon which a man feels himself induced to write a 
true history, is of more frequent and. powerful 
operation, than the principle upon which a man 
feels himself induced to offer a false or a disguised 
representation of facts to the world. This affords 
a general probability on the side of the document: 
in question being a true narrative ; and there may 
be some particulars connected with the appearance 
of the performance itself, which might strengthen 
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this probability. We may not be able to discover 
in the story itself any inducement which the man 
could have in publishing it, if it were mainly-and 
substantially false. We might see an expression 
of honesty, which it is in the power of written 
language, as well as of spoken language, to convey. 
We might see that there was nothing monstrous or 
improbable in the narrative itself. And, without 
enumerating every particular calculated to give it 
the impression of truth, we may, in the progress of 
our inquiries, have ascertained, that copies of this 
manuscript were to be found in many places, and 
in different parts of the world, proving, by the 
evidence of its diffusion, the general esteem in which 
it was held by the readers of past ages. This 
gives us the testimony of these readers to the value 
of the performance; and, as we are supposing it a 
history, and not a work of imagination, it could 
only be valued on the principle of the information 
which was laid before them being true. In this 
way, a solitary document, transmitted to us from 
a remote antiquity, might gain credit in the world, 
though it had been lost sight of for many ages, and 
only brought to light by the revival of a literary 
spirit, which had lam dormant during a long period 
of history. 

10. We can farther suppose, that, in the pro- 
gress of these researches, another manuscript was 
discovered, having the same characters, and 
possessing the same separate and original marks 
of truth with the former. If they both touched 
upon the same period of history, and gave.testi- 
mony to the same events, it is plain that a stronger 
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evidence for the truth of these events would be 
afforded, than what it was in the power of either 
of the testimonies, taken separately, to supply. 
The separate circumstances which gave a distinct 
credibility to each of the testimonies, are added 
together, and give a so much higher credibility to 
those points of information upon which they deliver 
a common testimony. This is the case when the 
testimonies carry in them the appearance of being 
independent of one another. And even when the 
one is derived from the other, it still affords an 
accession to the evidence; because the author of 
the subsequent testimony gives us the distinct 
assertion, that he believed in the truth of the 
original testimony. 

11. The evidence may be strengthened still 
farther, by the accession of a third manuscript, 
and a third testimony. All the separate circum- 
stances which confer credibility upon any one 
document, even though it stands alone and unsup- 
ported by any other, combine themselves into a 
much stronger body of evidence, when we have 
obtained the concurrence of several. If, even in 
the case of a single narrative, a probability lies on 
the side of its beg true, from the multitude and 
diffusion of copies, and from the air of truth and 
honesty discernible m the composition itself, the 
probability is heightened by the coincidence of 
several narratives, all of them possessing the same 
claims upon our belief. If .it be improbable 
that one should be written for the purpose of 
imposing a falsehood upon the world, it is still 
more improbable that many should be written, all 
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of them conspiring to the same perverse and unna- 
tural object. No one can doubt, at least, that of 
the multitude of written testimonies which have 
come down to us, the true must greatly prepon- 
derate over the false; and that the deceitful 
principle, though it exists sometimes, could never 
operate to such an extent, as to carry any great or 
general imposition in the face of all the documents 
which are before us. ‘The supposition must be 
extended much farther than we have yet carried 
it, before we reach the degree of evidence and of 
testimony which, on many points of ancient 
history, we are at this moment in actual posses- 
sion of. Many documents have been collected, 
professing to be written at different times, and by 
men of different countries.. In this way, a great 
body of ancient literature has been formed, from 
which we can collect many points of evidence, too 
tedious to enumerate. Do we find the express 
concurrence of several authors to the same piece 
of history? Do we find, what is still more impres- 
sive, events formally announced in one narrative, 
not told over again, but implied and proceeded 
upon as true in another? Do we find the succes- 
sion of history, through a series of ages, supported 
in a way that is natural and consistent? Do we 
find those compositions which profess a higher 
antiquity, appealed to by those which profess 
a lower? ‘These, and a number of other points, 
which meet every scholar who betakes himself to 
the actual investigation, give a most warm and 
living character of reality to the history of past 
times, ‘There is a perversity of mind which may 
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resist all this. There is no end to the fancies of 
scepticism. We may plead in vain the number of 
written testimonies, their artless coincidence, and 
the perfect undesignedness of manner by which 
they often supply the circumstances that. serve 
both to guide and satisfy the inquirer, and to 
throw light and support upon one another. ‘The 
infidel will still have something, behind which he 
can intrench himself; and his last supposition, 
monstrous and unnatural as it is, may be, that the 
whole of written history is a laborious fabrication, 
sustained for many ages, and concurred in by many 
individuals, with no other purpose than to enjoy 
the anticipated blunders of the men of future times, 
whom they had combined with so much dexterity 
to bewilder and lead astray. 

12. If it were possible to summon up to the 
presence of the mind, the whole mass of spoken 
testimony, it would be found, that what was false 
bore a very small proportion to what was true. 
For many obvious reasons, the proportion of the 
false to the true must be also small in written 
testimony. Yet instances of falsehood occur in 
both; and the actual ability to separate the false 
from the true in written history, proves that 
historical evidence has its principles and its pro- 
babilities to go upon. ‘There may be the natural 
signs of dishonesty. ‘There may be the wildness 
and improbability of the narrative. There may 
be a total want of agreement on the part of other 
documents. There may be the silence of every 
author for ages after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in question, There may be all these, 
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in sufficient abundance, to convict the manuscript 
of forgery and falsehood. ‘This has actually been 
done in several instances. The skill and discern- 
ment of the human mind, upon the subject of 
historical evidence, have been improved by the 
exercise. The few cases in which sentence of 
condemnation has been given, are so: many testi- 
monies to the competency of the tribunal which 
has sat in judgment over them, and give a stability 
to their verdict, when any document is approved 
of. It is a peculiar subject, and the men who 
stand at a distance from it may multiply their 
suspicions and their scepticism at pleasure; but 
no intelligent man ever entered into the details, 
without feeling the most familiar and satisfying 
conviction of that credit and confidence which it is 
in the power of historical evidence to bestow. 

13. Now, to apply this to the object of our 
present division, which is to ascertain the age of 
the document, and the person who is the author of 
it. There are points of information which may 
be collected from the performance itself. They 
may be found in the body of the composition, or 
they may be more formally announced in the title- 
page ; and every time that the book is referred to 
by its title, or the name of the author and age of 
the publication are announced in any other docu- 
ment that has come down to us, these points of 
information receive additional proof from the testi- 
mony of subsequent writers. 

14. The New Testament is bound up in one 
volume, but we would be underrating its evidence if 
we regarded it only as one testimony, and that the 
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truth of the facts recorded in it rested upon the 
testimony of one historian. It is not one publica- 
tion, but a collection of several publications, which 
are ascribed to different authors, and made their 
first appearance in different parts of the world. 
To fix the date of their appearance, it is necessary 
to institute a separate inquiry for each publication; 
and it is the unexcepted testimony of all subsequent 
writers, that two of the gospels, and several of the 
epistles, were written by the immediate disciples 
of our Saviour, and published in their lifetime. 
Celsus, an enemy of the Christian faith, refers to 
the affairs of Jesus, as written by his disciples. 
He never thinks of disputing the fact; and from 
the extracts, which he makes for the purpose of 
criticism, there can be no doubt in the mind of 
the reader, that it is one or other of the four gospels 
to which he refers. The single testimony of 
Celsus may be considered as decisive of the fact, 
that the story of Jesus and of his life was actually 
written by his disciples. Celsus writes about a 
hundred years after the alleged time of the publi- 
cation of this story; but that it was written by the 
companions of this Jesus, is a fact which he never 
thinks of disputing. He takes it up upon the strength 
of its general notoriety, and the whole history of 
that period furnishes nothing that can attach any 
doubt or suspicion to this circumstance. Referring 
to a principle already taken notice of, had it been 
the history of a philosopher instead of a prophet, 
its authenticity would have been admitted without 
any formal testimony to that effect. It would 
have been admitted, so to speak, upon the mere 
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existence of the title-page, combined with this 
circumstance, that the whole course of history or 
tradition does not furnish us with a single fact, 
leading us to believe that the correctness of this 
title-page was ever questioned. It would have 
been admitted, not because it was asserted by 
subsequent writers, but because they made no 
assertion upon the subject; because they never 
thought of converting it into a matter of discus- 
sion; and because their occasional references to 
the book in question would be looked upon as 
carrying in them a tacit acknowledgment, that it 
was the very same book which it professed to be 
at the present day. ‘The distinct assertion of 
Celsus, that the pieces in question were written by 
the companions of Jesus, though even at the 
distance of a hundred years, is an argument in 
favour of their authenticity, which cannot: be 
alleged for many of the most esteemed compositions 
of antiquity. Itis the addition of a formal testimony 
to that kind of general evidence, which is founded 
upon the tacit or implied concurrence of subsequent 
writers, and which is held to be perfectly decisive 
in similar cases. 

15. Had the pieces, which make up the Neve 
Testament, been the only documents of past times, 
the mere existence of a pretension to such an age, 
and to such an author, resting on their own infor- 
mation, would, have been sustained as a certain 
degree of evidence, that the real age and the real 
author had been assigned to them. But we have 
the testimony of subsequent authors to the same 
effect ; and it is to be remarked, that it is by far 
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the most crowded, and the most closely sustained. 
series of testimonies, of which we have any ex- 
ample in the whole field of ancient history. When 
we assigned the testimony of Celsus, it is not to 
be supposed that this is the very first which occurs 
after the days of the Apostles. The blank of a 
hundred years betwixt the publication of the 
original story and the publication of Celsus, is 
filled up by antecedent testimonies, which, in all 
fairness, should be counted more decisive of the 
point in question. ‘They are the testimonies of 
christian writers, and, in as far as a nearer oppor- 
tunity of: obtaming correct information is con- 
cerned, they should be held more valuable than 
the testimony of Celsus. These references are of 
three kinds :—First, In some cases, their reference 
to the books of the New Testament is made in 
the form of an express quotation, and the author 
particularly named. Secondly, In other cases, 
the quotation is made without reference to the 
particular author, and ushered in by the general 
words, ‘* As it is written.” And thirdly, There 
are innumerable allusions to the different parts of 
the New ‘Testament, scattered over all the 
writings of the earlier Fathers. In this last case 
there is no express citation; but we have the 
sentiment, the turn of expression, the very words 
of the New Testament, repeated so often, and by 
such a number of different writers, as to leave no 
doubt upon the mind, that they were copied from 
one common original, which was at that period 
held in high reverence and estimation. In pursu- 
ing the train of references, we do not meet with a 
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single chasm from the days of the original writers. 
Not to repeat what we have already made some 
allusions to, the testimonies of the original writers 
to one another, we proceed to assert, that some of 
the Fathers, whose writings have come down to 
us, were the companions of the Apostles, and are 
even named in the books of the New Testament. 
St. Clement, bishop of Rome, is, with the con- 
currence of all ancient authors, the same whom 
Paul mentions in his epistle to the Philippians. 
In his epistle to the church of Corimth, which was 
written in the name of the whole church of Rome, 
he refers to the first epistle of Paul to the former 
church. ‘Take into your hands the epistle of 
the blessed Paul, the apostle.’ He then makes 
a quotation which is to be found in Paul’s first 
epistle to the Corinthians. Could Clement have 
done this to the Corinthians themselves, had no 
such epistle been in existence? And is not this 
an undoubted testimony, not merely from the 
mouth of Clement, but on the part of the churches 
both of Rome and Corinth, to the authenticity of 
_ such an epistle? There are in this same epistle 
of Clement, several quotations of the second kind, 
which confirm the existence of some other books 
of the New Testament; and a multitude of allu- 
sions or references of the third kind, to the 
writings of the Evangelists, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and a great many of those epistles which 
have been admitted into the New Testament. We 
have similar testimonies from some more of the 
Fathers, who lived and conversed with Jesus 
Christ. Besides many references of the second 
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and third kind, we have also other instances of 
the same kind of testimony which Clement gave 
to St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, tna 
which nothing can be conceived more indisputable. 
Ignatius, siciain to the church of Ephesus, takes. 
notice of St. Paul’s epistle to that church; 
and Polycarp, an immediate disciple of the 
Apostles, makes the same express reference to 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, in a letter 
addressed to that people. In carrying our atten- 
tion down from the apostolical Fathers, we follow 
an uninterrupted series of testimonies to the 
authenticity of the canonical scriptures. They 
get more numerous and circumstantial as we pro- 
ceed—a thing to be expected from the progress of 
Christianity, and the greater multitude of writers 
who came forward in its defence and illustration. 

16. In pursuing the series of writers from the 
days of the Apostles down to about 150 years 
after the publication of the pieces which make up 
the New Testament, we come to Tertullian, of 
whom Lardner says, ‘that there are perhaps 
more and longer quotations of the small volume of 
the New Testament in this one christian author, 
than of all the works of Cicero, though of so 
uncommon excellence for thought and style, in 
the writers of all characters for several ages.” 

17. We feel ourselves exposed, in this part of 
our investigation, to the suspicion which adheres 
to every christian testimony. We have already 
made some attempts to analyze that suspicion 
into its ingredients, and we conceive, that the 
circumstance of the Christians being an interested 
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party, is only one, and not perhaps the principal 
of these ingredients. At all events, this may be 
the proper place for disposing of that one ingre- 
dient, and for offering a few general observations 
on the strength of the christian testimony. 

18. In estimating the value of any testimony, 
there are two distinct subjects of consideration; the 
person who gives the testimony, and the people 
to whom the testimony is addressed. It is quite 
needless to enlarge on the resources which, in the 
present instance, we derive from both these consider- 
ations, and how much each of them contributes to 
the triumph and solidity of the christian argument. 
In as far as the people who give the testimony are 
concerned, how could they be mistaken in_ their 
account of the books of the New Testament, when 
some of them lived in the same age with the original 
writers, and were their intimate acquaintances ; 
and when all of them had the benefit of an uncon- 
trolled series of evidence, reaching down from the 
date of the earliest publications to their own times? 
Or, how can we suspect that they falsified, when 
there runs through their writings the same tone of 
plainness and sincerity, which is allowed to stamp 
the character of authenticity on other productions ; 
and, above all, when, upon the strength even of 
heathen testimony, we conclude that many of them, 
by their sufferings and death, gave the highest evi- 
dence that man can give, of his speaking under the 
influence of a real and honest conviction? In as 
far as the people who received the testimony are 
concerned, to what other circumstances can. we 
ascribe their concurrence, than to the truth of that 
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testimony ? In what way was it possible to deceive 
them upon a point of general notoriety? The 
books of the New Testament are referred to 
by the ancient Fathers, as writings generally 
known and respected by the Christians of that. 
period. If they were obscure writings, or had no 
existence at the time, how can we account for 
the credit and authority of those Fathers who 
appealed to them, and had the effrontery to insult 
their fellow Christians by a falsehood so palpable, 
and so easily detected ? Allow them to be capable 
of this treachery, we have still to explain, how the 
people came to be the dupes of so glaring an im- 
position; how they could be persuaded to give up 
every thing for a religion whose teachers were so 
unprincipled as to deceive them, and so unwise as 
to commit themselves upon ground where it was 
impossible to elude discovery. Could Clement 
have dared to refer the people of Corimth to an 
epistle said to be received by themselves, and 
which had no existence? or, could he have referred 
the Christians at large, to writings which they 
never heard of ? And it was not enough to main- 
tain the semblance of truth with the people of their 
own party. Where were the Jews all the time? 
and how was it possible to escape the correction 
of these keen and vigilant observers? We mistake 
the matter much, if we think, that Christianity at 
that time was making its insidious way in silence 
and in secrecy, through a listless and unconcerned 
public. All history gives an opposite representa- 
tion. The passions and curiosity of men were © 
quite upon the alert. The popular enthusiasm 
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had been excited on both sides of the question. It 
had drawn the attention of the established author- 
ities in different provinces of the empire, and the 
merits of the christian cause had become a matter 
of frequent and formal discussion in courts of 
judicature. If, in these circumstances, the christian 
writers had the hardihood to venture upon a false- 
hood, it would have been upon safer ground than 
what they actually adopted. They would never 
have hazarded to assert what was so open to con- 
tradiction, as the existence of books held in rever- 
ence among all the churches, and which nobody 
either in or out of these churches ever heard of. 
They would never have been so unwise as to 
commit in this way a cause, which had not a single 
circumstance to recommend it but its truth and its 
.evidences. 

19. The falsehood of the christian testimony 
.on this pomt would carry along with it a concur- 
rence of circumstances, each of which is the 
strangest and most unprecedented that ever was 
heard of. First, ‘That men, who sustained in their 
writings all the characters of sincerity, and many 
of whom submitted to martyrdom, as the highest 
pledge of sincerity which can possibly be given, 
should have been capable of falsehood at all. 
Second, That this tendency to falsehood should 
have been exercised so unwisely, as to appear in an 
assertion perfectly open to detection, and which 
could be so readily converted to the discredit of 
-that religion, which it was the favourite ambition of 
their lives to promote and establish in the world. 
Third, ‘That this testimony could have gained the 
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concurrence of the people to whom it was addressed, 
and that, with their eyes perfectly. open. to its 
falsehood, they should be ready to make the sacrifice 
of life and of fortune in supporting it. Fourth, That 
this testimony should never have been contradicted 
by the Jews, and that they should have neglected 
so effectual an opportunity of disgracing a religion, 
the progress of which they contemplated with so 
much jealousy and alarm. Add to this, that it is 
not the testimony of one writer which we are mak- 
ing to pass through the ordeal of so many difficulties: 
It is the testimony of many writers, who lived at 
different times, and in different countries, and who 
add the very singular circumstance of their entire 
agreement with one another, to the other circum- 
stances, equally unaccountable, which we have just 
now enumerated. ‘The falsehood of their united 
testimony is not to be conceived. It is a supposi- 
tion which we are warranted to condemn, upon 
the strength of any one of the above improbabilities 
taken separately. But the fair way of estimating 
their effect upon the argument is, to take them 
jointly; and, im the language of the doctrine of 
chances, to take the product of all the improbabilities 
into one another. ‘The argument which this pro- 
duct furnishes for the truth of the christian testi- 
mony, has, in strength and conclusiveness, no 
parallel in the whole compass of ancient literature. 

20. The testimony of Celsus is looked upon as 
peculiarly valuable, because itis disinterested. But 
if this consideration gives so much weight to the 
testimony of Celsus, why should so much doubt 
and suspicion annex to the testimony of christian 
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writers, several of whom, before his time, have 
given a fuller and more express testimony to the 
authenticity of the Gospel? In the persecutions 
they sustained ;.in the obvious tone of sincerity and 
honesty which runs through their writings; in their 
general agreement upon this subject ; in the multi- 
tude of their followers, who never could have con- 
fided in men that ventured to commit themselves, 
by the assertion of what was obviously and noto- 
riously false ; in the check which the vigilance both 
of Jews and Heathens exercised over every christian 
writer of that period ;—in all these circumstances, 
they give every evidence of having delivered a fair 
and unpolluted testimony. 


CHAP. IIL 


On the internal Marks of Truth and Honesty to 
be found in the New Testament. 


1. II. We shall now look into the New Testament 
itself, and endeavour to lay before the reader the 
internal marks of truth and honesty, which are to 
be found in it. 

2. Under this head it may be right to insist 
upon the minute accuracy, which runs through 
all its allusions to the existing manners and 
circumstances of the times. To appreciate the 
force of this argument, it would be right to attend 
to the peculiar situation of Judea, at the time of 
our Saviour. It was then under the dominion of 
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the Roman Emperors, and comes frequently under 
the notice of the profane historians of that period. 
From this source we derive a great variety of 
information, as to the manner in which the Em- 
perors conducted the government of their different 
provinces ; what degree of indulgence was allowed 
to the religious opinions of the people whom they 
held in subjection; in how far they were suffered 
to live under the administration of their own laws; 
the power which was vested in the presidents of 
provinces ; and a number of other circumstances 
relative to the criminal and civil jurisprudence of 
that period. In this way, there is a great number 
of different pomts in which the historians of the 
New Testament can be brought into comparison 
with the secular historians of the age. The history 
of Christ and his Apostles contains innumerable 
references to the state of public affairs. It is not 
the history of obscure and unnoticed individuals. 
They had attracted much of the public attention. 
They had been before the governors of the country. 
They had passed through the established forms of 
justice; and some of them underwent the trial and 
punishment of the times. It is easy to perceive, 
then, that the New Testament writers were led to 
allude to a number of these circumstances in the 
political history and constitution of the times, which 
came under the cognizance of ordinary historians. 
This was delicate ground for an imventor to tread 
upon; and particularly, if he lived at an age 
subsequent to the time of his history. He might 
in this case have fabricated a tale, by confining 
himself to the obscure and familiar incidents of 
VOL. III. I 
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private history; but it is only for a true and a 
contemporary historian, to sustain a continued 
accuracy through his minute and numerous allu- 
sions to the public policy and government of the 
times. 

3. Within the period of the gospel history, 
Judea experienced a good many vicissitudes in the 
state of its government. At one time it formed’ 
part of a kingdom under Herod the Great. At 
another, it formed part of a smaller government 
under Archelaus. It, after this, came under the 
direct administration of a Roman governor; which 
form was again interrupted, for several years, by 
the elevation of Herod Agrippa to the sovereign 
power, as exercised by his grandfather; and it was 
at last left in the form of a province at the con- 
clusion of the evangelical history. There were 
also frequent changes in the political state of the 
countries adjacent to Judea; and which are often 
alluded to in the New Testament. A caprice of 
the reigning Emperor often gave rise to a new 
form of government, and a new distribution of 
territory. It will be readily conceived, how much 
these perpetual fluctuations in the state of public 
affairs, both in Judea and its neighbourhood, must 
add to the power and difficulty of that ordeal to 
which the gospel history has been subjected. 

4, On this part of the subject, there is no want 
of witnesses with whom to confront the writers of 
the New Testament. In addition to the Roman 
writers who have touched upon the affairs of 
Judea, we have the benefit of a Jewish historian, 
who has given us a professed history of his own 
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country. From him, as was to be expected, we 
have a far greater quantity of copious and detailed 
narrative, relative to the internal affairs of Judea, 
to the manners of the people, and those particulars 
which are connected with their religious belief, and 
ecclesiastical constitution. With many, it will be 
supposed to add to the value of his testimony, that 
he was not a Christian; but that, on the other 
hand, we have every reason to believe him to have 
been a most zealous and determined enemy to the 
cause. It is really a most useful exercise, to 
pursue the harmony which subsists between the 
writers of the New Testament, and those Jewish 
and profane authors with whom we bring them into 
comparison. ‘Throughout the whole examination, 
our attention is confined to forms of justice; 
succession of governors in different provinces ; 
manners, and political institutions. We are there- 
fore apt to forget the sacredness of the subject ; 
and we appeal to all who have prosecuted this 
inquiry, if this circumstance is not favourable to 
their having a closer and more decided impression 
of the truth of the gospel history. By instituting 
a comparison betwixt the Evangelists and con- 
temporary authors, and restricting our attention to 
those points which come under the cognizance of 
ordinary history, we put the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists on the footing of ordinary historians; and 
it is for those who have actually undergone the 
labour of this examination, to tell how much this 
circumstance adds to the impression of their 
authenticity. The mind gets emancipated from 
the peculiar delusion which attaches to the sacred- 
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ness of the subject, and which has the undoubted 
effect of restraining the confidence of its inquiries. 
The argument assumes asecular complexion, andthe 
writers of the New Testament are restored to that 
credit, with which the reader delivers himself up 
to any other historian, who has a much less weight 
and quantity of historical evidence in his favour. 

5. We refer those readers who wish to prosecute 
this inquiry, to the first volume of Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospels. We shall restrict our- 
selves to a few general observations on the nature 
and precise effect of the argument. 

6. In the first place, the accuracy of the nume- 
rous allusions to the circumstances of that period 
which the gospel-history embraces, forms a strong 
corroboration of that antiquity which we have 
already assigned to its writers from external testi- 
mony. It amounts to a. proof, that it is the 
production of authors who lived antecedent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and, consequently, about 
the time that is ascribed to them by all the 
external testimony which has already been insisted 
upon. It is that accuracy, which could only be 
maintained by a contemporary historian. It would 
be difficult, even for the author of some general 
speculation, not to betray his time by some 
occasional allusion to the ephemeral customs and 
institutions of the period in which he wrote. But 
the authors of the New Testament run a much 
greater risk. There are five different pieces of 
that collection which are purely historical, and 
where there is a continued reference. to the cha-: 
racters, and politics, and passing events of the 
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day. The destruction of Jerusalem swept away 
the whole fabric of Jewish polity; and it is not to 
be conceived, that the memory of a future generation 
could have retained that minute, that varied, that 
intimate acquaintance with the statistics of a nation 
no longer in existence, which is evinced in every 
page of the evangelical writers. We find, in point 
of fact, that both the heathen and christian 
writers of subsequent ages do often betray their 
ignorance of the particular customs which obtained 
in Judea during the time of our Saviour. And it 
must be esteemed a strong circumstance in favour 
of the antiquity of the New Testament, that on a 
subject in which the chances of detection are so 
numerous, and where we can scarcely advance a 
single step in the narrative, without the possibility 
of betraying our time by some mistaken allusion, 
it stands distinguished from every later composition, 
in being able to bear the most minute and intimate 
comparison with the contemporary historians of 
that period. 

7. The argument derives great additional 
strength, from viewing the New Testament, not 
as one single performance, but as a collection of 
several performances. It is the work of no less 
than eight different authors; who wrote without 
any appearance of concert; who published in 
different parts of the world; and whose writings 
possess every evidence, both internal and external, 
of being independent productions. Had only one 
author exhibited the same minute accuracy of 
allusion, it would have been esteemed a very 
strong evidence of his antiquity. But when we 
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see so many authors exhibiting such a well-sus- 
tained and almost unexcepted accuracy through 
the whole of their varied and distinct narratives, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, that they 
were either the eye-witnesses of their own history, 
or lived about the period of its accomplishment, 

8. When different historians undertake the 
affairs of the same period, they either derive their 
information from one another, or proceed upon 
distinct and independent information of their own. 
Now, it is not difficult to distinguish the copyist 
from the original historian. There is something 
in the very style and manner of an original narra- 
tive, which announces its pretensions. It is not 
possible that any one event, or any series of 
events, should make such a similar impression upon 
two witnesses, as to dispose them to relate it in 
the same language; to describe it in the same 
order; to form the same estimate as to the cir- 
cumstances which should be noticed as. important, 
and those other circumstances which should be 
suppressed as immaterial. Each witness tells the 
thing in his own way; makes use of his own 
language; and brings forward circumstances which 
the other might omit altogether, as not essential 
to the purpose of his narrative. It is this agree- 
ment in the facts, with this variety in the manner 
of describing them, that never fails to impress 
upon the inquirer that additional conviction which 
arises from the concurrence of separate and inde- 
pendent testimonies. Now, this is precisely that 
kind of coincidence which subsists: between _ the 
New Testament. writers and Josephus, in their 
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allusions to the peculiar customs and institutions 
of that age. Each party maintains the style of 
original and independent historians. The one 
often omits altogether, or makes only a slight and 
distant allusion to what occupies a prominent part 
in the composition of the other. There is not the 
slightest vestige of any thing like a studied coinci- 
dence betwixt them. ‘There is variety, but no 
opposition ; and it says much for the authenticity 
of both histories, that the most scrupulous and 
attentive criticism can scarcely detect a single 
example of an apparent contradiction in the testi- 
mony of these different authors, which does not 
admit of a likely, or at least a plausible, reconcilia- 
tion. 

9. When the difference betwixt two historians 
is carried to the length of a contradiction, it 
enfeebles the credit of both their testimonies. 
When the agreement is carried to the length of a 
close and scrupulous remembrance in every parti- 
cular, it destroys the credit of one of the parties 
as an independent historian. In the case before 
us, we neither perceive this difference, nor this 
agreement. Such are the variations, that, at first 
sight, the reader is alarmed with the appearance of 
very serious and embarrassing difficulties. And 
such is the actual coincidence, that the difficulties 
vanish when we apply to them the labours of a 
profound and intelligent criticism. Had it been 
the object of the gospel writers to trick out a 
plausible imposition on the credulity of the world, 
they would have studied a closer resemblance to 
the existing authorities of that period ; nor would 
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they have laid themselves open to the superficial 
brilliancy of Voltaire, which dazzles every imagina- 
tion, and reposed their vindication with the Lelands 
and Lardners of a distant posterity, whose sober 
erudition is so little attended to, and which so few 
know how to appreciate. 

10. In the Gospels, we are told that Herod, 
the Tetrarch of Galilee, married his brother Philip’s 
wife. In Josephus we have the same story; only 
he gives a different name to Philip, and calls him 
Herod; and, what adds to the difficulty, there was 
a Philip of that family, whom we know, not to have 
been the first husband of Herodias. This is at 
first sight a little alarming. But m the progress 
of our inquiries, we are given to understand from 
this same Josephus, that there were three Herods 
in the same family, and therefore no improbability 
in there being two Philips. We also know, from the 
histories of that period, that it was quite common 
for the same individual to have two names; and 
this is never more necessary than when employed to 
distinguish brothers who have one name the same. 
The Herod who is called Philip is just as likely a 
distinction as the Simon who is called Peter, or the 
Saul who is called Paul. The name of the high 
priest, at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion, 
was Caiaphas, according to the Evangelists. 
According to Josephus, the name of the high priest 
at that period was Joseph. This would have been 
precisely a difficulty of the same kind, had not 
Josephus happened to mention that this Joseph 
was also called Caiaphas. Would it have been 
dealing fairly with the Evangelists, we ask, to have 
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made their credibility depend upon the accidental 
omission of another historian? Is it consistent 
with any acknowledged principle of sound criticism, 
to bring four writers so entirely under the tribunal 
of Josephus, each of whom stands as firmly sup- 
ported by all the evidences which can give autho- 
rity to an historian; and who have greatly the 
advantage of him im this, that they can add the 
argument of their concurrence to the argument of 
each separate and independent testimony? It so 
happens, however, in the present instance, that 
even Jewish writers, in their narrative of the same 
circumstance, give the name of Philip to the first 
husband of Herodias. We by no means conceive 
that any foreign testimony was necessary for the 
vindication of the Evangelists. Still, however, it 
must go far to dissipate every suspicion of artifice 
in the construction of their histories. It proves, 
that, in the confidence with which they delivered 
themselves up to their own information, they 
neglected appearance, and felt themselves inde- 
pendent of it. This apparent difficulty, like many 
others of the same kind, lands us in a stronger 
confirmation of the honesty of the Evangelists; and 
it is delightful to perceive how truth receives a 
fuller accession to its splendour, from the attempts 
which are made to disgrace and to darken it. 

11. On this branch of the argument, the impartial 
inquirer must be struck with the little indulgence 
which infidels, and even Christians, have given to 
the evangelical writers. In other cases, when we 
compare the narratives of contemporary historians, 
it is not expected that all the circumstances alluded 

12 
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to by one will be taken notice of by the rest; and 
it often happens, that an event or a custom is 
admitted upon the faith of a single historian; and 
the silence of all other writers is not suffered to 
attach suspicion or discredit to his testimony. It 
is an allowed principle, that a scrupulous resem- 
blance betwixt two histories is very far from neces- 
sary to their being held consistent with one another. 
And, what is more, it sometimes happens, that 
with contemporary historians there may be an 
apparent contradiction, and the credit of both 
parties remain as entire and unsuspicious as before. 
Posterity is, in these cases, disposed to make the 
most liberal allowances. Instead of calling it a 
contradiction, they often call it a difficulty. They 
are sensible, that im many instances a seeming 
variety of statement has, upon a more extensive 
knowledge of ancient history, admitted of a perfect 
reconciliation. Instead, then, of referrmg the 
difficulty in question to the accuracy or bad faith 
of any of the parties, they, with more justness and 
more modesty, refer it to their own ignorance, and 
to_that obscurity which necessarily hangs over the 
history of every remote age. These principles are 
suffered to have great influence in every secular 
investigation ; but so soon as, instead of a secular, 
it becomes a sacred investigation, every ordinary 
principle is abandoned, and the suspicion annexed 
to the teachers of religion is carried to the derelic- 
tion of all that candour and liberality with which 
every other document of antiquity is judged of and 
appreciated. How does it happen that the authority 
of Josephus should be acquiesced in as a first 
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principle, while every step in the narrative of the 
Evangelists must have foreign testimony to confirm 
and support it? How comes it, that the silence 
of Josephus should be construed into an impeach- 
ment of the testimony of the Evangelists, while it 
is never admitted, for a single moment, that the 
silence of the Evangelists can impart the slightest 
blemish to the testimony of Josephus? How comes 
it, that the supposition of two Philips in one family 
should throw a damp of scepticism over the gospel 
narrative, while the only circumstance which ren- 
ders that supposition necessary is the single testi- 
mony of Josephus; in which very testimony it is 
necessarily implied, that there are two Herods in 
that same family? How comes it, that the Evan- 
gelists, with as much internal, and a vast deal 
more of external evidence in their favour, should 
be made to stand before Josephus, like so many 
prisoners at the bar of justice? In any other case, 
we are convinced that this would be looked upon 
as rough handling. But we are not sorry for it. 
It has given more triumph and confidence to the 
argument. And it is no small addition to our 
faith, that its first teachers have survived an 
examination, which, in point of rigour and severity, 
we believe to be quite unexampled in the annals 
of criticism. 

12. It is always looked upon as a favourable 
presumption, when a story is told circumstantially. 
The art and the safety of an impostor is, to confine 
his narrative to generals, and not to commit him- 
self by too minute a specification of time and place, 
and allusion to the manners or occurrences of the 
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day. The more of circumstance that we introduce 
into a story, we multiply the chances of detection, 
if false; and therefore, where a great deal of cir- 
cumstance is introduced, it proves, that the narrator 
feels the confidence of truth, and labours under no 
apprehension for the fate of his narrative. Even 
though we have it not in our power to verify the 
truth of a single circumstance, yet the mere pro- 
perty of a story being circumstantial is. always felt 
to carry an evidence in its favour. It imparts a 
more familiar air of life and reality to the narrative. 
It is easy to believe, that the groundwork of a 
story may be a fabrication; but it requires a more 
refined species of imposture than we can well con- 
ceive, to construct a harmonious and well-sustamed 
narrative, abounding in minute and circumstantial 
details, which support one another, and where, with 
all our experience of real life, we can detect nothing 
misplaced, or inconsistent, or improbable. 

13. To prosecute this argument in all its extent, 
it would be necessary to present the reader with a 
complete analysis or examination of the gospel 
history. But the most superficial observer cannot 
fail to perceive, that it maintains, in a very high 
degree, the character of bemg a circumstantial 
narrative. When a miracle is recorded, we have 
generally the name of the town or neighbourhood 
where it happened; the names of the people con- 
cerned ; the effect upon the hearts and convictions 
of the bystanders; the arguments and examinations 
it gave birth to; and all that minuteness of reference 
and description which impresses a strong character 
of reality upon the whole history. If we take 
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along with us the time at which this history made its 
appearance, the argument becomes much stronger. 
It does not merely carry a presumption in its favour, 
from being a circumstantial history: It carries a 
proof in its favour, because these circumstances were 
completely within the reach and examination of 
those to whom it was addressed. Had the Evange- 
lists been false historians, they would not have com- 
mitted themselves upon so many particulars. They 
would not have furnished the vigilant inquirers of 
that period with such an effectual instrument. for 
bringing them into discredit with the people; nor 
foolishly supplied, in every page of their narrative, 
so many materials for a cross-examination, which 
would infallibly have disgraced them. 

14. Now, we of this age can institute the same 
cross-examination. We can compare the evan- 
gelical writers with contemporary authors, and 
verify a number of circumstances in the history, 
and government, and peculiar economy of the 
Jewish people. We therefore have it in our 
power to institute a cross-examination upon the 
writers of the New Testament; and the freedom 
and frequency of their allusions to. these circum- 
stances supply us with ample materials for it. 
The fact, that they are borne out in their minute 
and incidental allusions by the testimony of other 
historians, gives a strong weight of what has been 
called circumstantial evidence in their favour. 
As a specimen of the argument, let us confine our 
observations to the history of our Saviour’s trial, 
and execution, and burial. They brought him to 
Pontius Pilate. We know, both from Tacitus 
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and Josephus, that he was at that time governor 
of Judea. A sentence from him was necessary 
~ before they could proceed to the execution of 
Jesus; and we know that the power of life and 
death was usually vested in the Roman governor. 
Our Saviour was treated with derision; and this 
we know to have been a customary practice at 
that time, previous to the execution of criminals, 
and during the time of it. Pilate scourged Jesus 
before he gave him up to be crucified. We know, 
rom ancient authors, that this was a very usual 
practice among the Romans. ‘The account of an 
execution generally ran in this form: He was 
stripped, whipped, and beheaded, or executed. 
According to the Evangelists, his accusation was 
written on the top of the cross; and we learn from 
Suetonius and others, that the crime of the person 
to be executed was affixed to the instrument of 
his punishment. According to the Evangelists, 
this accusation was written in three different 
languages ; and we know from Josephus, that it 
was quite common in Jerusalem to have all public 
advertisements written in this manner. According 
to the Evangelists, Jesus had to bear his cross; 
and we know, from other sources of information, 
that this was the constant practice of these times. 
According to the Evangelists, the body of Jesus was 
given up to be buried at the request of friends. We 
know that, unless the criminal was infamous, this 
was the law, or custom with all Roman governors, 

15. These, and a few more particulars of the 
same kind, occur within the compass of a single 
page of the evangelical history. The circum- 
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stantial manner of the history affords a presumption 
in its favour, antecedent to all examination into 
the truth of the circumstances themselves. But 
it makes a strong addition to the evidence, when 
we find, that in all the subordinate parts of the 
main story, the Evangelists maintain so great a 
consistency with the testimony of other authors, 
and with all that we ean collect from other sources 
of information, as to the manners and institutions 
of that period. It is difficult to conceive, in the 
first instance, how the inventor of a fabricated 
story would hazard such a number of circumstan- 
ces, each of them supplying a point of comparison 
with other authors, and giving to the inquirer an 
additional chance of detecting the imposition. 
And it is still more difficult to believe, that truth 
should have been so artfully blended with falsehood 
in the composition of this narrative, particularly 
as we perceive nothing like a forced introduction 
of any one circumstance. ‘There appears to be 
nothing out of place; nothing thrust in with the 
view of imparting an air of probability to the 
history. The circumstance upon which we bring 
the Evangelists into comparison with profane 
authors, is often not intimated in a direct form, 
but in the form of a slight or distant allusion. 
There is not the most remote appearance of its 
being fetched or sought for. It is brought in 
accidentally, and flows in the most natural and 
undesigned manner out of the progress of the 
narrative. 

16. The circumstance, that none of the gospel 
writers are inconsistent with one another, fails 
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better under a different branch of the argument: 
It is enough for our present purpose, that there is 
no single writer inconsistent with himself. It 
often happens, that falsehood carries its own 
refutation along with it; and that, through the 
artful disguises which are employed in the con- 
struction of a fabricated story, we can often detect 
a flaw or a contradiction, which condemns the 
authority of the whole narrative. Now, every 
single piece of the New Testament wants this 
mark or character of falsehood. The different 
parts are found to sustain, and harmonize, and 
flow out of each other. Each has at least the 
merit of being a consistent narrative. For any 
thing we see upon the face of it, it may be true, 
and a further hearing must be given before we 
can be justified in rejecting it as the tale of an 
impostor. 

17. There is another mark of falsehood which 
each of the gospel narratives appears to be ex- 
empted from. There is little or no parading 
about their own integrity. We can collect their 
pretensions to credit from the history itself, but 
we see no anxious display of these pretensions. 
We cannot fail to perceive the force of that argu- 
ment which is derived from the publicity of the 
christian miracles, and the very minute and 
scrupulous examination which they had to sustain 
from the rulers and official men of Judea. But 
this publicity, and these examinations, are simply 
recorded by the Evangelists. There is no boast- 
ful reference to these. circumstances, and no 
ostentatious display of the advantage which they 
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gave to the christian argument. They bring 
their story forward in the shape of a direct and 
unencumbered narrative, and deliver themselves 
with that simplicity and unembarrassed confidence, 
which nothing but their consciousness of truth, 
and the perfect feeling of their own strength and 
consistency, can account for. They do not write, 
as if their object was to carry a point that was at 
all doubtful or suspicious. It is simply to transmit 
to the men of other times, and of other countries, 
a memorial of the events which led to the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion in the world. In 
the prosecution of their narrative, we challenge 
the most refined judge of the human character, 
to point out a single symptom of diffidence in the 
truth of their own story, or of art to cloak this 
diffidence from the notice of the most severe and 
vigilant observers. ‘The manner of the New Tes- 
tament writers does not carry in it the slightest 
idea of its bemg an assumed manner. It is quite 
natural, quite unguarded, and free of all apprehen- 
sion, that their story is to meet with any discredit 
or contradiction from any of those numerous 
readers, who had it fully in their power to verify 
or to expose it. We see no expedient made use 
of to obtain or to conciliate the acquiescence of 
their readers. They appear to feel as if they did 
not need it. They deliver what they have to say, 
in around and unvarnished manner; nor is it in 
general accompanied with any of those strong 
asseverations by which an impostor so often 
attempts to practise upon the credulity of his 
victims. 
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18. In the simple narrative of the Evangelists, 
they betray no feeling of wonder at the extraordi- 
nary nature of the events which they record, and 
no consciousness that what they are announcing is 
to excite any wonder among their readers. ‘This 
appears to us to be a very strong circumstance. 
Had it been the newly broached tale of an impostor, 
he would, in all likelihood, have feigned astonishment 
himself, or, at least, have laid his account with the 
doubt and astonishment of those to whom it was 
addressed. When a person tells a wonderful story 
to a company who are totally unacquainted with it, 
he must be sensible, not merely of the surprise 
which is excited in the minds of the hearers, but of 
a corresponding sympathy in his own mind with the 
feelings of those who listen to him. He lays his 
account with the wonder, if not the imcredulity, of 
his hearers ; and this distinctly appears in the terms 
with which he delivers his story, and the manner 
in which he introduces it. It makes a wide differ- 
ence, if, on the other hand, he tells the same story 
to a company, who have long been apprized of the 
chief circumstances, but who listen to him for the 
mere purpose of obtaining a more distinct and 
particular narrative. Now, in as far as we can 
collect from the manner of the Evangelists, they 
stand in this last predicament. They do net write, 
as if they were imposing a novelty upon their 
readers. In the language of Luke, they write for 
the sake of giving more distinct information; and 
that the readers might know the certainty of those 
things, wherein they had been instructed. ~In the 
prosecution of this task, they deliver themselves 
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-with the most familiar and unembarrassed simpli- 
city. They do not appear to anticipate the 
surprise of their readers, or to be at all aware, 
that the marvellous nature of their story is to be 
any obstacle to its credit or reception in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the first performance of our Saviour’s 
miracles, there was a strong and a widely spread 
sensation over the whole country. His fame went 
abroad, and all people were amazed. ‘This is 
quite natural ; and the circumstance of no surprise 
being either felt or anticipated by the Evangelists, 
in the writing of their history, can best be accounted 
for by the truth of the history itself, that the expe- 
rience of years had blunted the edge of novelty, 
and rendered miracles familiar, not only to them, 
but to all the people to whom they addressed 
themselves. 

19. What appears to us a most striking internal 
evidence for the truth of the gospel is, that perfect 
unity of mind and of purpose which is ascribed to 
our Saviour. Had he been an impostor, he could 
not have foreseen all the fluctuations of his history ; 
and yet no expression of surprise is recorded to 
have escaped from him. No event appears to 
have caught him unprepared. We see no shifting 
of doctrine or sentiment, with a view to accommo- 
date to new or unexpected circumstances. His 
parables and warnings to his disciples, give sufficient 
intimation that he laid his account with all those 
events, which appeared to his unenlightened friends 
to be so untoward and so unpromising. In every 
explanation of his objects, we see the perfect 
consistency of a mind, before whose prophetic eye 
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all futurity lay open; and, when the events of this 
futurity came round, he met them, not as chances 
that were unforeseen, but as certainties which he 
had provided for. This consistency of his views 
is supported through all the variations of his history; 
and it stands finely contrasted in the record of the 
Evangelists, with the misconceptions, the surprises, 
the disappointments of his followers. The gradual 
progress of their minds, from the splendid anticipa- 
tions of earthly grandeur to a full acquiescence in 
the doctrine of a crucified Saviour, throws a stronger 
light on the perfect unity of purpose and of concep- 
tion which animated his, and which can only be 
accounted for by the inspiration that filled and 
enlightened it. It may have been possible enough 
to describe a well-sustained example of this contrast 
from an actual history before us. It is difficult, 
however, to conceive, how it could be sustained so 
well, and in a manner so apparently artless, by 
means of invention; and particularly when the 
inventors made their own errors, and their own 
ignorance, form part of the fabrication. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Testimony of the original Witnesses to the 
Lruth of the Gospel Narrative. 


1. IIT. Tere was nothing in the situation of the 
New Testament writers, which leads us to perceive. 
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that they had any possible inducement for publish- 
ing a falsehood. 

2. We have not to allege the mere testimony of 
the christian writers, for the danger to which the 
profession of Christianity exposed all its adherents 
at that period. We have the testimony of Tacitus 
to this effect. We have innumerable allusions, or 
express intimations, of the same circumstance in 
the Roman historians. The treatment and perse- 
cution of the Christians makes a principal figure in 
the affairs of the empire; and there is no point 
better established in ancient history, than that the 
bare circumstance of bemg a Christian brought 
many to the punishment of death, and exposed all 
to the danger of a suffering the most appalling and 
repulsive to the feelings of our nature. 

3. It is not difficult to perceive, why the Roman 
government, in its treatment of Christians, depart- 
ed from its usual principles of toleration. We 
know it to have been their uniform practice, to 
allow every indulgence to the religious belief of 
those different countries in which they established 
themselves. The truth is, that such an indulgence 
demanded of them no exertion of moderation or 
principle. It was quite consonant to the spirit 
of Paganism. A different country worshipped 
different gods; but it was a general principle of 
Paganism, that each country had its gods, to which 
the inhabitants of that country owed their peculiar 
homage and veneration. In this way there was no 
interference between the different religions which 
prevailed in the world. It fell in with the policy of 
the Roman government to allow the fullest tolera- 
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tion to other religions, and it demanded no sacrifice 
of principle. It was even a dictate of principle 
with them to respect the gods of other countries ; 
and the violation of a religion different from their 
own seems to have been felt, not merely as a 
departure from policy or justice, but to be viewed 
with the same sentiment of horror which is annexed 
to blasphemy or sacrilege. So long as we were 
under Paganism, the truth of one religion did not 
involve in it the falsehood or rejection of another. 
In respecting the religion of another country, we 
did not abandon our own; nor did it follow, that the 
inhabitants of that other country annexed any 
contempt or discredit to the religion in which we 
had been educated. In this mutual reverence for 
the religion of each other, no principle was departed 
from, and no object of veneration abandoned. It 
did not involve in it the denial or relinquishment of 
our own gods, but only the addition of so many 
more gods to our catalogue. 

4. In this respect, however, the Jews stood 
distinguished from every other people within the 
limits of the Roman empire. Their religious belief 
carried in it something more than attachment to 
their own system. It carried in it the contempt 
and detestation of every other. Yet, in spite of 
this circumstance their religion was protected by 
the mild and equitable toleration of the Roman 
government. ‘The truth is, that there was nothing 
in the habits or character of the Jews, which was 
calculated to give much disturbance to the establish- 
ments. of other countries. Though they admitted 
converts from other nations, yet their spirit of 
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proselytism was far from being of that active or 
adventurous kind, which could alarm the Roman 
government for the safety of any existing institu- 
tions. Their high and exclusive veneration for 
their own system, gave an unsocial disdain to the 
Jewish character, which was not at all inviting to 
foreigners ; but still, as it led to nothing mischievous 
in point of effect, it seems to have been overlooked 
by the Roman government as a piece of impotent 
vanity. 

5. But the case was widely different with the 
christian system. It did not confine itself to the 
denial or rejection of every other system. It was 
for imposing its own exclusive authority over the 
consciences of all, and for detaching as many as it 
could from their allegiance to the religion of their 
own country. It carried on its forehead all the 
offensive characters of a monopoly, and not merely 
excited resentment by the supposed arrogance of 
its pretensions, but from the rapidity and extent 
of its innovations, spread an alarm over the whole 
Roman empire for the security of all its establish- 
ments. Accordingly, at the commencement of its 
progress, so long as it was confined to Judea and 
the immediate neighbourhood, it seems to have 
been in perfect safety from the persecutions of the 
Roman government. It was at first looked upon 
as a mere modification of Judaism, and that the 
first Christians differed from the rest of their own 
countrymen only in certain questions of their own 

‘superstition. For a few years after the crucifixion 
‘of our Saviour, it seems to have excited no alarm 
on the part of the Roman Emperors, who did not 
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depart from their usual maxims of toleration, till 
they began to understand the magnitude of its 
pretensions, and the unlooked-for success which 
attended them. 

6. In the course of a very few years after its first 
promulgation, it drew down upon it the hostility of 
the Roman government ; and the fact is undoubted, 
that some of its first teachers, who announced 
themselves to be the companions of our Saviour, 
and the eye-witnesses of all the remarkable events 
in his history, suffered martyrdom for their adherence 
to the religion which they taught. 

7. The disposition of the Jews to the religion of 
Jesus was no less hostile; and it manifested itself 
at a still earlier stage of the business. The causes 
of this hostility are obvious to all who are in the 
slightest degree conversant with the history of those 
times. It is true, that the Jews did not at all 
times possess the power of life and death, nor was 
it competent for them to bring the Christians to 
execution by the exercise of legal authority. Still, 
however, their powers of mischief were considerable. 
Their wishes had always a certain control over the 
measures of the Roman governor; and we know, 
that it was this control which was the means of 
extorting from Pilate the unrighteous sentence, by 
which the very first Teacher of our religion was 
brought to a cruel and ignominious death. We 
also know, that under Herod Agrippa the power 
of life and death was vested in a Jewish sovereign, 
and that this power was actually exerted against 
the most distinguished Christians of that time. 
Add to this, that the Jews had, at all times, the 
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power of inflicting the lesser punishments. They 
could whip, they could imprison. _ Besides all this, 
the Christians had to brave the frenzy of an enraged 
multitude; and some of them actually suffered 
martyrdom in the violence of the popular com- 
motions. 

8. Nothing is more evident than the utter dis- 
grace which was annexed by the world at large 
to the profession of Christianity at that period. 
Tacitus callsit ‘‘superstitio exitiabilis,” and accuses 
the Christians of enmity to mankind. By Epictetus 
and others, their heroism is termed obstinacy ; and 
it was generally treated by the Roman governors 
as the infatuation of a miserable and despised 
people. There was none of that glory annexed 
to it which blazes around the martyrdom of a 
patriot, or a philosopher. ‘That constancy which, 
in another cause, would have made them illustrious, 
was held to be a contemptible folly, which only 
exposed them to the derision and insolence of the 
multitude. A name and a reputation in the world 
might sustain the dying moments of Socrates or 
Regulus; but what earthly principles can account 
for the imtrepidity of those poor and miserable 
outcasts, who consigned themselves to a voluntary 
martyrdom in the cause of their religion ? 

9. Having premised these observations, we offer 
the following alternative to the mind of every 
candid inquirer. The first Christians either 
delivered a sincere testimony, or they imposed a 
story upon the world which they knew to be a 
fabrication. 

10. The persecutions to which the first Chris- 
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tians voluntarily exposed themselves, compel us to 
adopt the first part of the alternative. It is not 
to be conceived that a man would resign fortune, 
and character, and life, in the assertion of what he 
knew :to be a falsehood. The first Christians 
must have believed their story to be true; and it 
only remains to prove, that, if they believed it to 
be true, it must be true indeed. 

li. A voluntary martyrdom must be looked 
upon as the highest possible evidence which it is 
in the power of man to give of his sincerity. The 
martyrdom of Socrates has never been questioned, 
as an undeniable proof of the sincere devotion of 
his mind to the principles of that philosophy for 
which he suffered. The death of Archbishop 
Cranmer will be allowed by all to be a decisive 
evidence of his sincere rejection of what he con- 
ceived to be the errors of Popery, and his thorough 
conviction of the truth of the opposite system. 
When the council of Geneva burnt Servetus, no 
one will question the sincerity of the latter’s belief, 
however much he may question the truth of it. 
Now, in all these cases, the proof goes no farther 
than to establish the sincerity of the martyr’s belief. 
It goes but:a little way indeed, in establishing the 
justness of it. This is a different question. A 
man may be mistaken, though he be sincere. | His 
errors, if they are not seen to be such, will exer- 
cise all the influence and authority of truth over 
him. Martyrs have bled on the opposite sides of 
the question. It is impossible, then, to rest on 
this circumstance as an argument for the truth of 
either system; but the argument is always deemed 
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incontrovertible, in as far as it goes to establish 
the sincerity of each of the parties, and that both 
died in the firm conviction of the doctrines which 
they professed. 

12. Now, the martyrdom of the first Christians 
stands distinguished from all other examples by 
this circumstance, that it not merely proves the 
sincerity of the martyr’s belief, but it also proves 
that what he believed was true. In other cases 
of martyrdom, the sufferer, when he lays down 
his life, gives his testimony to the truth of an 
opinion. In the case of the Christians, when 
they laid down their lives, they gave their testi- 
mony to the truth of a fact, of which they affirmed 
themselves to be the eye, and the ear-witnesses. 
. The sincerity of both testimonies is unquestionable; 
but it is only in the latter case that the truth of 
the testimony follows as a necessary consequence 
of its sincerity. An opinion comes under the 
cognizance of the understanding, ever liable, as 
we all know, to error and delusion. A fact comes 
under the cognizance of the senses, which have 
ever been esteemed as infallible, when they give 
their testimony to such plain, and obvious, and 
palpable appearances, as those which make up the 
evangelical story. We are ‘still at liberty to 
question the philosophy of Socrates, or the ortho- 
doxy of Cranmer and Servetus; but if we were 
told by a christian teacher, in the solemnity of 
his dying hour, and with the dread apparatus of 
martyrdom before him, that he saw Jesus after he 
had risen from the dead; that he conversed with 
him many days; that he put his hand ito the 
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print of his sides ; and, in the ardour of his joyful 
conviction, exclaimed, “* My Lord, and my God !” 
we should feel that there was no truth im the 
world, did this language and this testimony 
deceive us. 

13. If Christianity be not true, then the first 
Christians must have been mistaken as to the 
subject of their testimony. ‘This supposition is 
destroyed by the nature of the subject. It was 
not testimony to a doctrine which might deceive 
the understanding. It was somethmg more than 
testimony to a dream, or a trance, or a midnight 
fancy, which might deceive the imagination. It 
was testimony to a multitude and a succession of 
palpable facts, which could never have deceived 
the senses, and which preclude all possibility of 
mistake, even though it had been the testimony 
only of one individual. But when, in addition to 
this, we consider, that it is the testimony, not of 
one, but of many individuals: that it is a story 
repeated in a variety of forms, but substantially 
the same; that it is the concurring testimony of 
different eye-witnesses, or the companions of eye- 
withesses—we may, after this, take refuge in the 
idea of falsehood and collusion; but it is not to be 
admitted, that these eight different writers of the 
New Testament: could have all blundered the 
matter with such method, and such uniformity. 

14. We know that, in spite of the magnitude of 
their sufferings, there are infidels who, driven from 
the first part of the alternative, have recurred to 
the second, and have affirmed, that the glory of 
establishing a new religion, induced the first 
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Christians to assert, and to persist in asserting, 
what they knew to be a falsehood. But (though 
we should be anticipating the last branch of the 
argument) they forget, that we have the concur- 
rence of two parties to the truth of Christianity, 
and that it is the conduct only of one of the parties, 
which can be accounted for by the supposition in 
question. The two parties are the teachers and 
the taught. The former may aspire to the glory 
of founding a new faith; but what glory did the 
latter propose to themselves from being the dupes 
of an imposition so ruinous to every earthly interest, 
and held in such low and disgraceful estimation by 
the world at large? Abandon the teachers of 
Christianity to every imputation, which infidelity, 
on the rack for conjectures to give plausibility to 
its system, can devise; how shall we explain the 
concurrence of its disciples? There may be a 
glory in leading, but we see no glory in being 
led. If Christianity were false, and Paul had the 
effrontery to appeal to his five hundred living 
witnesses, whom he alleges to have seen Christ 
after his resurrection, the submissive acquiescence 
of his disciples remains a very inexplicable circum- 
stance. The same Paul, in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians, tells them that some of them had the 
gift of healing, and the power of working miracles ; 
and that the signs of an apostle had been wrought 
among them in wonders and mighty deeds. A 
man aspiring to the glory of an accredited teacher, 
would never have committed himself on a subject, 
where his falsehood could have been so readily 
exposed. And in the veneration with which we 
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know his Epistles to have been preserved by the 
church of Corinth, we have not merely the testi- 
mony of their writer to the truth of the christian 
miracles, but the testimony of a whole people, who 
had no interest in being deceived. 

15. Had Christianity been false, the reputation 
of its first teachers lay at the mercy of every in- 
dividual among the numerous proselytes whom 

‘they had gained to their system. It may not be 
competent for an unlettered peasant to detect the 
absurdity of a doctrine; but he can at all times 
lift his testimony against a fact, said to have hap- 
pened in his presence, and under the observation 
of his senses. Now it so happens, that in a number 
of the Epistles, there are allusions to, or express 
intimations of, the miracles that had been wrought 
in the different churches to which these Epistles 
are addressed. How comes it, if it be at all a 
fabrication, that it was never exposed? We know, 
that some of the disciples were driven, by the terrors 
of persecuting violence, to resign their profession. 
How should it happen, that none of them ever 
attempted to vindicate their apostasy, by laying 
open the artifice and insincerity of their christian 
teachers? We may be sure that such a testimony 
would have been highly acceptable to the existing 
authorities of that period. The Jews would have 
made the most of it; and the vigilant and discerning 
officers of the Roman government would not have 
failed to turn it to account. The mystery would 
have been exposed and laid open, and the curiosity 
of latter ages would have been satisfied as to the 
wonderful and unaccountable steps, by which a 
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religion could make such head in the world, though 
it rested its whole authority on facts; the falsehood 
of which was accessible to all who were at the 
trouble to inquire about them. But no! We hear 
of no such testimony from the apostates of that 
period. We read of some, who, agonized at the 
reflection of their treachery, returned to their first 
profession, and expiated, by martyrdom, the 
guilt which they felt they had incurred by their 
dereliction of the truth. This furnishes a strong 
example of the power of conviction; and when we 
join with it, that it is conviction in the integrity of 
those teachers who appealed to miracles which had 
been wrought among them, it appears to us a 
testimony in favour of our religion which is altoge- 
ther irresistible. 

16. But before taking leave of the original 
witnesses, let us state in what respect their testi- 
mony is so much stronger than that of any subse- 
quent witness. The following as an example is the 
testimony of Quadratus who flourished at the end 
of the first century :—‘* The works of our Saviour 
were always conspicuous, because they were real ; 
both they that were healed, and they that were raised 
from the dead: who were seen not only when they 
were healed or raised, but for a long time: after- 
wards. Not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, 
but also after his departure and for a good while 
after it, insomuch that some of them have reached 
to our times.” This testimony of Quadratus excites 
a peculiar sense of confidence and satisfaction in 
the mind of every honest inquirer. It is the 
testimony of one standing without the canon of 
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Scripture, and deponing to his own knowledge of 
some who had been raised from the dead by the 
apostles, and who were still surviving at the time that 
he wrote. It is felt as if brmgmg a great acces- 
sion of strength and evidence to the miraculous 
story of the gospel; and we desiderate like testi- 
monies from those fathers who were stationed 
sufficiently near to the apostolic times, for handing 
down the same sort either of contemporaneous or 
at least of closely succeeding testimony to the men 
of distant ages. 

17. Now it were well that we made the ap- 
plication to this case of a very obvious principle, 
in questions of historic faith. That written evidence 
for the reality of any transactions which was most 
satisfying to the men of the age when they happen- 
ed, should also, if transmitted downwards, be the 
most satisfying to us. The epistle of Barnabas 
the fellow labourer of Paul is of a moral or horta- 
tory rather than of an historical character; but, in 
the judgment of these days, it was not thought 
worthy of a place in the canon. Suppose that his 
subject had led him, which it did not, to make 
several such historical allusions as the one we 
so highly prize by Quadratus—we should have 
felt a weight and an impression in the testimony, 
which we do not feel in the explicit and distinct 
testimony of Mark, who was altogether historical. 
Now by this feeling we reverse the principle which 
has just been announced. It was the distincter 
information, the weightier evidence and authority 
of Mark, which preferred him to the place he now 
occupies within the limits of the New Testament ; 
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and it was the inferiority of Barnabas in these 
particulars, which determined his station to be 
that not of a principal but of a subsequent and a 
subordinate witness. Had there been no Barna- 
bas, and had Mark with his actual gospel been 
standing in his place—the disappearance of one of 
the evangelists from the Bible would have made 
no sensible abatement in the original evidence, 
but a mighty addition certainly to the subsequent 
evidence for the truth of the christian story ; yet, 
whatever effect this altered state of things may 
have had on our impression of the credibility of 
the gospel, it is certain that the evidence as it 
stands is of greater substantive validity or force, 
than it would have been under the hypothesis that 
we are now making. We should have had no 
Barnabas ; and Mark, of inferior grade to what he 
now is, occupying a lower place than he does at 
present—just because held, in the age that was 
best qualified to estimate his pretensions, to be 
more unworthy of that credit and of that con- 
fidence which then raised him to the scriptural 
rank that he enjoys. 

18. We may now see the reason, why in the 
writings of the apostolic or succeeding fathers, we 
have no professed narrative of the miracles of 
the gospels. We have abundant incidental attes- 
tations to their truth; and throughout, all the 
symptoms that we could desire, of a common 
understanding and a common faith upon this sub- 
ject, between themselves and the christian public 
whom they addressed. But for any of them to 
undertake a formal or express history of these 
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miraculous transactions, was a thing quite uncalled 
for, and for that very reason not attempted. ‘The 
truth is, that, in the superior estimation of the his- 
_ tories already before the world, there would have 
been no demand for their less authoritative and 
authentic compositions. Readers would just have 
done then, what readers do now—turned them to 
the fullest and the most accredited historians of 
the transactions, wherewith they wanted to ac- 
quaint themselves; and, in so doing, neglected the 
others. And the sure consequence, in these days 
of laborious book-making, the sure consequence of 
neglect was speedy oblivion. Copies would have 
ceased to be multiplied, when copies were little or 
not at all in request—so that, had a thmg so 
unnecessary as a gospel by Barnabas or Clement 
or Polycarp been actually produced, it would 
have been left to perish, just by the superior con- 
fidence of their age in the actual gospels of our 
own unperishable record. Strange, that we should 
feel less satisfied with documents which now stand 
alone, precisely because they monopolized the 
whole truth and satisfaction of contemporaries ; 
or that in comparison with them we should feel 
so longing an appetency for other narratives, 
which, if ever they existed, were so undervalued 
by these contemporaries as to pass into irrecover- 
able extinction and be forgotten. 

19. Luke, in the introduction to his gospel, 
refers to memoirs of the life and history of our 
Saviour. How delighted we should be, if, among 
the ruins of Pompeii, we could lay hold of an 
evident and authentic copy of one of these memoirs. 
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And why is it that none of them have been trans- 
mitted to us? For no other reason than that the 
best judges of their value thought them unworthy 
of the honour. The truth is that they have all 
been superseded by the gospels of the New Tes- 
tament—even those, which, in the language of 
Luke set the whole narrative with greater authority 
and distinctness before the christian community— 
so that, in the documents we actually have, there 
is a tenfold surpassing weight both of authority 
and evidence over all that we so insatiably aspire 
after. 

20. The great number of scriptural manuscripts, 
compared with the small number of the manuscripts 
of all other books, is of itself a testimony in favour 
of the original witnesses for the truth of the gospel 
narratives. Not that the works which have dis- 
appeared were always of small value; for they 
may have since been superseded by other works 
which answered the purpose so much better, that 
copies of the former ones were no more called for. 
For example, there seems to have been a number 
of small separate memoirs of our Saviour during 
the time of the apostles—perhaps taken by eye 
and ear-witnesses on the spot; or, it may be, 
immediately collected from the hearsay information 
of his companions and disciples. The accounts 
alluded to by Luke at the commencement of his 
gospel seem to have been of this description; but 
after Luke took in hand, out of these and other 
materials within his reach, to publish a more dis- 
tinct and comprehensive narrative—copies of these 
minor records would cease to be multiplied. The 
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whole demand would be turned to the fuller and 
more authentic statements of the evangelists ; and, 
without: any reflection on the general accuracy of 
the prior documents, they would fall into desuetude, 
simply from their being inferior to those which 
succeeded them in authority and fulness, and so 
would ultimately disappear. 

21. Now we all feel it would be an infinite 
gratification, if some of these original memoirs had 
been transmitted to the present day. With what 
eagerness of curiosity should we peruse any relict 
of this sort, if discovered and demonstrated on 
satisfactory evidence to be one of the very pieces 
which Luke had adverted to; and what is more, 
we should feel as if a distinct confirmation had 
been given to the evangelical story by the addition 
of such a testimony to those which are already in 
our possession. Now the want of these supple- 
mentary testimonies arises from the very worth 
and sufficiency of those testimonies which - have 
actually been transmitted to us. That want of 
additional documents which we do not have, and 
which some might feel to be a symptom of defect, 
proceeds im fact from an altogether opposite cause, 
from the strength and abundance of those docu- 
ments which we dohave. It wasa serious labour to 
multiply books in these days; and, generally speak- . 
ing, it would not have been done without a practical 
necessity ; and they who read for the practical 
object of informing themselves respecting the 
Saviour, would naturally prefer those narratives 
which were most esteemed for their worth -and 
copiousness, and had the stamp of greatest 
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authority affixed to them. Had they felt it desirable 
or useful, over and above the accounts of the four 
evangelists, to read the lesser memoirs also; this 
might have given rise to such a demand, as would 
lead to a renewal of their copies, and so to their 
preservation. But the very reason why they were 
suffered to perish, is, because of their felt insigni- 
ficance and worthlessness at the time, when com- 
pared with the pieces which have come down to us. 
In the fact of their disappearance, we behold the 
testimony of that contemporaneous age to the 
superior value of those actual scriptures which 
have been admitted into our canon—or, in other 
words, the judgment to this effect of the men best 
qualified, by their opportunities of observation, 
and their nearness to the events of the gospel 
history. In the credit and the completeness of the 
four gospels, they felt themselves independent of 
these supplementary memoirs; and by what strange 
illusion then is it, that we should not feel the same 
independence, or that we should desiderate, and 
for the purpose of gaining more evidence too, those 
additional memorials—when the very fact of their 
having been permitted to go into oblivion, if viewed 
aright, would enhance the splendour of that evidence 
which beams direct upon us from the canonical 
scriptures themselves. It is true that they are 
lost ; but they have been lost in that blaze of light 
which shone upon the church, from the writings of 
apostles and apostolic men. 

22. We have already put the case of Mark 
having had a station assigned to him, which he 
only could have had, because of the inferior estima- 
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tion in which he was held by his contemporaries— 
so that in the state in which he has actually come 
down to us, his testimony is absolutely of greater 
value, however weaker the impression may be which 
it makes upon us. Without insisting longer upon 
this case, we hold it of importance to remark while 
upon the subject, that, works may have disappeared 
which produced a great effect in their day, and 
have left behind them a permanent benefit which 
shall be felt to the latest ages of the church. Take 
for an example the Hexapla of Origen, the first of 
our scriptural polyglots, consisting of the Hebrew 
Old Testament in Hebrew and Greek characters, 
along with four distinct versions of the same in 
Greek—that is, the Septuagint, and those of Aqui- 
las Symmachus and Theodotion. ‘This stupendous 
work, consisting as it did of forty or fifty manu- 
script volumes, could not have been multiplied and 
transmitted but at a prodigious expense; and it 
is not therefore to be wondered at, that so few re- 
mains of it should have survived to the present day. 
Yet who can doubt the enduring benefit which 
the church has received from this work, in restoring 
and purifymg the sacred text, and so improving 
every subsequent edition that was framed by those 
who availed themselves of the labours of its author. 

23. At all events it remains a sensible proof of 
the estimation in which the scriptures in former 
ages have been held over all other books—the 
immense superiority im the number of its existing 
manuscripts over those of all other works. It gives, 
as it were, the evidence of eye-sight to our cause. 
A work not possessing authority, was simply left 
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to disappear from the non-multiplication of its 
copies. Whereas, on the other hand, the indefinite 
number of ancient copies of the sacred scriptures 
actually before our eyes, speaks most decisively 
for the concurrent reverence in which these records 
were held in earlier times. The force of this 
consideration will be unfelt by those, who stop 
short at any century in the middle ages, and con- 
ceive of it as the fountain-head of this sort of testi- 
mony. But when, on the faith of undoubted 
documents, we can carry upwards the same ex- 
pression of a preference for the scriptures over all 
other works, to those ages when Christianity was 
an oppressed and suffering religion—such an ex- 
pression of general respect and confidence for the 
scriptures at such periods, carries an evidence 
along with it that is quite irresistible. 

24. On the whole then, it may be concluded, 
that the evidence for the truth of Christianity does 
not commence with Barnabas the first of the aposto- 
lic fathers. It has an origin in the writers them- 
selves of the inspired volume; and, broad and 
brilliant as the flood of light is which descends 
along the historic pathway of the christian church, 
there is even a surpassing brilliancy in that primi- 
tive halo by which the fountain-head is irradiated. 
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CHAPTER V. 
On the Testimony of subsequent Witnesses. 


1. IV. Bur this brings us to the last division of 
the argument, viz. that the leading facts in the 
history of the Gospel are corroborated by the 
testimony of others. 

2. The evidence we have already brought for- 
ward for the antiquity of the New Testament, and 
the veneration in which it was held from the earliest 
ages of the church, is an implied testimony of all 
the Christians of that period to the truth of the 
gospel history. By proving the genuineness of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, we do not 
merely establish his testimony to the truth of the 
christian miracles,—we establish the additional 
testimony of the whole church of Corinth, who 
would never have respected these Epistles, if Paul 
had ventured upon a falsehood so open to detection, 
as the assertion, that miracles were wrought 
among them, which not a single individual ever 
witnessed. By proving the genuineness of the 
New Testament at large, we secure, not merely 
that argument which is founded on the testimony 
and concurrence of its different writers, but also 
the testimony of those immense multitudes, who, 
in distant countries, submitted to the New Testa- 
ment as the rule of their faith. The testimony of 
the teachers, whether we take into consideration 
the subject of that testimony, or the circumstances 
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under which it was delivered, is of itself a stronger 
argument for the truth of the gospel history, than 
can be alleged for the truth of any other history 
which has been transmitted down to us from ancient 
times. ‘The concurrence of the taught carries 
along with it a host of additional testimonies, which 
gives an evidence to the evangelical story, that is 
altogether unexampled. On a point of ordinary 
history, the testimony of Tacitus is held decisive, 
because it is not contradicted. The history of the 
New Testament is not only not contradicted, but 
confirmed by the strongest possible expressions 
which men can give of their acquiescence in its 
truth ; by thousands, who were either agents or 
eye-witnesses of the transactions recorded; who 
could not be deceived; who had no interest, and 
no glory to gain by supporting a falsehood; and 
who, by their sufferings in the cause of what they 
professed to be their belief, gave the highest 
evidence that human nature can give of sincerity. 
3. In this circumstance, it may be perceived, 
how much the evidence for Christianity goes beyond 
all ordinary historical evidence. A profane histo- 
rian relates a series of events which happen in a 
particular age ; and we count it well, if it be his 
own age, and if the history which he gives us be 
the testimony of a contemporary author. ' Another 
historian succeeds him at the distance of years, and, 
by repeating the same story, gives the additional 
evidence of his testimony to its truth. A third 
historian perhaps goes over the same ground, and 
lends another confirmation to the history. And it 
is thus, by collecting all the lights which are thinly 
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scattered over the tract of ages and of centuries, 
that we obtain all the evidence which can be got, 
and all the evidence that is generally wished for. 

4. Now, there is room for a thousand presump- 
tions, which, if admitted, would overturn the whole 
of this evidence. For any thmg we know, the 
first historians may have had some interest in 
disguising the truth, or substituting in its place a 
falsehood, and a fabrication. True, it has not 
been contradicted; but they form a very small 
number of men, who feel strongly or particularly 
interested in a question of history. The literary 
and speculative men of that age may have perhaps 
been engaged in other pursuits, or their testimonies 
may have perished in the wreck of centuries. The 
second historian may have been so far removed in 
point of time from the events of his narrative, that 
he can furnish us not with an independent, but with 
a derived testimony. He may have copied his 
account from the original historian, and the false- 
hood have come down to us in the shape of an 
authentic and well-attested history. Presumptions 
may be multiplied without end; yet in spite of 
them, there is a natural confidence in the veracity 
of man, which disposes us to as firm a belief in 
many of the facts of ancient history, as in the occur- 
rences of the present day. 

5. The history of the Gospel, however, stands 
distinguished from all other history, by the unin- 
terrupted nature of its testimony, which carries 
down its evidence, without a chasm, from its earliest 
promulgation to the present day. We do not 
speak of the superior weight and splendour of its 
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evidences, at the first publication of that history, 
as being supported, not merely by the testimony 
of one, but by the concurrence of several inde- 
pendent witnesses. We do not speak of its 
subsequent writers, who follow one another in a 
far closer and more crowded train, than there is 
any other example of in the history or literature of 
the world. We speak of the strong though 
unwritten testimony of its numerous proselytes ; 
who, in the very fact of their proselytism, give the 
strongest possible confirmation to the gospel, and 
fill up every chasm in the recorded evidence of 
past times. 

6. In the written testimonies for ih truth of 
the christian religion. Barnabas comes next in 
order to the first promulgators of the evangelical 
story. He was a contemporary of the Apostles, 
and writes a very few years after the publication 
of the pieces which make up the New Testament. 
Clement follows, who was a fellow-labourer of 
Paul, and writes an epistle in the name of the 
church of Rome, to the church of Corinth. The 
written testimonies follow one. another with a 
closeness and a rapidity of which there is no ex- 
ample; but what we insist on at present is, the 
unwritten and implied testimony of the people who 
composed these two churches. There can be no 
fact better established, than that these two churches 
were planted in the days of the Apostles, and that 
the Epistles which were respectively addressed to 
them, were held in the utmost authority and 
veneration. ‘There is no doubt, that the leading 
facts of the gospel history were familiar to them; 
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that it was in the power of many individuals amongst 
them to verify these facts, either by their own 
personal observation, or by an actual conversation 
with eye-witnesses ; and that, in particular, it was 
in the power of almost every individual in the 
church of Corinth, either to verify the miracles 
which St. Paul alludes to in his Epistle to that 
church, or to detect and expose the imposition, 
had there been no foundation for such an allusion. 
What do we see in all this, but the strongest 
possible testimony of a whole people to the truth 
of the christian miracles? There is nothing like 
this in common history—the formation of a society, 
which can only be explained by the history of the 
gospel, and where the conduct of every individual 
furnishes a distinct pledge and evidence of its truth. 
And to have a full view of the argument, we must 
reflect, that it is not one, but many societies 
scattered over the different countries of the world ; 
that the principle upon which each society was 
formed, was the divine authority of Christ and his 
Apostles, resting upon the recorded miracles of the 
New Testament ; that these miracles were wrought 
with a publicity, and at a nearness of time, which 
rendered them accessible to the inquiries of all, 
for upwards of half a century; that nothing but 
the power of conviction could have imduced the 
people of that age to embrace a religion so dis- 
graced and so persecuted; that every temptation 
was held out for its disciples to abandon it; and 
that though some of them, overpowered by the 
terrors of punishment, were driven to apostasy, 
yet not one of them has left us a testimony which 
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can impeach the miracles of Christianity, or the 
integrity of its first teachers. 

7. It may be observed, that in pursuing the line 
of continuity from the days of the Apostles, the 
written testimonies for the truth of the christian 
miracles follow one another in closer succession, 
than we have any other example of in ancient 
history. But what gives such peculiar and unpre- 
cedented evidence to the history of the gospel is, 
that in the concurrence of the multitudes who 
embraced it, and in the existence of those numerous 
churches and societies of men who espoused the 
profession of the christian faith, we cannot but 
' perceive, that every small interval of time betwixt 
the written testimonies of authors is filled up by 
materials so strong and so firmly cemented, as to 
present us with an unbroken chain of evidence, 
carrying as much authority along with it, as if it 
had been a diurnal record, commencing from the 
days of the Apostles, and authenticated through its 
whole progress by the testimony of thousands. 

8. Every convert to the christian faith in those 
days, gives. one additional testimony to the truth 
of the gospel history. Is he a Gentile? The 
sincerity of his testimony is approved by the 
persecutions, the sufferings, the danger, and often 
the certainty of martyrdom, which the profession 
of Christianity incurred. Is he a Jew? ‘The 
sincerity of his testimony is approved by all these 
evidences, and, in addition to them, by this well- 
known fact, that the faith and doctrine of Chris- 
tianity were in the highest degree repugnant to the 
wishes and prejudices of that people. It ought 
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never to be forgotten, that, in as far as Jews are 
concerned, Christianity does not owe a single 
proselyte to its doctrines, but to the power and 
credit of its evidences, and that Judea was the 
chief theatre on which these evidences were 
exhibited. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
these evidences rest not upon arguments but upon 
facts; and that the time, and the place, and the 
circumstances, rendered these facts accessible to 
the inquiries of all who chose to be at the trouble 
of this examination. And there can be no doubt 
that this trouble was taken, whether we reflect on 
the nature of the christian faith, as bemg so 
offensive to the pride and bigotry of the Jewish 
people, or whether we reflect on the consequences 
of embracing it, which were derision, and hatred, 
and banishment, and death. We may be sure, 
that a step which involved in it such painful 
sacrifices, would not be entered into upon light and 
insufficient grounds. In the sacrifices they made, 
the Jewish converts gave every evidence of having 
delivered an honest testimony in favour of. the 
christian miracles; and when we reflect, that 
many of them must have been eye-witnesses, and 
all of them had it in their power to verify these 
miracles, by conversation and correspondence with 
by-standers, there can be no doubt that it was not 
merely an honest, but a competent testimony. 
There is no fact better established, than that 
many thousands among the Jews believed in Jesus 
and his Apostles; and we have therefore to allege 
their conversion as a strong additional confirmation 
of the written testimony of the original historians. 
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9. One of the popular objections against the 
truth of the christian miracles, is the general 
infidelity of the Jewish people. We are convinced, 
that at the moment of proposing this objection, an 
actual delusion exists in the mind of the infidel. In 
his conception, the Jews and the Christians stand 
opposed to each other. In the belief of the latter, 
he sees nothing but a party, or an interested testi- 
mony ; and im the unbelief of the former, he sees a 
whole people persevering in their ancient faith, and 
resisting the new faith, on the ground of its insuffi- 
cient evidences. He forgets all the while, that the 
testimony of a great many of these Christians is in 
fact the testimony of Jews. He only attends to 
them in their present capacity. He contemplates 
them in the light of Christians, and annexes to 
them all that suspicion and incredulity which are 
generally annexed to the testimony of an interested 
party. He is aware of what they are at present— 
Christians, and defenders of Christianity ; but he 
has lost sight of their original situation, and is 
totally unmindful of this circumstance, that in their 
transition from Judaism to Christianity they have 
given him the very evidence he is in quest of. Had 
another thousand of these Jews renounced the faith 
of their ancestors, and embraced the religion of 
Jesus, they would have been equivalent to a thou- 
sand additional testimonies infavour of Christianity ; 
and testimonies, too, of the strongest and most 
unsuspicious kind that can well be imagined. But 
this evidence would make no impression on the 
mind of an infidel, and the strength of itis disguised, 
even from the eyes of the Christian. ‘These thou- 
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sand, in the moment of their conversion, lose the 
appellation of Jews, and merge into the name and 
distinction of Christians. The Jews, though 
diminished in number, retain the national appella- 
tion ; and the obstinacy with which they persevere 
in the belief of their ancestors, is still looked upon 
as the adverse testimony of an entire people. | So 
long as one of that people continues a Jew, his 
testimony is looked upon as a serious impediment 
in the way of the christian evidences. But the 
moment he becomes a Christian, his motives are 
contemplated with distrust. He is one of the 
obnoxious and suspected party. ‘The mind carries 
a reference only to what he is, and not to what he 
has been. It overlooks the change of sentiment ; 
and forgets, that, im the renunciation of old habits, 
and old prejudices; im defiance to suffermgs and 
disgrace; in attachment to a religion so repugnant 
to the pride and bigotry of their nation; and above 
all, in submission to a system of doctrines which 
rested its authority on the miracles of their own 
time, and their own remembrance; every Jewish 
convert gives the most decisive testimony which 
man can give for the truth and divimity of our 
religion. 

10. But why, then, says the infidel, did they not 
all believe ? Had the miracles of the gospel been 
true, we do not see how human nature could have 
held out against an evidence so striking and so 
extraordinary ; nor can we at all enter into the 
obstinacy of that belief which is ascribed to the 
majority of the Jewish people, and which led them 
to shut their eyes against a testimony, that no 
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man of common sense, we think, could have 
resisted. 

11. Many christian writers have attempted to 
resolve this difficulty ; and to prove that the infide- 
lity of the Jews, in spite of the miracles which they 
saw, is perfectly consistent with the known principles 
of human nature. For this purpose, they have 
enlarged, with much force and plausibility, on the 
strength and inveteracy of the Jewish prejudices— 
on the bewildering influence of religious bigotry 
upon the understanding of men—on the woful 
disappointment which Christianity offered to the 
pride and interests of the nation—on the selfishness 
of the priesthood—and on the facility with which 
they might turn a blind and fanatical multitude, 
who had been trained, by their earliest habits, to 
follow and to revere them. 

12. In the gospel history itself, we have a very 
consistent account at least of the Jewish opposition 
to the claims of our Saviour. We see the deeply 
wounded pride of a nation that felt itself disgraced 
by the loss of its independence. We see the arro- 
gance of its peculiar and exclusive claims to the 
favour of the Almighty. We see the anticipation 
of a great prince, who was to deliver them from 
the power and subjection of their enemies. We 
see their insolent contempt for the people of other 
countries, and the foulest scorn that they should 
be admitted to an equality with themselves in the 
honours and benefits of a revelation from heaven. 
We may easily conceive how much the doctrine of 
Christ and his Apostles was calculated to gall, and 
trritate, and disappoint them; how it must have. 
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mortified their national vanity ; how it must have- 


alarmed the jealousy of an artful and interested 
priesthood; and how it must have scandalized the 
great body of the people, by the liberality with 
which it addressed itself to all men, and to all 
nations, and raised to an elevation with themselves, 
those whom the firmest habits and prejudices of 
their country had led them to contemplate under 
all the disgrace and ignominy of outcasts. 

13. Accordingly we know, in fact, that bitter- 
ness, and resentment, and wounded pride, lay at 
the bottom of a great deal of the opposition which 
Christianity experienced from the Jewish people. 
In the New Testament history itself, we see 
repeated examples of their outrageous violence ; 
and this is confirmed by the testimony of many 
other writers. In the history of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, it is stated, that the Gentiles and Jews 
inhabiting Smyrna, in a furious rage, and with a 
loud voice, cried out, ‘‘ This is the teacher of Asia, 
the father of the Christians, the destroyer of our 
gods, who teacheth all men not to sacrifice, nor to 
worship them!” They collected wood, and the 
dried branches of trees, for his pile; and it is added, 
“the Jews also, according to custom, assisting with 
the greatest forwardness.” It is needless to mul- 
tiply testimonies to a point so generally understood; 
as, that it was not conviction alone which lay at 
the bottom of their opposition to the Christians ; 
that a great deal of passion entered into it; and 
that their numerous acts of hostility against the 
worshippers of Jesus, carry in them all the marks 
of fury and resentment. 
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14. Now we know, that the power of passion 
will often carry it very far over the power of con- 
viction. We know that the strength of conviction 
is not in proportion to the quantity of evidence? 
presented, but to the quantity of evidence attended 
to, and perceived, in consequence of that attention. 
We also know, that attention is, i a great measure, 
a voluntary act; and that it is often in the power 
of the mind, both to turn away its attention from 
what would land it in any painful or humiliating 
conclusion, and to deliver itself up exclusively to 
those arguments which flatter its taste and its 
prejudices. All this lies within the range of 
familiar and every-day experience. We all know, 
how much it ensures the success of an argument, 
when it gets a favourable hearing. In by far the 
greater number of instances, the parties in a litiga- 
tion are not merely each attached to their own side 
of the question; but each confident and believing 
that theirs is the side on which the justice lies. 
In those contests of opinion, which take place 
every day between man and man, and particularly 
if passion and interest have any share in the con- 
troversy, it is evident to the slightest observation, 
that though it might have been selfishness, in the 
first instance, which gave a peculiar direction to 
the understanding, yet each of the parties often 
eomes, at last, to entertain a sincere conviction m 
the truth of his own argument. It is not, that 
truth is not one and immutable; the whole difference 
lies in the observers, each of them viewing ‘the 
object through the medium of his own prejudices, 
or cherishing those peculiar habits of attention and 
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understanding, to which taste or inclination had 
disposed him. 

15. In addition to all this, we know, that though 
the evidence for a particular truth be so glaring, 
that it forces itself upon the understanding, and 
all the sophistry of passion and interest cannot 
withstand it; yet if this truth be of a very painful 
and humiliating kind, the obstinacy of man will 
often dispose him to resist its influence, and, in the 
bitterness of his malignant feelings, to carry a 
hostility against it, and that, too, in proportion to 
the weight of the argument which may be brought 
forward in its favour. 

16. Now, if we take into account the inveteracy of 
the Jewish prejudices, and reflect how unpalatable 
and how mortifying to their pride must have been 
the doctrine of a crucified Saviour; we believe that 
their conduct, in reference to Christianity and its 
miraculous evidences, presents us with nothing 
anomalous or inexplicable, and that it will appear 
a possible and a likely thing to every understanding, 
that has been much cultivated in the experience of 
human affairs, m the nature of mind, and in the 
science of its character and phenomena. 

17. There is a difficulty, however, in the way of 
this investigation. From the nature of the case, 
it bears no resemblance to any thing else that has 
either’ been recorded in history, or has come 
within the range of our own personal observation. 
There is no other example of a people called upon 
to renounce the darling faith and principles of 
their country, and that upon the authority of 
miracles exhibited before them. All the experience 
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we have about the operation of prejudice, and the 
perverseness of the human temper and understand- 
ing, cannot afford a complete solution of the 
question. In many respects it is a case sud 
generis ; and the only creditable information which 
we can obtain, to enlighten us in this inquiry, is 
through the medium of that very testimony upon 
which the difficulty in question has thrown the 
suspicion that we want to get rid of. 

18. Let. us give all the weight to this argument 
of which it is susceptible, and the following is the 
precise degree in which it affects the merits of the 
controversy. When the religion of Jesus was 
promulgated in Judea, its first teachers appealed 
to miracles wrought by themselves, in the face of 
day, as the evidence of their being commissioned 
by God. Many adopted the new religion upon 
this appeal, and many rejected it. An argument 
in favour of Christianity is derived from the con- 
duct of the first. An objection against Chris- 
tianity is derived from the corduct of the.second. 
Now, allowing that we are not in possession of 
experience enough for estimating, in absolute terms, 
the strength of the objection, we propose the 
following as a solid and unexceptionable principle, 
upon which to estimate a comparison betwixt the 
strength of the objection, and the strength of the 
argument. We are sure that the first would not 
have embraced Christianity had its miracles been 
false; but we are not sure beforehand, whether 
the second would have rejected this religion on the 
supposition of the miracles bemg true. If experi- 
ence does not enlighten us as to how far the 
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exhibition of a real miracle would be effectual in 
inducing men to renounce their old and favourite 
opinions, we can infer nothing decisive from the 
conduct of those who still kept by the Jewish 
religion. This conduct was a matter of uncer- 
tainty, and any argument which may be extracted 
from it, cannot be depended upon. But the case is 
widely different with that party of their nation who 
were converted from Judaism to Christianity. 
We know that the alleged miracles of Christianity 
were perfectly open to examination. We are sure, 
from our experience of human nature, that in a 
question so interesting, this examination would be 
given. We know, from the very nature of the 
miraculous facts, so remote from every thing like 
what would be attempted by jugglery, or pretended 
to by enthusiasm, that, if this examination were 
given, it would fix the truth or falsehood of the 
miracles. The truth of these miracles, then, for 
any thing we know, may be consistent with the 
conduct of the Jewish party; but the falsehood of 
these miracles, from all that we do know of human 
nature, is not consistent with the conduct of the 
christian party. Granting that we are not sure 
whether a miracle would force the Jewish nation 
to renounce their opinions, all that we can say of 
the conduct of the Jewish party is, that we are 
not able to explain it. But there is one thing 
that we are sure of. We are sure, that if the 
pretensions of Christianity be false, it never could 
have forced any part of the Jewish nation to 
renounce their opinions, with its alleged miracles, 
so open to detection, and its doctrines so offensive 
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to every individual. The conduct of the christian 
party then is not only what we are able to explain, 
but we can say with certainty, that it admits of no 
other explanation, than the truth of that hypothesis 
which we contend for. We may not know in how 
far an attachment to existing opinions will prevail 
over an argument which is felt to be true; but we 
are sure, that this attachment will never give way 
to an argument. which is perceived to be false; 
and particularly when danger, and hatred, and 
persecution, are the consequences of embracing it. 
The argument for Christianity, from the conduct 
of the first proselytes, rests upon the firm ground 
of experience. The objection against it, from the 
conduct of the unbelieving Jews, has no experience 
whatever to rest upon. 

19. The conduct of the Jews may be considered 
as a solitary fact in the history of the world; not 
from its being an exception to. the general princi- 
ples of human nature, but from its being an 
exhibition of human nature in singular circumstan- 
ces. We have no experience to guide us in our 
opinion as to the probability of this conduct ; and 
nothing, therefore, that can impeach a testimony 
which all experience in human affairs leads us to 
repose in as unquestionable. But, after this tes- 
timony is admitted, we may submit to be enlight- 
ened by it; and in the history which it gives us of 
the unbelieving Jews, it furnishes a curious fact 
as to the power of prejudice upon the human 
mind, and a valuable accession to what we before 
knew of the principles of our nature. It lays 
before us an exhibition of the human mind in a 
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situation altogether unexampled, and furnishes us 
with the result of a singular experiment, if we 
may so call it, in the history of the species. We 
offer it as an interesting fact to the moral and 
intellectual philosopher, that a previous attachment 
may sway the mind even against the impression of 
a miracle; and that those who believe not in the 
historical evidence which established the authority 
of Christ and of the Apostles, would not believe, 
even though one rose from the dead. 

20. We are inclined to think, that the argument 
has come down to us in the best possible form, 
and that it would have been enfeebled by that 
very circumstance, which the infidel demands as 
essential to its validity. Suppose, for a moment, 
that we could give him what he wants; that all 
the priests and people of Judea were so borne 
down by the resistless evidence of miracles, as, by 
one universal consent, to become the disciples of 
the new religion. What interpretation might have 
been given to this unanimous movement in favour 
of Christianity? A very unfavourable one, we 
apprehend, to the authenticity of its evidences. 
Will the infidel say, that he has a higher respect 
for the credibility of those miracles which ushered 
in the dispensation of Moses, because they were 
exhibited in the face of a whole people, and gained 
their unexcepted submission to the laws and the 
ritual of Judaism? ‘This new revolution would 
have received the same explanation. We would 
have heard of its beimg sanctioned by their pro- 
phecies ; of its bemg agreeable to their prejudices ; 
of its being supported by the countenance and 
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encouragement of their priesthood; and that the 
jugglery of its miracles imposed upon all, because 
all were willing to be deceived by them. The 
actual form im which the history has come down, 
presents us with an argument free of all these 
exceptions. We, in the first mstance, behold a 
number of proselytes, whose testimony to the 
facts of Christianity is approved of by what they 
lost and suffered in the maintenance of their faith; 
and we, in the second instance, behold a number 
of enemies, eager, vigilant, and exasperated, at the 
progress of the new religion, who have not ques- 
tioned the authenticity of our histories, and whose 
silence, as to the public and widely talked of mira- 
cles of Christ and his Apostles, we have a right to 
interpret into the most triumphant of all testimonies. 

21. The same process of reasoning is applicable 
to the case of the Gentiles. Many adopted the 
new religion, and many rejected it. We may not 
be sure, if we can give an adequate explanation of 
the conduct of the latter, on the supposition that 
the evidences are true; but we are perfectly sure, 
that we can give no adequate explanation of the 
conduct of the former, on the supposition that the 
evidences are false. For any thing we know, it 
is possible that. the one party may have adhered 
to their former prejudices, in opposition to all the 
force and urgency of argument, which even an 
authentic miracle carries along with it. But we 
know that it is not. possible that the other party 
should renounce these prejudices, and that too in 
the face of danger and persecution, unless the 
miracles had been authentic. So great is the 
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difference betwixt the strength of the argument 
and the strength of the objection, that we count 
it fortunate for the merits of the cause, that the 
conversions to Christianity were partial. We, in 
this way, secure all the support which is derived 
from the inexplicable fact of the silence of its 
enemies; inexplicable on every supposition, but the 
undeniable evidence and certainty of the miracles. 
Had the Roman empire made a unanimous move- 
ment to the new religion, and all the authorities 
of the state lent their concurrence to it, there 
would have been a suspicion annexed to the whole 
history of the Gospel, which cannot at present 
apply to it; and, from the collision of the opposite 
parties, the truth has come down to us in a far 
more unquestionable form than if no such collision 
had been excited. 

22. The silence of. heathen and Jewish writers 
of that period, about the miracles of Christianity, 
has been much insisted upon by the enemies of 
our religion ; and has even excited something like 
a painful suspicion in the breasts of those who are 
attached to its cause. Certain it is, that no an- 
cient facts have come down to us, supported by a 
greater quantity of historical evidence, and better 
accompanied with all the circumstances which can 
confer credibility on that evidence. When we 
demand the testimony of Tacitus to the christian 
miracles, we forget all the while that we can allege 
a multitude of much more decisive testimonies ;— 
no less than eight contemporary authors, and a 
train of succeeding writers, who follow one another 
with a closeness and a rapidity, of which there is 
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no example in any other department of ancient 
history. We forget, that the authenticity of these 
different writers, and their pretensions to credit, 
are founded on considerations, perfectly the same 
in kind, though much stronger in degree, than 
what have been employed to establish the testi- 
mony of the most esteemed historians of former 
ages. For the history of the gospel, we behold 
a series of testimonies, more continuous, and more 
firmly sustained, than there is any other example 
of in the whole compass of erudition. And to 
refuse this evidence, is a proof, that, in this inves- 
tigation, there is an aptitude in the human mind to 
abandon all ordinary principles, and to be carried 
away by the delusions which we have already 
insisted on. 

23. But let us try the effect of that testimony 
which our antagonists demand. ‘Tacitus has 
actually attested the existence of Jesus Christ; the 
reality of such a personage; his public execution 
under the administration of Pontius Pilate; the 
temporary check which this gave to the progress 
of his religion; its revival, a short time after his 
death ; its progress over the land of Judea, and to 
Rome itself, the metropolis of the empire ;—all 
this we have in a Roman historian; and, in opposi- 
tion to all established reasoning upon these subjects, 
it is by some more firmly confided in upon his tes- 
timony, than upon the numerous and concurring 
testimonies of nearer and contemporary writers. 
But be this as it may, let us suppose that Tacitus 
had thrown one particular more into his testimony, 
and that his sentence had run thus: ‘They had 
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their denomination from Christus, who, im the 
reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal 
by the procurator Pontius Pilate, and who rose 
Jrom the dead on the third day after his execution, 
and ascended into heaven.” Does it not strike 
every body, that however true the last piece of 
information may be, and however well established 
by its proper historians, this is not the place where 
we can expect to find it? If Tacitus did not 
believe the resurrection of our Saviour, (which is 
; probably the case, as he never, in all likelihood, 
paid any attention to the evidence of a faith which 
he was led to regard, from the outset, as a perni- 
cious superstition, and a mere modification of Juda- 
ism,) it is not to be supposed that such an assertion 
could ever have been made by him, If Tacitus 
did believe the resurrection of our Saviour, he gives 
us an example of what appears not to have been 
_ uncommon in these ages—he gives us an example 
of aman adhering to that system which interest 
and education recommended, in opposition to the 
evidence of a miracle which he admitted to be 
true. Still, even on this supposition, it is the most 
unlikely thing in the world, that he would have 
admitted the fact of our Saviour’s resurrection 
into his history. It is most improbable, that a 
testimony of this kind would have been given, even 
though the resurrection of Jesus Christ had been 
admitted; and, therefore, the want of this testimony 
carries in it no argument that the resurrection is a 
falsehood. If, however, in opposition to all pro- 
bability, this testimony had been given, it would 
have been appealed to as a most striking confirma- 
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tion of the main fact of the evangelical history. It 
would have figured away in all our elementary 
treatises, and been referred to as a master-argument 
in every exposition of the evidences of Christianity. 
Infidels would have been challenged to believe in 
it on the strength of their own favourite evidence, 
the evidence of a classical historian; and must 
have been at a loss how to dispose of this fact, 
when they saw an unbiassed heathen giving his 
round and unqualified testimony in its favour. 

24, Let us now earry this supposition a step 
farther. Let us conceive that Tacitus not only 
believed the fact, and gave his testimony to it, but 
that he believed it so far as to become a Christian. 
Is his testimony to be refused, because he gives 
this evidence of its sincerity? ‘Tacitus asserting 
the fact, and remaining a heathen, is not so strong 
an argument for the truth of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, as Tacitus asserting the fact and becoming 
a Christian in consequence of it. Yet the moment 
that this transition is made—a transition by which, 
in point of fact, his testimony becomes stronger—in 
pomt of impression it becomes less; and, by a 
delusion common to the infidel and the believer, the 
argument is held to be weakened by the very cir- 
cumstance which imparts greater force to it. The 
elegant and accomplished scholar becomes abeliever. 
The truth, the novelty, the importance of this new 
subject, withdraw him from every other pursuit. 
He shares in the common enthusiasm of the cause, 
and gives all his talents and eloquence to the sup- 
port of it. Instead of the Roman historian, Tacitus 
comes down to posterity in the shape of a Christian 
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Father, and the high authority of his name is lost 
in a crowd of similar testimonies. 

25. A direct testimony to the miracles of the 
New Testament from the mouth of a heathen, is 
not to be expected. We cannot satisfy this demand 
of the infidel; but we can give him a host of much 
stronger testimonies than he is in quest of—the 
testimonies of those men who were heathens, and 
who embraced a hazardous and a disgraceful pro- 
fession, under a deep conviction of those facts to 
which they gave their testimony. ‘ Oh, but you 
now land us in the testimony of Christians!” This 
is very true; but it is the very fact of their being 
Christians in which the strength of the argument 
lies: and in each of the numerous Fathers of the 
christian church, we see a stronger testimony than 
the required testimony of the heathen Tacitus. We 
see men who, if they had not been Christians, would 
have risen to as high an eminence as Tacitus in 
the literature of the times; and whose direct testi- 
monies to the gospel history would, in that case, 
have been most impressive, even to the mind of an 
infidel. And are these testimonies to be less im- 
pressive, because they were preceded by conviction, 
and sealed by martyrdom ? 

26. This is a matter of so much importance 
that it is worthy of still further illustration. It 
were well that it could be made quite palpable, 
why it is that.a christian is so much more valuable 
than a heathen testimony. We have already 
adverted to a certain subtle delusion on this subject, 
in virtue of which it is not felt to be so valuable— 
insomuch that there is not only a greater feeling of 
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curiosity, but even a greater feeling of conviction 
associated with the remotest allusion of a classic 
author to Christianity, than there is with the broad 
distinct authentic and uncontradicted testimony of 
a christian father. It is thus that a deep and 
subtle disguise is thrown over the real strength of 
the christian argument; and, in opposition to all 
the principles of sound criticism or of historical 
evidence, the faintest scintillations of a notice or 
an allusion from writers at a distance and unin- 
formed, are most eagerly caught at—while a broad 
effulgence of testimony in the scene of the gospel 
transactions, of testimony sealed by the martyrdom 
of those who gave it, of testimony accredited by the 
silence of enemiesas well as by a countless multitude 
of proselytes to the cause—all is overlooked and 
forgotten as a thing of nought. With how much 
greater interest, for example, do we read Lardner’s 
Collection of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies in 
favour of the gospel narrative, than Lardner’s 
Credibility—the latter work exhibiting a succession 
of christian authors, following each other at an 
average interval of not more than ten years, and 
composing altogether a hundred-fold more firm and 
continuous pathway, than any other by which the 
facts or the informations of ancient times have 
descended to the men of the present day. Let us 
feel assured, that, in this preference of the weak to 
the strong, of the dim and dying testimony to the 
day-light effulgence which sits on the origin of our 
church and sends down a stream of direct historic 
light through its successive generations—that, in 
this, there is some mental perversity in subtle 
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operation within us, which nothing will extinguish 
but a careful attention to the relative condition of 
heathen and christian writers at that period. 

27. It is well for this purpose to consider what 
that is which would have brightened and improved 
the actual testimony of Tacitus, and made it still 
more available to the defence of our cause. He 
evidently writes of the Christians as any cultivated 
Roman might be naturally expected to do, who 
felt no great interest and possessed no great infor- 
mation upon the subject. We fancy it would have 
been better, if he had taken amore decided mterest, 
and bequeathed to us by some more satisfyimg 
expression, his sense of the importance of the 
cause; and that it would have been better still, 
had he made himself more fully and distinctly 
informed, and embodied in his classic pages some 
more particulars of the gospel history ; and best of 
all, if, attracted by the worth and magnitude of the 
theme, he had actually journeyed, as other chroni- 
clers have done, among the places and the people 
where the most authentic records could have been 
consulted, and the most authentic traditions could 
have been gathered and appreciated. Let us stop 
then for a moment at the idea of this last supposi- 
tion being realized. Let us figure Tacitus on his 
travels of inquiry; and, conceiving of the result 
variously, let us try to estimate the influence thereof 
upon the cause, in whatever way the supposition 
may be made. First we may imagine him, to have 
collected in great abundance and strength, disproofs 
of the christian story; and to have published his 
refutation of it to the world. This has not been 
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done by Tacitus or any other; and the utter 
non-existence of any such document in refutation 
of a religion which provoked so much of resistance 
—of a document that would have been hailed by 
thousands who were interested in the overthrow of 
the gospel, and that would have been transmitted 
with so much care both by Jews and heathens to 
succeeding times—the utter non-existence we say of 
any such document, is of itself an incalculable 
triumph and confirmation to our faith. But 
secondly, we might imagine, that, instead of disproof, 
he had met with nothing but valid and satisfying 
credentials on the side of Christianity; and that he 
had, in an additional book of his annals, incorporated 
a statistical account of the affairs of Judea, and pre- 
sented us with the facts of the New ‘Testament, 
along with all the other facts of his general narrative, 
as the matters of his historic faith. This, we are apt 
to imagine, is the best supposable state in which the 
testimony of a classic and pagan author could come 
down to us with advantage ; and yet we are strongly 
persuaded that such a phenomenon as this in ancient 
literature would have engendered a host of surmises 
and suspicions, that nothing could have allayed. 
It would have been the testimony, no doubt, of an 
able and eloquent and now much trusted historian; 
but it would have been testimony, powerless and 
paralyzed, by the flagrant evidence which it gave 
of the insincerity of him who uttered it. How is 
it possible, it would have been asked, that the pagan 
Tacitus could, as the result of his close and upright 
and serious investigation, have verified the truth of 
all these christian miracles yet remained a pagan 
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still? How could he have come into contact with 
the earnest demands of Christianity for the surren- 
der of the whole man to its high requisitions, and 
have seen these demands so accompanied and 
enforeed by the hand of Omnipotence—yet refused 
to be a Christian? There must, it might have 
been said, there must be a blemish somewhere, 
that attaches discredit to the whole testimony. 
How can such testimony help to convince us of the 
high claims of this religion—when it does not seem 
to have convinced himself? Why lay so much 
stress on the record of an historian, who has given 
no. consistent marks whatever of his own faith in 
his own narrative? Why should we be impressed 
by a statement which seems no more to have 
impressed the author of it, than would any light or 
floating rumours that he might have caught, respect- 
ing the signs and the prodigies of his own paganism, 
and which enter too into the materials of his 
history—for the amusement at least, if not the solid 
information of his readers? After all, can we 
believe the account he has given to have been the 
result of grave inquiries terminating in conviction 
—when not one other evidence of conviction has 
been rendered by him, than simply the room he 
has allowed in his record for the miracles of the 
gospel? What faith can we place in the man who 
makes so unblushing an exhibition of himself, as 
to pass for authentic the credentials of this new 
religion; and yet, from cowardice, or want of 
consistency and honour, or something which marks 
at all events a glaring moral perversity of character, 
declines to be one of its votaries? This last 
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question explains why it is that no document, of 
the sort which is so much desiderated, could possibly 
have been transmitted to us. A heathen indisposed 
to Christianity would not have been at the pains, 
we may be assured, to collect the proofs of this 
religion, and then hold them forth in exhibition to 
the world or to posterity. They could never have 
been expected to give the sanction of their express 
testimony to the miracles of the gospel; and yet, 
ready as they must have been to gainsay them if they 
could and discredit them if they could, they have 
virtually given to the main circumstances of the evan- 
gelical story, the most conclusive of all sanctions— 
the sanction, we mean, of their expressive silence. 

28. There only remains then one conceivable 
result more from the enterprise that we have 
imagined for Tacitus. ‘The fruit of his inquiries 
into the miracles of the gospel might have been, 
that he was overpowered into the conviction of their 
truth ; and that, in virtue of the same integrity and 
moral earnestness by which he was prompted to 
the inquiry, he was persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian. Where is the shadow of an argument, why, 
in consequence of this, his testimony should become 
less valuable than before? Is not this the very 
act or the very transition, at which he makes 
most emphatic demonstration of the strength and 
reality of his belief? Whether, in the name of all 
reason and common sense, should the testimony of 
Tacitus continuing in the profession of infidelity, 
or the testimony of Tacitus embracing the faith 
-and braving martyrdom in the avowal of it, have 
afforded most conclusive evidence to the truth of 
the gospel? Surely that historian only is to be de- 
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pended on, who tells us as true, that which himself 
believes to be true; and by what magical influence 
then is it, that, on the moment he gives the most 
intense proof of this belief which man can do, by 
putting life and all its interests to hazard in the 
attestation of it—at that moment, our confidence 
should fall away from him? But for this delusion, 
we must instantly recognise the fact of Tacitus 
becoming a Christian on inquiry, as that which 
stamps a hundred-fold worth upon his testimony: 
and we ought to recollect that it is just this evidence, 
this enhanced and perfected evidence, multiplied by 
the number of christian fathers in the first century 
after the death of Christ, that we actually possess. 
In their persons, we have twenty Tacituses—whose 
evidence, though unaccountably weaker in point of 
impression, were substantially stronger in point of 
reality—on the supposition of an exchange having 
been made, from the character of a Roman historian 
to that of a christian father. ‘To an eye of clear 
and sound intelligence, his testimony were all the 
brighter by his conversion—yet it would have made 
no sensible accession to the christian argument, 
beeause lost in the kindred effulgence of a mass of 
similar testimonies. ‘The light of the purest and 
highest testimony which ‘Tacitus could have given 
would have faded away, even from the eye of the 
Christian, because overborne by the accumulated 
splendour that already sat on the origin of Chris- 
tianity : on the eye of the infidel it would have made 
no impression, who would still have turned him 
away from the splendour as he does at present, 
because he hates its beams. 

29. Yet though, from the nature of the case, no 
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direct testimony to the christian miracles from 
a heathen can be looked for, there are heathen 
testimonies which form an important accession to 
the christian argument. Such are the testimonies 
to the state of Judea; the testimonies to those 
numerous particulars in government and customs, 
which are so often alluded to in the New Testament, 
and give it the air of an authentic history; and 
above all, the testimonies to the sufferings of the 
primitive Christians, from which we learn, through 
achannel clear of every suspicion, that Christianity, 
a religion of facts, was the object of persecution 
at a time, when eye-witnesses taught, and eye- 
witnesses must have bled for it. 

30. The silence of Jewish and heathen writers, 
when the true interpretation is given to it, is all 
on the side of the christian argument. Even 
though the miracles of the gospel had been 
believed to be true, it is most unlikely that the 
enemies of the christian religion would have 
given their testimony to them; and the absence of 
this testimony is no impeachment therefore upon 
the reality of these miracles. But if the miracles 
of the gospel had been believed to be false, it is 
most likely that this falsehood would have been 
asserted by the Jews and Heathens of that period; 
and the circumstance of no such assertion having 
been given, is a strong argument for the reality of 
these miracles. Their silence in not asserting the 
miracles, is perfectly consistent with their truth ; 
but their silence in not denying them, is not. at all 
consistent with their falsehood. The entire silence 
of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity, 
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though he wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and gives us the history of that period in which 
Christ and his Apostles lived, is certamly a very 
striking circumstance. The sudden progress of | 
Christianity at that time, and the fame of its 
miracles, (if not the miracles themselves,) form an 
important part of the Jewish history. How came 
Josephus to abstain from every particular respect- 
ing it? Shall we reverse every principle of 
criticism, and make the silence of Josephus carry 
it over the positive testimony of the many histori- 
cal documents which have come down to us? If 
we should refuse every christian testimony upon 
the subject, we surely will not refuse the testimony 
of Tacitus, who asserts, that this religion spread 
over Judea, and reached the city of Rome, and 
was looked upon as an evil of such importance, 
that it became the object of an authorized perse- 
cution by the Roman government; and all this 
several years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and before Josephus composed his history. What- 
ever opinion may be formed as to the truth of 
Christianity, certain it is, that its progress con- 
stituted an object of sufficient magnitude, to 
compel the attention of any historian who under- 
took the affairs of that period. How then shall 
we account for the scrupulous and determined 
exclusion of it from the history of Josephus? Had 
its miracles been false, this Jewish historian would 
gladly have exposed them. But its miracles 
were true; and silence was the only refuge of an 
antagonist, and his wisest policy. 

31. But though we gather no direct édetimody 
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from Josephus, yet his history furnishes us with 
many satisfying additions to the christian argu- 
ment. In the details of policy and manners, he 
coincides in the main with the writers of the New 
Testament; and these coincidences are so numer- 
ous, and have so undesigned an appearance, as to 
impress on every person, who is at the trouble of 
making the comparison, the truth of the evangeli- 
eal story. 

32. If we are to look for direct testimonies to 
the miracles of the New Testament, we must look 
to that quarter where alone it would be reasonable 
to expect them,—to the writings of the christian 
Fathers, men who were not Jews or Heathens at 
the moment of recording their testimony ; but who 
had been Jews or Heathens; and who, in their 
transition to the ultimate state of Christians, give 
a stronger evidence of integrity, than if they had 
believed these miracles, and persisted in a cowardly 
adherence to the safest profession. 

33. We do not undertake to satisfy every 
demand of the infidel. We think we do enough, 
if we prove that the thing demanded is most 
unlikely, even though the miracles should be true; 
and therefore, that the want of it carries no argu- 
ment against the truth of the miracles. But we 
do still more than this, if we prove that the testi- 
monies which we actually possess are much 
stronger than the testimonies he is in quest of. 
And who can doubt this, when he reflects, that 
the true way of putting the case betwixt the testi- 
mony of the christian Father, which we do have, 
and the testimony of Tacitus, which we do not have, 
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is, that the latter would be an assertion not fol- 
lowed up by that conduct, which would have been 
the best evidence of its sincerity; whereas, the 
former is an assertion substantiated by the whole 
life, and by the decisive fact of the old profession 
having been renounced, and the new profession 
entered into—a change where disgrace, and danger, 
and martyrdom, were the consequences ? 

34. Let us, therefore, enter into an examination 
of these testimonies. 

35. This subject has been in part anticipated, 
when we treated of the authenticity of the books 
of the New Testament. We have quotations and 
references to these books from five apostolic 
Fathers, the companions of the original writers. 
We have their testimonies sustained and extended 
by their immediate successors ; and, as we pursue 
this crowded series of testimonies downwards, 
they become so numerous, and so explicit, as to 
leave no doubt on the mind of the mquirers, that 
the different books of the New Testament are the 
publications of the authors, whese names they 
bear; and were received by the christian world, 
as books of authority, from the first period of 
their appearance. 

36. Now, every sentence in a christian Father, 
expressive of respect for a book in the New Tes- 
tament, is also expressive of his faith in its con- 
tents. It is equivalent to his testimony for the 
miracles recorded in it. In the language of the 
law, it is an act by which he homologates the 
record, and superinduces his own testimony to 
that of the original writers. It would be vain to 
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attempt speaking of all these testimonies. It cost 
the assiduous Lardner many years to collect them. 
They are exhibited in his Credibility of the New 
Testament; and in the multitude of them, we see 
a power and a variety of evidence for the christian 
miracles, which is quite unequalled in the whole 
compass of ancient history. 

37. The characteristic of Lardner is an extreme 
moderation in argument—that is, he refrains from 
laying greater stress on his materials than they 
will fully and sufficiently bear. His is almost the 
manner of one who inclines against his own side ; 
so that should there be any thing doubtful in the 
testimony, instead of taking the advantage to him- 
self, he willmgly gives up the whole advantage to 
his adversary. He thus reduces the bulk of his 
testimonies; but, in very proportion to this, does 
he secure the metallic weight and value of those 
which remain. He blows away the chaff, ag it 
were, from his argument; and so brings it within a 
narrower compass—but all that he preserves is 
sterling ; and, though he sacrifices much that many 
of the friends of Christianity would fondly have 
retained, we feel assured that by this very sacrifice 
he has not injured but strengthened the cause. His 
very modesty has made him a more effective advo- 

_cate than he would otherwise have been; and any 
reduction in the multifariousness of the evidence 
is amply compensated by the well-earned confidence 
of his readers in the quality, in the thoroughly sifted 
and ascertained quality, of that which has passed 
through the ordeal of his searching criticism. 

_ 38. He thus stands divested of that which always 
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gives suspiciousness to a cause—the aspect of a 
special pleader, determined to make the most of 
all that he finds, and set every thing off to the 
greatest advantage. Lardner’s way is quite the 
reverse of this—and he has been blamed by many 


scholars for an excess of scrupulosity, when he met 


with evidence which, though of considerable validity 
in their estimation, he would not admit into his 
reckoning. ‘The truth is that he gave to the infidels 


full advantage of every flaw, wherewith any testi- - 


mony on the side of the Gospel might appear to be 
vitiated. His in this way is a smaller and shorter 
summation; but it is allin gold pieces; and it is done 
with the air and feeling of a man who can afford to 
give up the columns of the inferior denominations. 
There is something very impressive in this con- 
sciousness of strength; and it gives a sense of 
security in his hands, which we should not feel, in 
listening to the demonstrations of a more strenuous 
partisan. It is the best possible tactics; and 
really, there is no such scarcity of evidence for our 
faith, as to render it necessary to adopt any other 
mode of warfare. Whether it be on the general 
question of Christianity against infidels, or the 
special question of Orthodoxy against heretics, we 
often find a few valid testimonies in the one case, 
and a few unquestionable texts in the other to be 
decisive of the contest. Instead of extending our 
line of defence, we generally do far better to con- 
centrate, and to keep by the impregnable positions 
of the church militant. For example, though, on 


perusing the evidence for the miraculous preven- — 
tion of the attempt by the emperor Julian to rebuild | 
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Jerusalem, we agree in the affirmative sentence of 
Bishop Warburton—yet we acquiesce in the nega- 
tive laid upon it by Dr. Lardner.* We can afford 


* See Warburton’s Julian. In comparing Lardner on the one 
hand with Warburton on the other upon this question, it will be 
tound that the preponderance of argumentative force is with the 
latter. His Julian is one of the ablest and most characteristic of 
his specimens. For himself, he belongs to a genus, nowhere more 
abundantly exemplified than in the Church of England. We 
might conceive of erudition apart from strength, as in Lardner— 
or of strength, apart from erudition, as perhaps in Isaac Barrow 
and Butler, though it was not so much strength as sagacity that 
formed the characteristic of Butler’s mind. But it is the union 
of both, the native and original vigour along with stores of massive 
learning—the inherent power conjoined with the extensive scholar- 
ship—the momentum and the firm staple of their own independent 
authorship, along with the achievement of unparalleled reading and 
research into the authorship of other men—the creative literary 
power that yielded standard books from themselves, and yet the pro- 
digious industry that enabled them to grapple with whole libraries 
and to muster the books innumerable of the predecessors who had 
gone before them—it is this combination of vast strength with vast 
acquisition and labour, that invests, and rightfully invests, with such 
might and authority, the divines of our sister establishment. We 
can imagine learning in feeble and impotent hands to be very inefli- 
cient; but when learning is wielded by an arm of strength, then we 
have a mighty instrument in the hold of a mighty agent; and the 
execution is irresistible. To encounter a man of great personal and 
original vis is sufficiently formidable ; but when to this are super- 
added the lore and the languages of antiquity, and a vast and 
various information the product of the converse of many years 
with the tomes of other days—then can we perceive an adequate 
meaning for the epithets bestowed on the most celebrated heroes 
of the church militant—the irrefragable doctor—the redoubted 
champion of the faith—the great Goliath of sacred literature— 
capax, profundus, eximius homo et venerabundus. ‘The first name 
that occurs to us of one who conjoined this origina] strength with 
this acquired scholarship is Grotius. But weare speaking now of 
the Church of England. Cudworth had both. Chillingworth 
had both. Bryan Walton hadboth. Stillingfleet had both. Samuel 
Clarke had both. Warburton had pre-eminently both. The most 
recent example perhaps is Horsley who had both. And Samuel 
Johnson, had he been an ecclesiastic, with the urgent stimulus of a 
preferment to which he had no otheravenue but his works, would, if 
fairly aroused from his constitutional lethargy and resolutely set 
on the road of perseverance, have been a perfect exemplar of both. 
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to give it up—even as we can afford to give up the 
text, ‘‘ There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one;” for from other texts of undoubted 
integrity and unquestionable meaning, we feel our- 
selves completely warranted to address the Saviour 
of the world as my Lord and my God. 

39. But, in addition to testimonies in the gross, 
for the truth of the evangelical history, have we no 
distinct testimonies to the individual facts which 
compose it? We have no doubt of the fact, that 
Barnabas was acquainted with the gospel by Mat- 
thew, and that he subscribed to all the formation 
contained in that history. ‘This is a most valuable 
testimony from a contemporary writer; and a 
testimony which embraces all the miracles narrated 
by the Evangelist. But, in addition to this, we 
should like if Barnabas, upon his own personal 
conviction, could assert the reality of any of these 
miracles. It would be multiplying the original 
testimonies; for he was a companion and a fellow- 
labourer of the Apostles. We should have been 
delighted, if, in the course of our researches into 
the literature of past times, we had met with an 
authentic record, written by one of the five hundred 
that are said to have seen our Saviour after his 
resurrection, and adding his own narrative of this 
event to the narratives that have already come down 
tous. Now, is any thing of this kind to be met 
with in ecclesiastical antiquity? How much of 
this sort of evidence are we in actual possession of ? 
and if we have not enough to satisfy our keen 
appetite for evidence on a question of. such 
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magnitude, how is the want of it to be accounted 
for ? 

40. Let it be observed, then, that of the twenty- 
seven books which make up the New Testament, 
five are narrative or historical, viz. the four Gospels, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, which relate to the life 
and miracles of our Saviour, and the progress of 
his religion through the world, for a good many 
years after his ascension into heaven. All the rest, 
with the exception of the Revelation of St. John, 
are doctrinal or admonitory ; and their main object 
is to explain the principles of the new religion, or 
to impress its duties upon the numerous proselytes 
who had, even at that early period, been gained 
over to the profession of Christianity. 

41. Besides what we have in the New Testament, 
no other professed narrative of the miracles of 
Christianity has come down. to us, bearing the 
marks of an authentic composition by any Apostle, 
or any contemporary of the Apostles. Now, to 
those who regret this circumstance, we beg leave to 
submit the following observations. Suppose that 
one other narrative of the life and miracles of our 
Saviour had been composed ; and, to give all the 
value to this additional testimony of which it is 
susceptible, let us suppose it to be the work of an 
Apostle. By this last circumstance, we secure to 
its uttermost extent the advantage of an original 
testimony, the testimony of another eye-witness, 
and constant companion of our Saviour. Now, 
we ask, what would have been the fate of this 
performance? It would have been incorporated 
into the New Testament along with the other 
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gospels. It may have been the Gospel according 
to Philip. It may have been the Gospel accord- 
ing to Bartholomew. At all events, the whole 
amount of the advantage would have been the 
substitution of five gospels instead of four; and 
this addition, the want of which is so much com- 
plained of, would scarcely have been felt by the 
Christian, or acknowledged by the infidel, to 
strengthen the evidence of which we are ane in 
possession. 

42. But, to vary the supposition, let us suppose 
that the narrative wanted, instead of being the 
work of an Apostle, had been the work of some 
other contemporary, who writes upon his own 
original knowledge of the subject, but was not so 
closely associated with Christ, or his immediate 
disciples, as to have his history admitted into the 
canonical scriptures. Had this history been pre- 
served, it would have been transmitted to us na 
separate state. It would have stood out from among 
that collection of writings, which passes under the 
general name of the New Testament; and the 
additional evidence thus afforded, would have come 
down in the form most satisfactory to those with 
whom we are maintaining our present argument. 
Yet though, in point of form, the testimony might 
be more satisfactory ; in point of fact, it would be 
less so. It is the testimony of a less competent 
witness—a witness who, in the judgment of his 
contemporaries, wanted those accomplishments 
which entitled him to a place in the New Testament. 
There must be some delusion operating upon the 
understanding, if we think that a circumstance, 
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which renders an historian less accredited in the 
eyes of his own age, should render him more accre- 
dited in the eyes of posterity. Had Mark been 
kept out of the New Testament, he would have 
come down to us in that form, which would have 
made his testimony more impressive to a superficial 
inquirer ; yet there would be no good reason for 
keeping him out, but precisely that reason which 
should render his testimony less impressive. We 
do not complain of this anxiety for more evidence, 
and as much of it as possible; but it is right to be 
told, that the evidence we have is of far more value 
than the evidence demanded, and that, in the con- 
currence of four canonical narratives, we see a far 
more effectual argument for the miracles of the 
New Testament, than in any number of those 
separate and extraneous narratives, the want of 
which is so much felt, and so much complained of. 

43. That the New Testament is not one, but 
a collection of many testimonies, is what has been 
often said, and often acquiesced in. Yet, even 
after the argument is formally acceded to, its 
impression is unfelt ; and on this subject there isa 
great and an obstinate delusion, which not only 
confirms the infidel in his disregard to Christianity, 
but even veils the strength of the evidence from its 
warmest admirers. 

44, There is a difference betwixt a mere narra- 
tive and a work of speculation or morality. The 
latter subjects embrace a wider range, admit a great 
variety of illustration, and are quite endless in their 
application to the new cases that occur in the 
ever-changing history of human affairs. ‘The sub- 
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ject of anarrative again admits of being exhausted. 
It is limited by the number of actual events. ‘True, 
we may expatiate upon the character or importance 
of these events; but, in so doing, we drop the 
office of the pure historian, for that of the politician, 
or the moralist, or the divine. The Evangelists 
give us a very chaste and perfect example of the 
pure narrative. They never appear in their own 
persons, or arrest the progress of the history for a 
single moment, by interposing their own wisdom, 
or their own piety. A gospel is a bare relation of 
what has been said or done; and it is evident that, 
after a few good compositions of this kind, any 
future attempts would be superfluous and uncalled 
for. 

45. But, in point of fact, these attempts were 
made. It is to be supposed, that, after the sin- 
gular events of our Saviour’s history, the curiosity 
of the public would be awakened, and there would 
be a demand for written accounts of such wonder- 
ful transactions. These written accounts were 
accordingly brought forward. Even in the interval 
of time betwixt the ascension of our Saviour, and 
the publication of the earliest gospel, such written 
histories seem to have been frequent. ‘‘ Many,” 
says St. Luke, (and in this he is supported by 
the testimony of subsequent writers,) ‘have taken 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration of these 
things.” Now what has been the fate of all these 
performances? Such as might have been antici- 
pated. ‘They fell into disuse and oblivion. There 
is no evil design ascribed to the authors of them. 
They may have been written with perfect integrity, 
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and been useful for a short time, and within a 
limited circle; but, as was natural, they all gave 
way to the superior authority, and more complete 
information, of our present narratives. © The 
demand of the christian world was withdrawn 
from the less esteemed, to the more esteemed 
histories of our Saviour. The former ceased to 
be read, and copies of them would be no longer 
transcribed or multiplied. We cannot find the 
testimony we are in quest of; not because it was 
never given, but because the early Christians, who 
were the most competent judges of that testimony, 
did not think it worthy of being transmitted to us. 

46. But though the number of narratives be 
necessarily limited by the nature of the subject, 
there is no such limitation upon works of a moral, 
didactic, or explanatory kind. Many such pieces 
have come down to us, both from the apostles 
themselves, and from the earlier fathers of the 
church. Now, though the object of these com- 
positions is not to deliver any narrative of the 
christian miracles, they may perhaps give us some 
occasional intimation of them. They may proceed 
upon their reality. We may gather either from 
incidental passages, or from the general scope of 
the performance, that the miracles of Christ and 
his Apostles were recognised, and the divinity of 
our religion acknowledged, as founded upon these 
miracles. 

47. The first piece of the kind which we meet 
with, besides the writings of the New Testament, 
is an epistle ascribed to Barnabas, and, at all 
events, the production. of a man, who lived in the 
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days of the Apostles. It consists of an exhortation 
to constancy in the christian profession, a dis- 
suasive from Judaism, and other moral instructions. 
We shall only give a quotation of a single clause 
from this work: ‘“ And he (é. e. our Saviour) making 
great signs and prodigies to the people of the Jews, 
they neither believed nor loved him.” 

48. The next piece in the succession of christian 
writers, is the undoubted epistle of Clement, the 
bishop of Rome, to the church of Corinth; and 
who, by the concurrent voice of all antiquity, is 
the same Clement who is mentioned in the epistle 
to the Philippians, as the fellow-labourer of Paul. 
It is written in the name of the church of Rome; 
and the object of it is to compose certain dissensions 
which had arisen in the church of Corinth. It 
was out of his way to enter imto any thing like a 
formal narrative of the miraculous facts which are 
to be found in the evangelical history. The subject 
of his epistle did not lead him to this; and besides, 
the number and authority of the narratives already 
published, rendered an attempt of this kind alto- 
gether superfluous. Still, however, though a miracle 
may not be formally announced, it may be brought 
im incidentally, or it may be proceeded upon, or 
assumed as the basis of an argument. We give 
one or two examples of this. In one part of his 
epistle, he illustrates the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, by the change and progression 
of natural appearances, and he ushers in this 
illustration with the following sentence: “Let us 
consider, my beloved, how the Lord shews us our 
future resurrection perpetually, of which he made 
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the Lord Jesus Christ the first-fruits, by raising 
him from the dead.” This incidental way of bring- 
ing in the fact of our Lord’s resurrection, appears 
to us the strongest possible form in which the testi- 
mony of Clement could have come down to us. It 
is brought forward in the most confident and un- 
embarrassed manner. He does not stop to confirm 
this fact by any strong asseveration; nor does he 
carry, in his manner of announcing it, the most 
remote suspicion of its being resisted by the incredu- 
lity of those to whom he is addressing himself. It | 
wears the air of an acknowledged truth; a thing 
understood and acquiesced in by all the parties in 
this correspondence. The direct narrative of the 
Evangelists gives us their original testimony to the 
miracles of the gospel. The artless and indirect 
allusions of the apostolic Fathers, give us not merely 
their faith in this testimony, but the faith of the 
whole societies to which they write. They let us 
see, not merely that such a testimony was given, 
but that such a testimony was generally believed, 
and that, too, at a time when the facts in question 
lay within the memory of living witnesses. ~ 

49. In another part, speaking of the Apostles, 
Clement says, that ‘‘ receiving the commandments, 
and being filled with full certainty by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and confirmed by the word 
of God, with the assurance of the Holy Spirit, they. 
went out announcing the advent of the kingdom of 
God.” 

50. It was no object, in those days, for a chris- 
tian writer to come over the miracles of the New 
Testament, with the view of lending his formal 
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and explicit testimony to them. ‘This testimony 
had already been completed to the satisfaction of 
the whole christian world. If much additional 
testimony has not been given, it is because it was 
not called for. But we ought to see, that every 
christian writer, in the fact of his being a Christian, 
in his expressed reverence for the books of the 
New Testament, and in his numerous allusions to 
the leading points of the gospel history, has given 
us satisfying evidence to the truth of the christian 
miracles, as if he had left behind him a setioa 
and distinct narrative. 

51. Of all the miracles of the gospel, it was to 
be supposed, that the resurrection of our Saviour 
would be oftenest appealed to; not as an evidence 
of his being a divine teacher—for that was a poimt 
so settled in the mind of every Christian, that a 
written exposition of the argument was no longer 
necessary—but as a motive to constancy in the 
christian profession, and as the great pillar of hope 
in our own immortality. We accordingly meet 
with the most free and confident allusions to this 
fact in the early Fathers. We meet with five 
intimations of this fact in the undoubted epistle of 
Polycarp to the Philippians: a father who had been 
educated by the Apostles, and conversed with 
many who had seen Christ. 

52. It is quite unnecessary to exhibit. passages 
from the epistles of Ignatius to the same effect, or 
to pursue the examination downwards through the 
series of written testimonies. It is enough to an- 
nounce it as a general fact, that, in the very first age 
of the christian church, the teachers of this religion 
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proceeded as confidently upon the reality of Christ’s 
miracles and resurrection, in their addresses to the 
people, as the teachers of the present day: Or, in 
other words, that they were as little afraid of being 
resisted by the incredulity of the people, at a time 
when the evidence of the facts was accessible to 
all, and habit and prejudice were against them, as 
we are of being resisted by the incredulity of an 
unlettered multitude, who listen to us with all the 
veneration of a hereditary faith. 

53. There are five apostolic Fathers, and a series 
of christian writers who follow after them in rapid 
succession. ‘To give an idea to those who are not 
conversant in the study of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
how well sustained the chain of testimony is from 
the first age of Christianity, we shall give a passage 
from a letter of Irenzeus, preserved by Eusebius. 
We have no less than nine compositions from 
different authors, which fill up the interval betwixt 
him and Polycarp; and yet this is the way in which 
he speaks, in his old age, of the venerable Poly- 
carp, in a letter to Flormus: ‘I saw you, when 
I was very young, in the lower Asia, with Poly- 
carp. For I better remember the affairs of that 
time than those which have lately happened: the 
things which we learn im our childhood growing up 
‘in the soul, and uniting themselves to it. Insomuch, 
that I can tell the place in which the blessed Poly- 
carp sat and taught, and his going out, and coming 
im, and the manner of his life, and the form of his 
person, and his discourses to the people ; and how 
he related his conversation with John, and others 
who had seen the Lord; and how he related their 
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sayings, and whathe had heard from them concerning 
the Lord, both concerning his miracles and his 
doctrines, as he had received them from the eye- 
witnesses of the Word of Life; all which Poly- 
carp related agreeably to the Scriptures. ‘These 
things I then, through the mercy of God toward 
me, diligently heard and attended to, recording 
them not on paper, but upon my heart.” 

54. We shall pursue this descending series. of 
testimonies no further at present: but it is of 
importance to remark that the number of actually 
written testimonies, and of a highly authentic and 
authoritative character too, by which the facts of 
' the gospel narrative have been handed onward from 
one generation to another in the history of the 
Christian Church, greatly exceeds the number of 
those testimonies which have been preserved to 
the present day. We are not to infer from the 
loss and disappearance of many old works, that 
they were either useless in point of matter, or 
were devoid of literary worth in pomt of genius 
and execution. ‘They may have been in great 
esteem and great request—both immediately after 
the time of their appearance, and for some suc- 
ceeding generations. ‘They may have served a 
most important purpose by their publication ; and, 
instead of perishing because of their slender or 
inferior merit, they may have suffered this fate for 
the very reason why in the present day some of 
the best and highest works of the land are now 
perishing from the memory of the existent generation. 
How few, for example, are there now-a-days, who 
read the best English writers of two centuries 
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ago! To come further down, how little the most 
distinguished British classics at the beginning of 
the last century are now inquired after! We are 
not sure if new editions of the Spectator or the 
Tatler or the Guardian would prove very safe 
speculations—and this, not because their beauties 
would not still be relished if only read ; but because 
they are really thrown back, as it were, from the 
very eyesight of the present age by the prodigious 
mass of more recent and intermediate authorship 
which now screens them from our view, and which 
have really placed in the back-ground, those who 
were the great masters of taste and criticism in 
the days of our grandfathers. Such is the perish- 
able nature of literary fame; and that, from the 
absolute impossibility of reading our way through 
those authors of more pungent interest who have 
but recently poured their effusions on the world— 
to those models of a former age who sat on thrones 
of literature, in the eye of their contemporaries ; 
and still deserve, if there was time for it, to be as 
much studied and admired as ever. It is thus that 
the great poets of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years back are fast vanishing from public observa- 
tion. The world is wearing out of acquaintance 
with them. They are falling, not into disesteem ; 
but they are falling into desuetude. . Pope, for 
example, is almost never heard of. We fear that 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is not nearly so much read 
as it deserves to be. ‘Thomson’s Seasons, every 
paragraph of which is so replete with descriptive 
power, and who is ever faithful to the truth and 
the likeness of Nature, even when he throws the 
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richest flush of poetry over it—seems to be almost 
as much forgotten, as those buckram pastorals 
where Corydon and Amaryllis hold converse in cold, 
though classic phrase; and whose imitations of 
Greece and Rome are as unlike to any thing that 
is animated by the freshness of living sentiment, 
as the mummies of Egypt are unlike to the men 
aud women of our existing society. These great 
writers are going into rapid oblivion, not because 
they have been outdone by their successors; but 
because their successors have taken up the room 
which themselves occupied, and so have shut them 
out from the stage of public observation, They 
are occasionally read of in the writings of their 
successors; but they are not read. We know 
them to have been of first-rate eminence; but we 
scarcely know this at first hand. We catch it by a 
second or third echo from later authors—in whose 
pages, however, we observe them mentioned and 
referred to as the colossal men of their day. 

55. Now this principle admits of the strongest 
application to the case before us. Quadratus, 
the first apologist we know of for Christianity, was 
shut out, by the writers who succeeded him—by 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and Origen, and 
Kusebius, and Chrysostom, and Jerome, and 
Augustine. He still lives, it is true ; but he lives, 
only in the collections or extracts of one of his 
followers. He may have been illustrious in his 
day ; and yet in a century or two may have fallen 
into disuse, not in consequence of any discredit 
that he had incurred, but simply by an act of dis- 
possession. The authors who came after, stood 
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between him and the readers of a future age; and 
they multiplied beyond the demand and even the 
power of many to peruse them—so as to accumu- 
late a literature that became too much for the 
means of any student to overtake. In these cir- 
cumstances, many authors, and valuable ones too, 
were unavoidably superseded. For the cause now 
referred to bears a far more emphatic application 
to the authors of that period, than to those of the 
present day—when, on the one hand, books were 
expensive and would not be purchased beyond the 
more urgent needs of those who made use of them; 
and on the other hand, the operose manufacture, 
not of printing but of copying by the pen, would 
not be undertaken for the production of an article 
that after all was found to be unsaleable. In 
such a state of things, there is no saying what 
luminaries may have been extinguished along the 
track of ages—what men of power and of achieve- 
ment in their day may have now been utterly lost 
sight of—what proud literary honours may now be 
lying prostrate in forgetfulness—what authors who 
have enjoyed their little hour, not of meretricious 
but of solid and well-earned celebrity, whose works 
and even whose names have long perished from the 
memory of the world. It is affecting to view such 
a termination for that highest of all human great- 
ness—the greatness of mind, and of the mind’s 
performances. When we see how precarious that 
immortality is which is the boasted reward of 
genius, the ambition of a name in literature might 
well die within the breast. It should give place 
to that higher ambition which prompts man te 
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seek after a real and not a fancied immortality. 
But we cannot afford at present to expatiate on 
the moral of this contemplation. Our immediate 
object is to illustrate a principle which has not. 
been much adverted to, though it serves to explain 
a phenomenon in the history of books and the his- 
tory of literature—exemplified among writers of 
all sorts, and among none more than those who 
have signalized themselves in their day in the 
defence or illustration of the christian faith. It is 
a principle which will serve to account for the 
destruction of much that is precious, as well as of 
much that is worthless in authorship.* 


* The following extract from the Edinburgh Review for March, 
1819, is, we believe, the production of the masterly pen of Francis 
Jeffrey :— 

“‘Next to the impression of the vast fertility, compass, and 
beauty of our English poetry, the reflection that recurs most 
frequently and forcibly to us in accompanying Mr C. through his 
wide survey, is that of the perishable nature of poetical fame, 
and the speedy oblivion that has overtaken so many of the 
promised heirs of immortality. Of near two hundred and fifty 
authors, whose works are cited in these volumes, by far the 
greatest part of whom were celebrated in their generation, there 
are not thirty who now enjoy any thing that can be called popu- 
larity—whose works are to be found in the hands of ordinary 
readers—in the shops of ordinary booksellers—or in the press for 
publication, About fifty more may be tolerably familiar to men 
of taste or literature :—the rest skamber on the shelves of collec+ 
tors, and are partially known to a few antiquaries and scholars. 
Wow, the fame of a poet is popular, or nothing. He does not 
address himself, like the man of science, to the learned, or those 
who desire to learn, but to all mankind ; and his purpose being to 
delight and be praised, necessarily extends to all who can receive 
pleasure, or join in applause. It is strange, and somewhat 
humiliating, to see how great a proportion of thosé. who had 
once fought their way successfully to distinction, and surmounted 
the rivalry of contemporary envy, have again sunk into neglect. 
We have great deference for public opinion ; and readily admit, 
that nothing but what is good can be permanently popular.. But 
though its vivat be generally oracular, its pereat appears to us to 


t 
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56. Now is the time to exhibit to full advantage 
the argument which the different epistles of the 
New Testament afford. They are, in fact, so many 


he often sufficiently capricious ; and while we would foster all that 
it bids to live, we would willingly revive much that it leaves to 
die. The very multiplication of works of amusement, neces- 
sarily withdraws many from notice that deserve to be kept in 
remembrance ; for we should soon find it labour, and not amuse- 
ment, if we were obliged to make use of them all, or even to 
take all upon trial. As the materials of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion accumulate around us, more and more must thus be daily 
rejected, and left to waste: for while our tasks lengthen, our 
lives remain as short as ever; and the calls on our time multiply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away. This superfluity and 
abundance of our treasures, therefore, necessarily renders much of 
them worthless; and the veriest accidents may, in such a case, 
determine what part shall be preserved, and what thrown away 
and neglected. When an army is decimated, the very bravest 
may fall; and many poets, worthy of eternal remembrance, have 
been forgotten, merely because there was not room in our 
memories for all. 

“By such a work as the present, however, this injustice of 
fortune may be partly redressed—some small fragments of an 
immortal strain may still be rescued from oblivion—and a wreck 
of a name preserved, which time appeared to have swallowed up 
for ever. There is something pious we think, and endearing, 
in the office of thus gathering up the ashes of renown that has 
passed away; or rather, of calling back the departed life for a 
transitory glow, and enabling those great spirits which seemed to 
be laid for ever, still to draw a tear of pity, or a throb of admira- 
tion, from the hearts of a forgetful generation. The body of 
their poetry, probably, can never be revived; but some sparks of 
its spirit may yet be preserved in a narrower and feebler frame, 

‘© When we look back upon the havoc which two hundred 
years have thus made in the ranks of our immortals—and, above 
all, when we refer their rapid disappearance, to the quick suc- 
cession of new competitors, and the accumulation of more good 
works than there is time to peruse,—we cannot help being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lies before the writers of the present 
day. There never was an age so prolific of popular poetry as 
that in which we now live:—and as wealth, population, and 
education extend, the produce is likely to go on increasing. The 
last ten years have produced, we think, an annual supply of about 
ten thousand lines, of good staple poetry—poetry from the very 
first hands that we can boast of—that runs quickly to three or 
four large editions—and is as likely to be permanent as present 
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distinct and additional testimonies. If the testi- 
monies drawn from the writings of the christian 
Fathers are calculated to make any impression, 
then the testimonies of these epistles, where there 
is no delusion, and no prejudice in the mind of the 
inquirer, must make a greater impression. They 
are more ancient, and were held to be of greater 
authority by competent judges. They were held 
sufficient by the men of those days, who were 
nearer to the sources of evidence ; and they ought, 
therefore, to be held sufficient by us. The early 
persecuted Christians had too great an interest in 


success can make it. Now, if this goes on for a hundred years 
longer, what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919! Our 
living poets will then be nearly as old as Pope and Swift are at 
present—but there will stand between them and that generation 
nearly ten times as much fresh and fashionable poetry as is now 
interposed between us and those writers:—and if Scott and 
Byron and Campbell have already cast Pope and Swift a good 
deal into the shade, in what form and dimensions are they them- 
selves likely to be presented to the eyes of their great-grand- 
children? The thought, we own, is a little appalling ;—and we 
confess we see nothing better to imagine than that they may 
find a comfortable place in some new collection of specimens—-. 
the centenary of the present publication. There—if the future 
editor have any thing like the indulgence and veneration for 
antiquity of his predecessor—there shall posterity still hang with 
rapture on the half of Campbell—and the fourth part of Byron— 
and the sixth of Scott—and the scattered tithes of Crabbe—and 
the three per cent. of Southey,—while some good-natured critic 
shall sit in our mouldering chair, and more than half prefer them 
to those by whom they have been superseded !—It is an hyper- 
bole of good nature, however, we fear, to ascribe to them even 
these dimensions of the end of acentury. After a lapse of 250 
years, we are afraid to think of the space they may have shrunk 
tnto.. We have no Shakspeare, alas! to shed a never-setting 
light on his contemporaries :—and if we continue to write and 
rhyme at the present rate for 200 years longer, there must be 
some new art of short-hand reading invented, or all reading will 
be given up in despair, We need not distress ourselves, however; 
with these afflictions of our posterity ;—and it is quite time that 
the reader should know a little of the work before us.” 
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the grounds of their faith, to make a light and 
superficial examination. We may safely commit 
the decision to them; and the decision they have 
made is, that the authors of the different epistles 
in the New Testament, were worthier of their 
confidence, as witnesses of the truth, than the 
authors of those compositions which were left out 
of the collection, and maintain, in our eye, the form 
of a separate testimony. By what unaccountable 
tendency is it, that we feel disposed to reverse this 
decision, and to repose more faith in the testimony. 
of subsequent and less esteemed writers? Is there 
any thing in the confidence given to Peter and 
Paul by their contemporaries, which renders them 
unworthy of ours? or, is the testimony. of their 
writings less valuable and less impressive, because 
the Christians of old have received them as the best 
vouchers of their faith ? 

57. It gives us a far more satisfying impression 
than ever of the truth of our religion, when, in 
addition to several distinct and independent narra- 
tives of its history, we meet with a number of 
contemporaneous productions addressed to. different 
societies, and all proceeding upon the truth of that 
history, as an agreed and unquestionable point 
amongst the different parties in the correspondence. 
Had that history been a fabrication, in what man- 
ner, we ask, would it have been followed up by the 
subsequent compositions of those numerous agents 
im the work of deception? How comes it, that 
they have betrayed no symptom of that insecurity 
which it would have been so natural to feel in their 
circumstances? Through the whole of these 
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Epistles, we see nothing like the awkward or 
embarrassed air of impostors. We see no anxiety, 
either to mend or to confirm the history that had 
already been given. We see no contest which they 
might have been called upon to maintain with the 
incredulity of their converts, as to the miracles of 
the Gospel. We see the most intrepid remonstrance 
against errors of conduct, or discipline, or doctrine. 
This savours strongly of upright and independent 
teachers. But is it not a most striking circum- 
stance, that, amongst the severe reckonings which 
St. Paul had with some of his churches, he was 
never once called upon to school their doubts, or 
their suspicions, as to the reality of the christian 
miracles? This is a point universally acquiesced 
in; and, from the general strain of these Epistles, 
we collect, not merely the testimony of their 
authors, but the unsuspected testimony of all to 
whom they addressed themselves. 

58. And let it never be forgotten, that the 
Christians who composed these churches, were in 
every way well qualified to be arbiters in this 
question. ‘They had the first authorities within 
their reach. ‘The five hundred who, Paul says to 
them, had seen our Saviour after his resurrection, 
could be sought after; and, if not to be found, 
Paul would have had his assertion to answer for. 
In some cases, they were the first authorities them- 
selves, and had therefore no confirmation to go in 
search of. He appeals to the miracles which had 
been wrought among them, and in this way he 
commits the question to their own experience. He 
asserts this to the Galatians; and at the very time, 
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too, that he is delivering against them a most severe 
and irritating invective. He intimates the same 
thing repeatedly to the Corinthians; and after he 
had put his honesty to so severe a trial, does he 
betray any insecurity as to his character. and 
reputation amongst them? So far from this, in 
arguing the general doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead as the most effectual method of 
securing assent to it, he rests the main part of the 
argument upon their confidence in his fidelity as a 
witness. ‘‘ But if there be no resurrection from 
the dead, then is Christ not risen.— Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God, because we have 
testified of God, that he raised up Christ, whom 
he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” 
Where, we ask, would have been the mighty charm 
of this argument, if Paul’s fidelity had been ques- 
tioned? and how shall we account for the free 
and intrepid manner in which he advances it, if 
the miracles which he refers to, as wrought among 
them, had been nullities of his own invention ? 
_59. For the truth of the gospel history, we can 
appeal to one strong and unbroken series of testi- 
monies from the days of the Apostles. But the 
great strength of the evidence lies in that effulgence 
of testimony, which enlightens this history at its 
commencement—in the number of its origmal 
witnesses—in the distinct and independent records 
which they left behind them—and in the undoubted 
faith they bore among the numerous societies which 
they instituted. The concurrence of the apostolic 
Fathers, and their immediate successors, forms a 
very strong and a very satisfying argument; but 
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let it be further remembered, that out of the ma- 
terials which compose, if we may be allowed the 
expression, the original charter of our faith, we can 
select a stronger body of evidence than it is possi- 
ble to form out of the whole mass of subsequent 
testimonies. 


60. Before closing our account of the testimony 
of subsequent witnesses, we would advert shortly to 
the strong virtual though unwritten testimony that 
is implied in the consent of the many thousands of 
converts to the faith of the gospel, and the unques- 
tioned oral tradition by which the history of its 
origin was handed forward from one generation to 
another. This evidence afforded by the ancient 
people of the church, is altogether distinct and 
additional to that which we gather from the fathers 
of the church. When one ancient author witnesses 
for another ; and is himself nearly as remote from 
the age in which we live, he too is generally 
propped or supported by succeeding testimonies, 
even as his predecessor—and thus it is, that, each, 
in the train of some one that went before him, is 
also himself followed by a train of those who came 
after him. ‘There is in this way a broad and 
magnificent stream of light from the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures to the present age—made up of 
all those separate lines of light which issue 
from each of the individual witnesses—a chain of 
evidence, in which each writer adds, as it were, 
a fibre of his own, and contributes a portion to the 
bulk and strength of the whole—a crowd of report- 
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ers along the pathway of descending ages, who ’ 
stand in such close and continuous succession, 
that each is in full hearing of his neighbour’s voice 
and can transmit in turn his own credible testimony 
to those who occupy the place beneath him in the 
ladder of history. There is no other instance of 
such a sustained and solid conveyance, as that by 
which the facts of the christian story have travelled 
downwards to the present hour—nor can any pro- 
fane author be named who hath come to us along 
the track of centuries, by such numerous and such 
firm stepping-stones. It were interesting to be 
presented with comparative tabellated views upon 
this subject—to have a series of all the notices 
which can be collected from all authors before the 
age of printing to the writings of Ceesar or Cicero, 
and reckon them along with a similar series of 
notices to the writings of the Evangelists or of St. 
Paul. On every principle of what is deemed to be 
sound criticism, when estimating the genuineness 
of ancient compositions in ordinary literature, 
would it be found that the sacred outweigh the 
profane authors a hundredfold;. and when one 
thinks of the unhesitating faith that is reposed, 
both in the existence of those Roman personages 
whom we have just named, and in the general 
authenticity of their writings—one cannot but won- 
der at the lingering incredulity, and at length the 
slow assent, even of the friends of Christianity, in 
the veracity of the New Testament, and the trust- 
worthiness of the innumerable depositions, bearing 
every mark of honesty, which can be alleged in its 
favour. 
VOL. III. N 
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61. But this written testimony is very far from be= 
ing all which can be appealed to for the truth of the 
gospel narrative. We speak not of the very pecu- 
liar circumstances, under which the written testi- 
mony of apostolic men and of christian fathers was 
given ; and how they sealed their integrity by their 
sufferings in the cause: But, apart from all written 
evidence whatever, we should think on the evidence 
of that uncontrolled oral tradition which is nearly 
all that can be alleged for some of the most esteemed 
authors of antiquity. When Cicero wrote, there 
could be no mistake either as to the works or as to 
their author, at the time of the publication; and, 
apart from any other taking up the pen and trans- 
mitting a written voucher in their behalf, we can 
easily imagine that they would be handed to the 
immediately succeeding generation, as the undoubt- 
ed compositions of the man whose name was pre- 
fixed to them, and whom every one knew to have 
been great in talent, and great in the public and 
political history of his times. That generation 
might have received them as they got them, and 
handed them onward on the same terms to their 
unmediate posterity. And thus, independently of 
other authors, they might have been carried forward 
on a stream of unquestioned tradition, never con- 
tradicted and never doubted—and so coming down 
to us in the undisturbed possession of a hereditary 
esteem which of itself, and more especially when 
accompanied by the internal marks of credibility in 
the subject-matter of the volumes, would perpetuate 
the credit of them, and so as that we should never 
think of inquiring about the testimony either of 
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contemporary or intermediate writers. Independ- 
ently of all written documents, there is a vast deal 
of information carried forward on the vehicle of an 
uninterrupted hearsay; and who can doubt that 
the various pieces of the New Testament had this 
sort of tradition to help on their conveyance from 
generation to generation? That is a remarkable 
testimony of Irenzeus, when he says—‘“‘that the 
tradition of the Apostles hath spread itself over the 
whole universe; and all they who search after the 
sources of truth will find this tradition to be held 
sacred in every church. We might enumerate 
all those who have been appointed bishops. to 
these churches by the Apostles, and all their suc- 
cessors up to our days. It is by this uninterrupted 
succession. that we have received the tradition which 
actually exists in the church, as also the doctrines of 
truth asit was preached by theapostles.” Superadded 
then to the copious written testimony which has been 
collected by Lardner, there is a virtual and most 
effective testimony in the oral conveyance of historical 
truth from one age to another; and for the integrity 
of which, we have the best guarantees in the tradi- 
tion of the early Christians. This tradition, in fact, 
is tantamount to the testimony of whole multitudes 
who had no possible interest, either in deceiving or 
in being deceived ; and with whom the authority of 
those scriptures, on the faith of which they embark- 
edvall their hopes in eternity and braved the most 
fearful hazardsin time, was a prime concern. Never, 
we may rest assured, did-the stream of tradition 
flow. purer, than through those ages of a suffering 
and persecuted church, which lay between the 
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commencement of our religion and its establishment 
in the days of Constantine. In support of the 
Seriptures, there is a continuous and increasing 
light of written testimony, far surpassing all that 
can be adduced in behalf of any ancient authors ; 
but a reflecting mind will acknowledge that in the 
oral tradition of a sincere and suffering and vigilant 
people, there is .a chain of still closer and firmer. 
continuity. And when one thinks of so many 
separate and diverging chains, throughout the 
various churches of the world—yet all landing in 
the harmonious result of the same scriptures as the 
rule of our faith and practice—it affords a multi- 
plicity of evidence, not only for the age and authority 
of these books, but for the certainty of their infor- 
mations, which is altogether unexampled. 

62. Nor should we here omit another species of 
testimony which, though also unwritten and inar- 
ticulate, affords a powerful evidence on the side 
of revelation. We refer to the credibility which 
the mstitutions of the Jewish and Christian religions 
impart to the origin of both. This has been well 
unfolded in that admirable little tract, entitled 
‘¢ Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists” 
—in which, by means of a plain yet most effective 
argument that is exceedingly well put, he embodies 
as it were the faith of past history in certain observ- 
ances that are acted before our eyes. He in the 
first place exhibits with great force, how impossible 
it is, that the faith of contemporaries could be carried, 
in any miraculous if pretended facts said to have 
been performed in the midst of them, and if of such 
a nature as that many must have seen and all must 
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have heard of them. And in the second place, he 
demonstrates with equal force, how impossible it 
were, to carry the faith of their descendants in any 
age after them, in the genuineness of any memorials 
said to have been instituted in celebration of these 
miraculous events immediately after they happened 
—but in fact newly instituted, with the view to 
palm a false history on the credulity of the public. 
The Jewish passover, for example, is said to have 
been instituted im commemoration of that awful 
miracle, the death in one night of all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt; and at a time when the event, 
if true, must have been fresh in the recollection of 
all the children of Israel. The argument of Leslie 
goes most satisfactorily to show—that, if the miracle 
was not true, and the passover was not instituted 
at. the time of its having taken place—then it was 
just as impossible to introduce it at any future age 
in connexion with the story, as to make the story 
itself be believed in the age when it was alleged to 
have happened. So that this established rite, this 
great annual solemnity, transmitted from generation 
to generation, becomes a permanent witness for the 
truth of the circumstances in which it is said to have 
originated. And, tracing the history of this observa- 
tion upwards, we can stop at no point later than the 
miraculous story which it authenticates, at which it 
would have been possible to have gained for it the 
credit and consent of the Jewish people: And, 
when we do attain this summit, when we thus carry 
back the institution close to the great event which 
it professes to commemorate—we then meet with 
the equal impossibility of forcing their acceptance 
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of the institution, without their previous belief and 
acceptance of the story; or lastly of forcing that 
belief, without a story, of so palpable and public 
a nature, being actually true.* 


* The rules applied by Leslie to this investigation are the four 
following—‘‘ First, That the matter of fact be such, that men’s 
outward senses, their eyes and ears may be judges of it. 2d, That 
it be done publicly in the face of the world. 3d, That not only 
public monuments be kept up in memory of it, but some outward 
actions be performed. 4th, That such monuments, or such actions 
and. observances. as be instituted, do commence from the time 
that the matter of fact was done.” 

«« The two first rules make it impossible for any such matter of 
fact. to be imposed upon men at the time when such matter of 
fact was said to be done ; because every man’s eyes and senses would 
contradict it.” 

‘Therefore it only remains that such matter of fact might be 
invented some time after, when the men of that generation wherein 
the thing was said to be done are all past and gone, and the credu- 
lity of after ages might be imposed upon to believe that things 
were done in former ages which were not. 

‘* And for this the two last rules secure us as much as the two 
first rules in the former case.” 

He applies these rules with great good effect to the histories 
both of Moses and Christ. The chief Jewish memorials which 
he notices are the Feast of the Passover—Aaron’s Rod—the Pot 
of Manna—the Brazen Serpent—the Feast of Pentecost—the 
Sabbath—the Sacrifices—the Feasts and Fasts in general—the tribe 
of Levi—the stones at Gilgal. 

His treatment of the last of these memorials may be given as a 
fair specimen of his whole argument. 

*« Now to frame our argument, let us suppose, that there never 
was any such thing as that passage over Jordan—that these stones 
at Gilgal were set up upon some other occasion in some after age 
—and then that some designing man invented this book of Joshua, 
and said that it was writ by Joshua at that time, and gave this 
stoneage at Gilgal for a testimony of the truth of it—would not 
every body say to him, we know this stoneage at Gilgal, but we 
never heard before of this reason for it, nor of this book of Joshua. 
Where has it been all this while? And where and how came you 
after so many ages to findit? Besides this book tells us that this 
passage over Jordan was ordained to be taught our children from 
age to age ; and therefore that they were always to be instructed 
in the meaning of that stoneage at Gilgal asa memorial of it. But 
we were never taught it when we were children, nor did ever 
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63. He applies this argument with great effect to 
Christianity, which has its Sabbath, and its standing 
ministry, and its Baptism, and its Sacrament of 
the Supper—all of them coeval with itself; and the 
last of them especially commemorative, not merely 
of the death of our Saviour, but in the words by 
which we are enjoined to ‘do this till he come 
again” commemorative also of his resurrection. 
The annual celebrations of this solemnity may be 
regarded, then, as the stepping-stones, by which 
the tradition of this great miracle has descended 
on sure footing from the first age of the gospel to 
the time in which we live. It has moved downward 
for nearly two thousand years on a solid pathway— 
handed from one to another, in a progression that 
could not possibly have commenced later than the 
age of the Apostles; and could not possibly have 
commenced then, without the general faith of a 
persecuted and therefore a pure and an upright 
church, in an event about which it was impossible 
to deceive them. 
teach our children any such thing ; and it is not likely that thing 
could have been forgotten, while so remarkable a stoneage did 
continue which was set up for that and no other end.” 

“‘ The matters of fact of Mahomet, or what is fabled of the 
heathen deities, do all want some of the aforesaid rules, whereby 
the certainty of matters of fact is demonstrated ” 

“TI do not say that every thing which wants these four marks 
is false; but that nothing can be false which has them all.” 

The Essay altogether is terse and powerful, and one of the 
happiest specimens in existence of good wholesome English argn- 
ment. 

There are certain other material vestiges of the truth of Revela- 
tion, by the investigation of which we should break up a new and 
a rich mine of evidence in its favour. We refer to coins and 
medals, and architectural monuments, confirmatory of the Jewish 


and Christian histories, and more especially of the “facts connected 
with the origin of the latter dispensation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On the secure and impregnable Character of the 
Historical Argument for the Truth of Chris- 
tianity. 


1. Ir there be one thing more distinctive of all 
that is sound in our Modern Philosophy than 
another, it is the respect which it maintains 
throughout for the evidence of observation. Now 
the original witnesses of the gospel had the evi- ° 
dence of observation for the truth of its recorded 
miracles. And to us of the present day, it comes 
in the shape of observation at second hand—coming 
as it does through the medium of a testimony alto- 
gether unexampled in strength and sureness. The 
office of history is to inform us, not of that which 
has fallen under the observation of our own senses, 
but of that which has fallen under the observation 
of the senses of other men—and, if only transmitted 
to us by a sure pathway, then, though it may be 
termed derivative rather than direct or primary 
observation, yet may it claim the same rightful 
authority over all that is of a conjectural character, 
which is now allowed at all hands to the evidence 
of facts over the gratuitous fancies of Theory or 
Speculation. And it does give a more entire 
character of purely observational evidence to the 
evidence of testimony, that beside reporting to us 
the observation of others, it is upon observation of 
our own, upon the experience we have had of the 
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characters of truth and falsehood in other men, 
that we immediately pass our judgment on the 
eredibility of any narrative which may happen to 
be submitted to us. This is one good effect of 
proving the faith of testimony to be resolvable into 
the faith of experience. It gives, out and out, to 
the evidence for the miracles of the gospel, the 
character of a solid experimental and Baconian 
evidence—and as much superior to the hypotheti- 
cal imaginations which have been opposed to it, 
as are the certainties of that terra firma which is 
within the circle of observation, to the plausibilities 
however ingenious of that terra incognita which is 
beyond it. 

- 2. After having attained this secure vantage- 
ground, we have only to make a right use of its 
capabilities in order to disperse certain phantoms 
which Infidelity has conjured up from a dim and 
inaccessible region. Perhaps the two most notable 
examples of this are—first, the presumption on 
which the enemies of revelation have attempted 
to discredit it, because of its imagined mcongruity 
with their geological speculations—second the pre- 
sumption on which a similar attempt has been 
made, because of the imagined incongruity between 
the Theology of the Bible and the Theology of 
Nature. The one presumption is fetched from a 
distant antiquity, and supposes an acquaintance 
with the secrets of a physical history that no 
human spectator witnessed, and of which no 
human record has been transmitted to us. The 
other presumption is fetched from an obscurity 
profounder still, and supposes an acquaintance 

N 2 
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with the mysteries of the spiritual world of which 
the duration reaches from Eternity to Eternity ; 
and which besides, as much surpasses the audacity 
of the former presumption, as the dimensions of 
our single earth are surpassed by the dimensions 
of the universe. Meanwhile we have a stable 
historical, or, which is really tantamount to this, 
a stable observational evidence for the miracles of 
the New Testament; and it only remains to be 
shown, how this enables us to stand our ground 
against sceptical geologists on the one hand, and 
sceptical theists upon the other. 

3. I. There are certain late speculations in 
geology which give the example of a distant and 
unconnected circumstance, being suffered to cast 
an unmerited disgrace over the whole of our argu- 
ment. They give a higher antiquity to the world, 
than most of those who read the Bible had any 
conception of. Admit this antiquity ; and in what 
possible way does it touch upon the historical 
evidence for the New Testament? ‘The credibility 
of the gospel miracles stands upon its own ap- 
propriate foundation, the recorded testimony of 
numerous and unexceptionable witnesses. The 
only way in which we can overthrow that credi- 
bility is by attacking the testimony, or disproving 
the authenticity of the record. Every other 
science is tried upon its own peculiar evidences : 
and all we contend for is, that the same justice 
be done to theology. When a mathematician 
offers to apply his reasoning to the phenomena of 
mind, the votaries of moral science resent it as an 
invasion, and make their appeal to the evidence of 
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consciousness. When an amateur of botany, upon 
some vague analogies, offers his confident affirma- 
tions as to the structure and parts of the human 
body, there would be an instantaneous appeal to 
the knife and demonstrations of the anatomist. 
Should a mineralogist, upon the exhibition of an 
Ingenious or well-supported theory, pronounce 
upon the history of our Saviour and his miracles, 
we should call it another example of an arbitrary 
and unphilosophical extension of principles beyond 
the field of their legitimate application. We should 
appeal to the kind and the quantity of testimony 
upon which that history is supported. We might 
suffer ourselves to be delighted by the brilliancy, 
or even convinced by the evidence of his specu- 
lations; but we should feel, that the history of 
those facts which form the groundwork of our 
faith, is as little affected by them, as the history 
of any storm, or battle, or warrior, which has 
come down to us in the most genuine and approved 
records of past ages. 

4. But, whatever be the external evidence of 
testimony, or however strong may be its visible 
characters of truth and honesty, is not the false- 
hood or the contradiction which we may detect 
in the subject of that testimony sufficient to dis- 
credit it? Had we been original spectators of 
our Saviour’s miracles, we must have had as strong 
a conviction of their reality, as it is in the power 
of testimony to give us. Had we been the eye- 
witnesses of his character and history, and caught 
from actual observation the impression of his worth 
—the internal proofs, that no jugglery or falsehood 
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could have been intended, would have been cer- 
tainly as strong as the internal proofs which are 
now exhibited to us, and which consist in the 
simplicity of the narrative, and that tone of perfect 
honesty which pervades, in a manner so distinct 
and intelligible, every composition of the Apostles. 
Yet, with all these advantages, if Jesus Christ 
had asserted as a truth, what we confidently knew 
to be a falsehood; had he, for example, upon the 
strength of his prophetical endowments, pronounc- 
ed upon the secret of a person’s age, and told 
us, that he was thirty, when we knew him to be 
forty, would not this have made us stumble at all 
his pretensions, and, in spite of every other argu- 
ment and appearance, would we not have with- 
drawn our confidence from him as a teacher from 
God? . This, we allow, would have been a most 
serious dilemma. It would have been that state 
of neutrality which admits of nothing positive or 
satisfying on either side of the question; or, rather, 
what is still more distressing, which gives us the 
most positive and satisfactory appearances on both 
sides. We could not abandon the truth of the 
miracles, because we saw them. Could we give 
them up, we should determine on a positive rejec- 
tion, and our minds would feel repose in absolute 
infidelity. But as the case stands, it is scepticism. 
There is nothing like it in any other department 
of inquiry. We can appeal to no actual example; 
but a student of natural science may be made 
to understand the puzzle, when we ask him, how 
he would act, if the experiments, which he con- 
ducts under the most perfect sameness of cireum- 
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stances, were to land him in opposite results? He 
would vary and repeat his experiments; he would 
try to detect the inconsistency ; and would rejoice, 
if he at last found, that the difficulty lay in the 
errors of his own observation, and not in the inex- 
plicable nature of the subject. All this he would 
do in anxious and repeated endeavours, before he 
inferred that nature persevered in no law, and 
that that constancy, which is the foundation of 
all science, was perpetually broke in upon by the 
most capricious and unlooked for appearances ; 
before he would abandon himself to scepticism, 
and pronounce philosophy to be an impossible 
attainment. 

5. It is our part to imitate this example. If 
Jesus Christ has, on the one hand, performed 
miracles, and sustained in the whole tenor of his 
history the character of a prophet, and, on the 
other hand, asserted to be true, what we undeniably 
know to be a falsehood, this is a dilemma which 
we are called upon to resolve by every principle, 
that can urge the human mind in the pursuit of 
liberal inquiry. It is not enough to say, that the 
phenomena in question do not fall within the 
dominion of philosophy; and we therefore leave 
them as a fair exercise and amusement to commen- 
tators. ‘The mathematician may say, and has said, 
the same thing of the moralist; yet there are 
moralists in the world, who will prosecute their 
speculations in spite of him: and, what is more, 
there are men who take a wider survey than either; 
who rise above these professional prejudices ; and. 
will allow that, in each department of inquiry, the 
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subjects which offer are entitled to a candid and 
respectful consideration. The naturalist may 
pronounce the same rapid judgment upon the 
difficulties of the theologian; yet there ever will 
be theologians who feel a peculiar interest in 
their subject; and, we trust, that there ever will 
be men, with a higher grasp of mind than either 
the mere theologian, or the mere naturalist, who 
are ready to acknowledge the claims of truth in 
every quarter—who are superior to that narrow 
contempt, which has made such an unhappy and 
malignant separation among the different orders of 
scientific men—who will examine the evidences of 
the gospel history, and, if they are found to be 
sufficient, will view the miracles of our Saviour 
with the same liberal and philosophic curiosity with 
which they would contemplate any grand pheno- 
menon in the moral history of the species. If there 
really appear, on the face of this investigation, to 
be such a difficulty as the one in question, a philo- 
sopher of the order we are now describing will 
make many an anxious effort to extricate himself; 
he will not soon acquiesce in a scepticism, of which 
there is no other example in the wide field of human 
speculation ; he will either make out the insuffi- 
ciency of the historical evidence, or prove that the 
falsehood ascribed to Jesus Christ has no existence. 
He will try to dispose of one of the terms of the 
alleged~-contradiction, before he can prevail upon 
himself to admit both, and deliver his mind to a 
state of uncertainty, most painful to those who 
respect truth in all her departments. 

6. We offer the above observations, not so 
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‘much for the purpose of doing away a difficulty 
which we conscientiously believe to have no exist~ 
ence, as for the purpose of exposing the rapid, 
careless, and unphilosophical procedure of some 
enemies to the christian argument. They, in the 
first instance, take up the rapid assumption, that 
Jesus Christ has, either through himself, or his 
immediate Disciples, made an assertion as to the 
antiquity of the globe, which, upon the faith of 
their geological speculations, they know to be a 
falsehood. After having fastened this stain upon 
the subject of the testimony, they, by one summary 
act of the understanding, lay aside all the external 
evidence for the miracles and general character of 
our Saviour. They will not wait to be told, that 
this evidence is a distinct subject of examination ; 
and that, if actually attended to, it will be found 
much stronger than the evidence of any other fact 
or history which has come down to us in the written 
memorials of past ages. Ii this evidence is to be 
rejected, it must be rejected on its own proper 
grounds ; but if all positive testimony, and all sound 
reasoning upon human affairs, go to establish it, 
then the existence of such proof is a phenomenon 
which remains to be accounted for, and must ever 
stand in the way of positive infidelity. Until we 
dispose of it, we can carry our opposition to the 
claims of our religion, no farther than to the length 
of an ambiguous and mid-way scepticism. By 
adopting a decisive infidelity, we reject a testimony, 
which, of all others, has come down to us in the 
most perfect and unsuspicious form. We lock up 
a source of evidence, which is often repaired to in 
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other questions of science and history. We cut off 
the authority of principles, which, if once exploded, 
will not terminate in the solitary mischief of darken- 
ing and destroying our theology, but will shed a 
baleful uncertainty over many of the most interest- 
ing speculations on which the human mind can 
expatiate. 

7. Even admitting, then, this single objection 
in the subject of our Saviour’s testimony, the 
whole length to which we can legitimately carry 
the objection, is scepticism, or that dilemma of the 
mind into which it is thrown by two contradictory 
appearances. ‘This is the unavoidable result of 
admitting both terms in the alleged contradiction. 
Upon the strength of all the reasoning which has 
hitherto occupied us, we challenge the infidel to 
dispose of the one term, which lies in the strength 
of the historical evidence. But in different ways 
we may dispose of the other, which lies in the 
alleged falsehood of our Saviour’s testimony. We 
may deny the truth of the geological speculation ; 
nor is it necessary to be an accomplished geologist, 
that we may be warranted to deny it. We appeal 
to the speculations of the geologists themselves. 
They neutralize one another, and leave us in 
possession of free ground for the informations of 
the Old Testament. Our imaginations have been 
much regaled by the brilliancy of their speculations ; 
but they are so opposite to each other, that we 
now cease to be impressed by their evidence. But 
there are other ways of disposing of the supposed 
falsehood of our Saviour’s testimony. Does he 
really assert what has been called the Mosaieal 
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antiquity of the world? It is true, that he gives 
his distinct testimony to the divine legation of 
Moses ; but does Moses ever say, that when God 
created the heavens and the earth, he did more at 
the time alluded to than transform them out of 
previously existing materials? Or does he ever 
say, that there was not an interval of many ages 
betwixt the first act of creation, described in the 
first verse of the book of Genesis, and said to have 
been performed at the beginning ; and those more 
detailed operations, the account of which commences 
at the second verse, and which are described to us 
as having been performed in so many days? Or, 
finally, does he ever make us to understand, that 
the genealogies of man went any farther than to fix 
the antiquity of the species, and, of consequence, 
that they left the antiquity of the globe a free 
subject for the speculations of philosophers >—We 
do not pledge ourselves for the truth of one or all 
of these suppositions. Nor is it necessary that we 
should. It is enough that any of them is infinitely 
more rational than the rejection of Christianity in 
the face of its historical evidence. This historical 
evidence remains in all the obstinacy of experimental 
and well-attested facts; and as there are so many 
- ways of expunging the other term in the alleged 
contradiction, we appeal to every enlightened 
reader, if it is at all candid or philosophical to suffer 
it to stand.* 
8. Respecting the infidelity which has been 
raised on this particular ground, it may well be 


* Onthis subject see further Chap. II. Book II. of our Natural 
Theology. 
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remarked, that the danger whicha country runs from 
an incursion of its enemies, isnot always in proportion 
to the number of the invaders. ‘There is another 
element, besides the mere number of them, which 
must enter into the calculation; and that is, the 
unity of their movements. If it be found that the 
operations of the different armies counteract and 
neutralize one another; or that’ when one of the 
commanders resolves upon a particular method of 
attack, another of them not only withdraws his 
concurrence, but puts forth his strength to resist 
it—then the country may remain untouched and 
unhurt amid all this parade of hostility; and, m 
addition to the consciousness of her own strength, 
she derives a fresh security from the mutual 
jealousies of those who are opposed to her. 

9. The strength of the Christian argument has 
never been brought fairly into contest with the 
speculations of Geology. ‘These speculations are 
almost entirely constructed upon presently existing 
appearances ; for they are but very slightly modi- 
fied by the very slender materials which have 
come down to us in the records of past times. 
Let us suppose that a very ancient record of 
geological facts were discovered, with the most 
conclusive marks of authenticity upon it, and that 
it gave the lie to the most popular and accepted 
theory of the presentday. ‘The circumstance of that 
theory, being the most probable of all those which had 
been started upon the facts within our reach, would 
not be suffered for a moment to exclude the new 
information which had broke in upon us. It were 
a sad transgression upon the inductive philosophy 
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to refuse this information, with not another reason 
to set it aside, than that it is inconsistent with our 
theory. The information must be received, if it 
have enough of its own appropriate evidence to 
make it credible—even the evidence of history. A 
man of true philosophical habits would be thankful 
for it, and if a theory must be got up, he would 
accommodate it to the wider field of induction 
which lay before him. 

10. Now, it is not necessary that the author of the 
record in question be a naturalist by profession. 
Julius Czesar may have chosen to give us the height 
of the cliffs at Dover, and have gratified our present 
geologists by giving them to understand that the 
actual degradation of these precipices is as rapid 
or as slow as they have conceived it; or he may 
have puzzled them with a piece of information 
totally unlooked for upon this subject, and sent 
them a-seeking after consistency to their specula- 
tions about the alteration of level in the sea, or the 
inequalities of that expansive and elevating power, 
which they fancy to be at work under the surface 
of the globe. 

11. Moses is not a naturalist by profession ; 
but, in the course of his narrative, he brings 
forward facts which may confirm or may falsify the 
speculations of naturalists. Strange mixture of 
credulity and scepticism! that the slender plausi- 
bilities of theory should have such influence upon 
the one, while the competency of Moses as an 
historian, should make no impression upon the 
other. If these two principles existed in different 
minds, it would fail to astonish us. But that there 
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should be room in the same mind for so much 
facility of conviction on the one hand, and such an 
obstinate resistance to evidence on the other, is just 
one of those perversities of infidelity, which serve 
both to illustrate the history, and to lay open the 
principle. of its melancholy delusions. 

12. Nor is it necessary to assert in positive 
terms, the competency of Moses as an historian. 
It is enough to bring it forward as a point which 
must be disposed of, before geologists can have 
free room to expatiate upon that field of inquiry 
on which they have ventured themselves. If, by 
the labour of a sound and patient criticism, they 
can succeed in deposing the Jewish legislator from 
a place among the accredited historians of other 
days, every lover of truth will thank them for the 
new light they have thrown on this very interesting 
question. But till this be accomplished, the 
testimony of Moses remains a drawback to all 
their theories; and it is just as unphilosophical 
to withhold their attention from his narrative, as it 
would be for theorists in chemistry to refuse a 
hearing to him, who offers to arrest the progress 
of their speculations by the narrative of his actual 
experiments. 

13. The credibility of Moses as an historian is 
the right weapon for defending the integrity of our 
faith against the inroads of geological speculation. 
‘The tone of truth, and the consistency which pervade 
his narrative ; the solemn reverence for the God of 
truth which animates the whole of it; its uncon- 
trolled credit with the Jewish people in spite of all 
its severities against them; the likely origin which 
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it assigns to institutions kept up by the nation to 
the latest period of their history, and which no 
artifice could have introduced at an age subsequent 
to that of the historian himself; the united testi- 
mony of Jews and Christians, that best guarantee 
for the integrity of the copies since the days of 
our Saviour; and above all the express testimony 
of our Saviour himself, bringing the whole authority 
of His religion, with the full weight of its wonderful 
and unexampled evidences, to the support of the 
Mosaic narrative—these are the mighty bulwarks 
which stand in secure defiance against the visions 
of Geology, and out of which we may cast a fearless 
eye over the mustering hostility of its aérial and 
ever-shifting speculations. 

14. But we must not forget that the geologists 
are nearly unanimous on one point—the far superior 
antiquity of this globe to the commonly received 
date of it, as taken from the writings of Moses. 
What shall we make of this? We may feel a 
security as to those points in which they differ, 
and, confronting them with one another, may remain 
safe and untouched between them. But when they 
agree, this security fails. There is scarcely any 
neutralization of authority among them as to the 
age of the world; and Cuvier, with his catastrophes 
and his epochs, leaves the popular opinion nearly as 
far behind him, as they who trace our present con- 
tinent upwards through an indefinite series of ances- 
tors, and assign many millions of years to the existence 
of each generation. Ina chapter of our Natural 
Theology to which we have already referred, we have 
conceded this antiquity of the glohe, and explained 
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the grounds on which we hold it to be reconcileable 
with the literalities of the book of Genesis. 


15. II. The second objection or class of objec- 
tions to Christianity which we think the Historical 
Evidence fully able to overbear, is grounded on the 
conceived incongruities between the Theology of 
the Bible and the Theology of Nature. Now 
whatever light the Theology of Nature may cast, 
and we think it casts a great deal, on the perfections 
of the divine character, and more especially His 
moral perfections—we hold it to be altogether 
incompetent for judging on the procedure of the 
divine administration. We may estimate aright 
the principles of His government, without being 
able to judge of its policy; or of the particular 
measures by which these principles are carried out 
into their best possible manifestation and_ effect. 
Our conscience may tell us of the one, and fully 
warrant us in saying—*‘just and true-art thou, O 
God.” But the vastness and variety of His 
superintendence, whether as respects the eternity 
of its duration or the immensity of its sphere, may 
utterly disqualify us from pronouncing on the other. 
So that when a professed Revelation announces 
certain counsels or certain forthgoings of the 
Divinity, we are altogether unable, on any cogniz- 
ance that we may take of their character or tendency, 
to say that ‘‘ just and true are all these ways.”* 


* «Just and true are thy ways,” Rev. xv. 3. This might 
well be said by those to whom the day of the revelation of hidden 
things has come, and to whom the mystery of God is finished— 
or who have witneseed its fulfilment. Previous to that great and 
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It is true they might be commended to our accep- 
tance on the strength of those credentials by which 
the Revelation is accompanied. But they do not 
on that account commend themselves—nor are we 
entitled, on any perception by us of their intrinsic 
character, to found either an evidence for the pre- 
tensions of that system which makes them known 
to us, or an objection against it. The truth is that 
most precarious internal evidence has been ground- 
ed on the presumption that we know a great deal 
more and can judge a great deal better of the un- 
searchable God and of His unsearchable processes 
than is at all consistent with the mediocrity of our 
powers; and on the other hand, in the very same 
presumption, have the enemies of the faith advanced 
objections, in every way as incompetent and irrele- 
vant as is the evidence adduced by its defenders. 
There is much both of hostile and friendly argu- 
ment, and more especially when the combatants 
adventure themselves on the subject-matter of 
revelation, that ought to be cancelled, whether on 
the Christian or Infidel side of the deistical con- 
troversy. It would relieve the whole question of 
a most unnecessary incumbrance. | 

16. We have experience of man, but we have 
no experience of God. We can reason upon the 
procedure of man in given circumstances, because 
this is an accessible subject, and comes under the 
cognizance of observation; but we cannot reason 
on the procedure of the Almighty in given circum- 


final manifestation, it is our part to wait in humble expectancy, 
and to acquiesce in the mysteriousness of many things which at 
present we do not comprehend. 
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stances. This is an inaccessible subject, and 
comes not within the limits of direct and personal 
observation. The one, like the scale and compass, 
and measurements of Sir Isaac Newton, will lead 
us on safe and firm footing, to the true economy 
of the heavens; the other, like the ether, and 
whirlpools, and unfounded imaginations of Des 
Cartes, will not only lead us to misconceive that 
economy, but to maintain a stubborn opposition 
to the only competent evidence that can be offered 
upon the subject. 

17. We feel, that in thus disclaiming support 
from much of what is commonly understood by the 
internal evidence, we do not follow the general 
example of those who have written on the deisti- 
cal controversy. ‘Take up Leland’s performance, 
and it will be found, that one half of his discussion 
is expended upon the reasonableness of the doc- 
trines, and in asserting the validity of the argument 
which is founded upon that reasonableness. It 
would save a vast deal of controversy, if it could 
be proved that much of this is superfluous and 
uncalled for; that, upon the authority of the proofs 
already insisted on, the New Testament must be 
received as a revelation from heaven; and that, 
instead of sitting in judgment over it, nothing 
remains on our part but an act of unreserved 
submission to all the doctrine and information 
which it offers to us. It is conceived, that in this 
way the general argument might be made to 
assume a more powerful and impressive aspect ; 
and the defence of Christianity be more accommo- 
dated to the spirit and philosophy of the times. 
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18. Since the spirit of Lord Bacon’s philoso- 
phy began to be rightly understood, the science of 
external nature has advanced with a rapidity 
unexampled in the history of all former ages. The 
great axiom of his philosophy is so simple in its 
nature, and so undeniable in its evidence, that it is 
astonishing how philosophers. were so late in 
acknowledging it, or in being directed by its 
authority. It is more than two thousand years 
since the phenomena of external nature were 
objects of liberal curiosity to speculative and 
intelligent men. Yet two centuries have scarcely 
elapsed since the true path of investigation has 
been rightly pursued, and steadily persevered in; 
since the evidence of experience has been received 
as paramount to every other evidence, or in other 
words, since philosophers have agreed, that the 
only way to learn the magnitude of an object, is to 
measure it; the only way to learn its tangible 
properties, is to touch it; and the only way to 
learn its visible properties, is to look at it. 

19. Nothing can be more safe or more infallible 
than the procedure of the inductive philosophy as 
applied to the phenomena of external nature. It 
is the eye, or the ear-witness of every thing which 
it records, It is at liberty to classify appearances; 
but then, in the work of classifying, it must be 
directed only by observation. It may groupe phe- 
nomena according to their resemblances. It may 
express these resemblances in. words, and announce 
them to the world in the form of general laws. 
Yet such is the hardihood of the inductive philoso- 
phy, that though a single well-attested fact should 

VOL. III. ) 
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overturn a whole system, that fact must be admit- 
ted. A single experiment is often made to cut 
short the finest process of generalization, however 
painful and humiliating the sacrifice ; and though 
a theory, the most simple and magnificent that 
ever charmed the eye of an enthusiast, was on the 
eve of emerging from it. 

20. In submitting, then, to the rules of the 
inductive philosophy, we do not deny that certaim 
sacrifices must be made, and some of the most 
urgent propensities of the mind put under severe 
restraint and regulation. ‘The human mind feels 
restless and dissatisfied under the anxieties of igno- 
rance. It longs for the repose of conviction; and, 
to gain this repose, it will often rather precipitate 
its conclusions, than wait for the tardy lights of 
observation and experiment. There is such a 
thing, too, as the love of simplicity and system— 
a prejudice of the understanding, which disposes 
it to include all the phenomena of nature under a 
few sweeping generalities—an indolence, which 
loves to repose on the beauties of a theory, rather 
than encounter the fatiguing detail of its evidences 
—a, painful reluctance to the admission of facts, 
which, however true, break in upon the majestic 
simplicity that we would fain ascribe to the laws 
and operations of the universe. 

21. Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon’s philo- 
sophy, to have achieved a victory over all these 
delusions; to have disciplined the minds of its 
votaries into an entire submission to evidence; to 
have trained them up in a kind of steady coldness 
to all the splendour and magnificence of theory ; 
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and taught them to follow, with an unfaltering 
step, wherever the sure, though humbler path of 
experiment may lead them. > 
22. To justify the cautious procedure of the 
inductive philosophy, nothing more is necessary 
than to take a view of the actual powers and cir- 
cumstances of humanity; of the entire ignorance 
of man when he comes into the world, and of the 
steps by which that ignorance is enlightened ; of 
the numerous errors into which he is misled, the 
moment he ceases to observe, and begins to pre- 
sume or to excogitate; of the actual history of 
science; its miserable progress, so long as categories 
and principles retained their ascendancy in the 
schools; and the splendour and rapidity of its 
triumphs, so soon as man understood that he was 
nothing more than the disciple of Nature, and 
must take his lesson as Nature offers it to him. 
23. What is true of the science of external nature, 
holds equally true of the science and phenomena of 
mind. On this subject, too, the presumptuous 
ambition of man carried him far from the sober 
path of experimental inquiry. He conceived that 
his business was not to observe, but to speculate ; 
to construct systems rather than consult his own 
experience, and the experience of others ; to collect 
the materials of his theory, not from the history of 
observed facts, but from a set of assumed and 
excogitated principles. Now the same observations 
apply ,to this department of inquiry. We must 
admit to be true, not what we presume, but what we 
find to be so. We must restrain the enterprises of 
fancy. A law of the human mind must be only a 
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series of well-authenticated facts, reduced to one 
general description, or grouped together under 
some general points of resemblance. The business 
of the moral as well as of the natural philosopher 
is not to assert what he excogitates, but to record 
what he observes ; not to amuse himself with the 
speculations of fancy, but to describe phenomena 
as he sees, or as he feels them. ‘This is the busi- 
ness of the moral as well as of the natural inquirer. 
We must extend the application of Lord Bacon’s 
principles to moral and metaphysical subjects. It 
was long before this application was recognised, or 
acted upon by philosophers. Many of the conti- 
nental speculations are still infected with the pre- 
sumptuous @ priori spirit of the old schools; though 
the writings of Reid and Stewart have contributed 
much to chase away this spirit from the metaphysics 
of our own country, and to bring the science of 
mind, as well as matter, under the entire dominion 
of the inductive philosophy. 

24, These general observations we conceive to | 
bea most direct and applicable introduction to that 
part of the subject which is before us. In discussing 
the evidence of Christianity, all that we ask of our 
reader is to bring along with him the same sober 
and inductive spirit, that is now deemed so necessary 
in the prosecution of the other sciences; to aban- 
don every system of theology, that is not supported 
by evidence, however much it may gratify his taste, 
or regale his imagination; and to admit any system 
of theology, that is supported by evidence, however 
repugnant to his feelings or his prejudices; to 
make conviction, in fact, paramount to inclination, 
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or to fancy; and to maintain, through the whole 
process of the imvestigation, that strength and 
intrepidity of character, which will follow wher- 
ever the light of argument may conduct him, 
though it should land him in conclusions the most 
nauseous and unpalatable. 

25. We have no time to enter into causes; but 
the fact is undeniable. Many philosophers of the 
present day are disposed to nauseate every thing 
connected with theology. They associate some- 
thing low and ignoble with the prosecution of it. 
They regard it as nota fit subject for liberal inquiry. 
They turn away from it with disgust, as one of the 
humblest departments of literary exertion. We 
do not say that they reject its evidences, but they 
evade the investigation of them. They feel no 
conviction ; not because they have established the 
fallacy of a single argument, but because they enter- 
tain a general dislike to the subject, and will not 
attend to it. They love to expatiate in the more 
kindred fields of science or elegant literature; and 
while the most respectful caution, and humility, 
and steadiness, are seen to preside over every 
department of moral and physical investigation, 
theologyis the only subject that is suffered to remain 
the victim of prejudice, and of a contempt the most 
unjust, and the most unphilosophical. 

26. We do not speak of this feelig as an impiety ; 
we speak of it as an offence against the principles 
of just speculation. We do not speak of it as it 
allures the heart from the influence of religion ; we 
speak of it as it allures the understanding from 
the influence of evidence and truth. In a word, 
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we are not preaching against it; we reason against 
it. . We contend, that it is a transgression against 
the rules of the inductive philosophy. All that we 
want is, the application of Lord Bacon’s principles 
to the investigation before us; and as the influence 
of prejudice and disgust is banished from every 
other department of inquiry, we conceive it fair 
that it should be banished from theology also, and 
that our subject should have the common advantage 
of a hearing—where no partiality of the heart or 
fancy is admitted, and no other influence acknow- 
ledged than the influence of evidence over the con- 
viction of the understanding. 

27. Let us therefore endeavour to evince the 
success and felicity with which Lord Bacon’s 
principles may be applied to the investigation before 
us. 

28. According to Bacon, man is ignorant of 
every thing antecedent to observation; and there 
is not a single department of inquiry, in which he 
does not err the moment that he abandons it. It 
is true, that the greater part of every individual’s 
knowledge is derived immediately from testimony ; 
but still it is from testimony that brings home to 
his conviction the observation of others. Still it 
is observation which lies at the bottom of his know- 
ledge. Still. it is man taking his lesson from the 
actual condition of the thing which he contemplates ; 
a condition that is altogether independent of his 
will; and which no speculation of his can modify or 
destroy. ‘There is an obstinacy in the processes 
of nature, which he cannot control. He must 
follow it. The construction of a system should 
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not be a creative, but an imitative process, which 
admits nothing but what evidence assures us to be 
true, and is founded only on the lessons of experi- 
ence. It is not by the exercise of a sublime and 
speculative ingenuity that man arrives at truth. It 
is by letting himself down to the drudgery of obser- 
vation. It is by descending to the sober work of 
seeing, and feelmg, and experimenting. Wherever, 
in short, he has not had the benefit of his own 
observation, or the observation of others brought 
home to his conviction by credible testimony, there 
he is ignorant. 

29. This is found to hold true, even in thoke 
sciences where the objects of inquiry are the most 
familiar and the most accessible. Before the right 
method of philosophizing was acted upon, how grossly 
did philosophers misinterpret the phenomena of 
external nature, when a steady perseverance in the 
path of observation could have led them to infallible 
certainty! How misled in their conception of every 
thing around them; when, instead of making use 
of their senses, they delivered themselves up to the 
exercises of a solitary abstraction, and thought to 
expla every thing by the fantastic play of un- 
meaning terms, and imaginary principles! And 
when, at last, set on the right path of discovery, 
how totally different were the results of actual 
observation, from those systems which antiquity 
had rendered venerable, and the authority of great 
names had recommended to the acquiescence of 
many centuries! This proves that, even in the 
most familiar subjects, man knows every thing by 
observation, and is ignorant of every thing without 
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it ; and that he cannot advance a single footstep in 
the acquirement of truth, till he bid adieu to the 
delusions of theory, and sternly refuse indulgence 
to its fondest anticipations. 

30. Thus, there is both a humility and a hardi- 
hood in the philosophical temper. They are the 
same in principle, though different in display. The 
first is founded on a sense of ignerance, and dis- 
poses the mind of the philosopher to pay the most 
respectful attention to every thing that is offered in 
the shape of evidence. ‘The second consists in a 
determined purpose to reject and to sacrifice every 
thing that offers to oppose the influence of evidence, 
or to set itself up against its legitimate and well- 
established conclusions. In the ethereal whirlpools 
of Des Cartes, we see a transgression against the 
humility of the philosophical character. It is the 
presumption of knowledge on a subject, where the 
total want of observation should have confined him 
to the modesty of ignorance. In the Newtonian 
system of the world, we see both humility and 
hardihood. Sir Isaac commences his investigation 
with all the modesty of a respectful inquirer. His 
is the docility of a scholar, who is sensible that he 
has all to learn. He takes his lesson as experience 
offers it to him, and yields a passive obedience to 
the authority of this great schoolmaster. It is in 
his obstinate adherence to the truth which his mas- 
ter has given him, that the hardihood of the philoso- 
phical character begins to appear. We see him 
announce, with entire confidence, both the fact and 
its legitimate consequences. We see him not 
deterred by the singularity of his conclusions, and 
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quite unmindful of that host of antipathies which 
the reigning taste and philosophy of the times 
mustered up to oppose him. We see him resisting 
the influence of every authority, but the authority 
of experience. We see, that the beauty of the 
old system had no power to charm him from that 
process of investigation by which he destroyed it. 
We see him sitting upon its merits with the seve- 
rity of a judge, unmoved by all those graces of 
simplicity and magnificence which the sublime 
genius of its inventor had thrown around it. 

31. We look upon these two constituents of the 
philosophical temper, as forming the best pre- 
paration for finally terminating im the decided 
Christian. In appreciating the pretensions of 
Christianity, there is a call, both upon the humility 
and the hardihood of every inquirer ; the humility 
which feels its own ignorance, and submits without 
reserve to whatever comes before it in the shape 
of authentic and well-established evidence; and 
the hardihood, which sacrifices every taste and 
every prejudice at the shrine of conviction, which 
defies the scorn of a pretended philosophy, which 
is not ashamed of a profession that some conceive 
to be degraded by the homage of the superstitious 
vulgar, which can bring down its mind to the 
homeliness of the Gospel, and renounce, without 
a sigh, all that is elegant, and splendid, and fas- 
einating, in the speculations of moralists. In 
attending to the complexion of the christian argu- 
ment, we are widely mistaken, if it is not precisely 
that kind of argument which will be most readily 
admitted by those whose minds have been trained to 
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the soundest habits of philosophical investigation ; 
and if that spirit of cautious and sober-minded 
inquiry, to which modern science stands indebted 
for all her triumphs, is not the very identical spirit 
which leads us to ‘cast down all our lofty ima- 
ginations, and to bring every thought into the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ.” 

32. On entering into any department of inquiry, 
the best preparation is that docility of mind which 
is founded on a sense of our total ignorance of the 
subject; and nothing is looked upon as more 
unphilosophical than the temerity of that a priori 
spirit, which disposes many to presume _ before 
they investigate. But: if we admit the total igno- 
rance of man antecedent to observation, even in 
those sciences where the objects of inquiry are the 
nearest and the most familiar, we will be more 
ready to admit his total ignorance of those subjects 
which are more remote and more inaccessible. If 
caution and modesty be esteemed so philosophical, 
even when employed in that little field of investi- 
gation which comes within the range of our senses; 
why should they not be esteemed philosophical 
when employed on a subject so vast, so awful, so 
remote from direct and personal observation, as 
the government of God? There can be nothing 
so completely above us, and beyond us, as the 
plans. of the infinite Mind, which extend to all 
time, and embrace all worlds. There is no subject 
to which the cautious and humble spirit of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy is more applicable ; nor:can we 
conceive a more glaring rebellion against the 
authority of his maxims, than for the beings of a 
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day to sit in judgment upon the Eternal, and apply 
their paltry experience to the counsels of his high 
and unfathomable wisdom. We do not speak of 
it aS impious; we speak of it as unphilosophical. 
We are not bringing the decrees of the orthodox 
to bear against it; we are bringing the principles 
of our modern and enlightened schools. We are 
applying the very same principles to a system 
of theism, that we would do to a system of 
geology. Both may regale the fancy with the 
grandeur of their contemplations; both may receive 
embellishment from the genius and imagination of 
their inventors; both may carry us along with the 
powers of a captivating eloquence: but all this 
is not enough to satisfy the severe and scrupulous 
spirit of the modern philosophy. Give us facts. 
Give us appearances. Show us how, from the 
experience of a life or a century, you can draw a 
legitimate conclusion so boundless in its extent, 
and by which you propose to fix down, both the 
processes of a remote antiquity, and the endless 
progression either of nature or of Providence in 
future ages? Are there any historical documents? 
Any memorials of the experience of past times ? 
On a question of such magnitude, we would esteem 
the recorded observations of some remote age to 
be peculiarly valuable, and worth all the ingenuity 
and eloquence which a philosopher could bestow 
on the limited experience of one or two generations. 
A process of geology may take millions of years 
before it reaches its accomplishment. It is impos- 
sible that we can collect the law or the character 
of this process from the experience of a single 
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century, which does not furnish us one single step 
in this vast and immeasurable progression. We 
look as far as we can into a distant antiquity, and 
take hold with avidity of any authentic document, 
by which we can ascertain a single fact to guide 
and to enlighten us im this interesting speculation. 
The same caution is necessary in the subject 
before us. The administration of the Supreme 
Bemg is coeval with the first purposes of his 
uncreated mind, and it points to eternity. The 
life of man is but a point in that progress, to which 
we see no end, and can assign no beginning. We 
are not able to collect the law or the character of 
this administration from an experience so momen- 
tary. We therefore cast an eye on the history of 
past times. We examine every document which 
comes before us. We compare all the moral phe- 
nomena which can be collected from the narratives 
of antiquity. We seize with avidity every record 
of the manifestations of Providence; every fact 
which can enlighten the ways of God to man; and 
we would esteem it a deviation from the right 
spirit and temper of philosophical investigation, 
were we to suffer the crude or fanciful speculations 
of our own limited experience to take a precedency 
over the authentic informations of history. 

33. But this is not all. Our experience is not 
only limited in point of time; it is also limited in 
point of extent. To assign the character of the 
divine administration from the little that offers 
itself to the notice of our own personal experience, 
would be far more absurd than to infer the history 
and character of the kingdom from the history and 
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character of our own family. Vain is the attempt 
to convey in language what the most powerful 
imagination sinks under. How small the globe, 
and “all which it mherits,” is, in the immensity of 
creation! How humble a corner in the immeasur- 
able fields of nature and of providence! If the 
whole visible creation were to be swept away, 
we think of the dark and awful solitude which it 
would leave behind it in the unpeopled regions of 
space. But, to a mind that could take in the 
whole, and throw a wide survey over the innumer- 
able worlds which roll beyond the ken of the 
human eye, there would be no blank; and the 
universe of God would appear a scene as goodly 
and majestic as ever. Now it is the administra- 
tion of this God that we sit in judgment upon ; 
the counsels of Him, whose wisdom and energy are 
of a kind so inexplicable ; whom no magnitude can 
overpower, whom no littleness can escape, whom 
no variety can bewilder; who gives vegetation to 
every blade of grass, and moves every particle of 
blood which circulates through the veins of the 
minutest animal ; and all this by the same omnipo- 
tent arm that is abroad upon the universe, and 
presides in high authority over the destiny of all 
worlds. 

34. It is impossible not to mingle the moral 
impressions of piety with such a contemplation. 
But suppose these impressions to be excluded, that 
the whole may be reduced to a matter of abstract 
and unfeeling intelligence. ‘The question under 
consideration is, How far the experience of man 
can lead him to any certain conclusions, as to the 
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processes of the divine administration? If it does 
lead him to some certain conclusions, then, in the 
spirit of the Baconian philosophy, he will apply 
these conclusions to the information derived from 
other sources; and they will of course affect, or 
destroy, or confirm, the credibility of that informa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it appears that experi- 
ence gives no light, no direction on the subject; then, 
im the very same spirit, he will submit his mind as 
a blank surface to all the positive information which 
comes to it from any other quarter. We take our 
lesson as it comes to us, provided we are satisfied 
beforehand that, it comes from a source which is 
authentic. We set up no presumptions of our 
own against the authority of the unquestionable 
evidence that we have met with, and reject all the 
suggestions which our defective experience can 
furnish, as the follies of a rash and fanciful specu- 
lation. 

35. Now, let it be observed, that the great 
strength of the christian argument as far as we 
have yet expounded it, lies in the historical evidence 
for the truth of the gospel narrative. In discuss- 
ing the light of this evidence, we walk by the light 
of experience. We assign the degree of weight 
that is due to the testimony of the first Christians 
upon the observed principles of human nature. We 
do not step beyond the cautious procedure of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy. We keep within the safe and 
certain limits of experimental truth. We believe 
the testimony of the Apostles ; because, from what 
we know of the human character, it is impossible 
that men in their circumstances could have perse- 
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vered as they did in the assertion of a falsehood ; 
it is impossible that they could have imposed this 
falsehood upon such a multitude of followers ; it is 
impossible that they could have escaped detection, 
surrounded as they were by a host of enemies, so 
eager and so determined in their resentments. On 
this kind of argument we are quite athome. There 
is no theory, no assumption. We feel every inch 
of the ground we are treading upon. ‘The degree 
of credit that should be annexed to the testimony 
of the Apostles, is altogether a question of experi- 
ence. Every principle which we apply towards 
the decision of this question, is founded upon 
materials which le before us, and are every day 
within the reach of observation. Our belief in 
the testimony of the Apostles, is founded upon our 
experience of human nature and human affairs. In 
the whole process of the inquiry, we never wander 
from that sure, though humble path, which has been 
pointed out to us by the great master of philoso- 
phizing. We never cast off the authority of those 
maxims, which have been found in every other 
department of knowledge to be sound and infallible. 
We never suffer assumption to take the precedency 
of observation, or abandon that safe and certain 
mode of investigation, which is the only one suited 
to the real mediocrity of our powers. 

36. It appears to us, that the disciples of the 
infidel philosophy have reversed this process. ‘They 
take a loftier flight. We seldom find them upon 
the ground of the historical evidence. It is not, 
in general, upon the weight, or the nature of human 
testimony, that they venture to pronounce on the 
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credibility of the christian revelation. It is on 
the subject-matter of that revelation itself. It is 
on what they conceive to be the absurdity of its 
doctrines. It is because they see something in 
the nature or dispensation of Christianity, which 
they think not agreeable to that line of proceeding 
which the Almighty should observe in the govern- 
ment of his creatures. Rousseau expresses his 
astonishment at the strength of the historical testi- 
mony ; so strong, that the inventor of the narrative 
appeared to him to be more miraculous than the 
hero. But the absurdities of this said revelation 
are sufficient, in his mind, to bear down the whole 
weight of its direct and external evidences. There 
was something in the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament repulsive to the taste, and the imagina- 
tion, and perhaps even to the convictions of this 
interesting enthusiast. He could not reconcile 
them with his pre-established conceptions of the 
divine character and mode of operation. ‘To sub- 
mit to these doctrines, he behoved to surrender 
that theism, which the powers of his ardent mind 
had wrought up into a most beautiful and delicious 
speculation. Such a sacrifice was not to be made. 
It was too painful. It would have taken away 
from him, what every mind of genius and sensibility 
esteems to be the highest of all luxuries. It would 
destroy a system, which had all that is fair and 
magnificent to recommend it, and mar the grace- 
fulness of that fine intellectual picture, on which 
this wonderful man had bestowed all the embellish- 
ments of feeling, and fancy, and eloquence. 

37. In as far, then, as we can judge of the conduct 
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of man in given circumstances, we would pass a 
favourable sentence upon the testimony of the 
Apostles. But, says the Deist, I judge of the 
eonduct of God; and what the Apostles tell me of 
him is so opposite to that judgment, that I discredit 
their testimony. ‘The question at issue between 
us is, Shall we admit the testimony of the Apostles, 
upon the application of principles founded on obser- 
vation, and as certain as is our experience of human 
affairs? Or, shall we reject that testimony upon 
the application of principles that are altogether 
beyond the range of observation, and as doubtful 
and imperfect in their nature, as is our experience 
of the counsels of Heaven? In the first argument 
there is no assumption. We are competent to 
judge of the behaviour of man in given circumstances. 
This is a subject completely accessible to observa- 
tion. ‘The second argument is founded upon 
assumption entirely. We are not competent to 
judge of the conduct of the Almighty in given 
circumstances. Here we are precluded, by the 
nature of the subject, from the benefit of observation. 
There is no antecedent experience to guide or to 
enlighten us. It is not for man to assume what 
is right, or proper, or natural for the Almighty to 
do. It is not in the mere spirit of piety that we 
say So; it is in the spirit of the soundest experimental 
philosophy. The argument of the Christian is 
precisely what the maxims of Lord Bacon would 
dispose us to acquiesce in. The argument of the 
infidel is precisely that argument which the same 
maxims would dispose us to reject; and, when put 
by the side of the christian argument, it appears 
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as crude and as unphilosophical, as do the inge- 
nious speculations of the schoolmen, when set in 
opposition to the rigour, and evidence, and pre- 
cision, which reign in every department of modern 
science. 

38. The application of Lord Bacon’s philosophy 
to the study of external nature, was a happy epoch 
in the history of physical science. It is not long 
since this application has been’ extended to the 
study of moral and intellectual phenomena. All 
that we contend for is, that our subject should have 
the benefit of the same application; and we count 
it hard, while, in every other department of inquiry, 
a respect for truth is found sufficient to repress the 
appetite for system-building, that theology, the 
loftiest and most inaccessible of all the sciences, 
should still remain infected with a spirit so exploded, 
and so unphilosophical; and that the fancy, and the- 
ory, and unsupported speculation, so current among 
the Deists and demi-infidels of the day, should 
be held paramount to the authority of facts, which 
have come down to us with a weight of evidence 
and testimony, that is quite unexampled in the 
history of ancient times. 

39. What is science, but a record of observed 
phenomena, grouped together according to certain 
poimts of resemblance, which have been suggested 
by an actual attention to the phenomena them- 
selves? We never think of questioning the exist- 
ence of the phenomena, after we have demonstrated 
the genuineness and authenticity of the record. 
After this is demonstrated, the singular or un- 
expected nature of the phenomena is not suffered 
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to weaken their credibility ; a credibility which can 
only be destroyed by the authority of our own 
personal observation, or some other record pos- 
sessed of equal or superior pretensions. But in 
none of the inductive sciences is it in the power of 
a student to verify every thing by his own personal 
observation. He must put up with the observa- 
tions of others, brought home to the convictions 
of his own mind by creditable testimony. In the 
science of ‘geology, this is eminently the case. In 
a science of such extent, our principles must be 
in part founded upon the observations of others, 
transmitted to us from a distant country. And in 
a science, the processes of which are so lengthened 
in point of time, our principles should also in part 
be founded on the observations of others, trans- 
mitted to us from a remote antiquity. Any 
observations of our’ own are so limited, both in 
point of space and of time, that we never think of 
opposing their authority to the evidence which is 
laid before us. Our whole attention is directed 
to the validity of the record; and the moment that 
this validity is established, we hold it incumbent 
upon us to submit our minds to the entire and 
unmodified impression of the testimony contained 
in it.. Now, all that we ask is, that the same 
process of investigation be observed in theology, 
which is held to be so sound and so legitimate in 
other sciences. In a science of such extent, as to 
embrace the wide domain of moral and intelligent 
nature, we feel the littleness of that range to which 
our own personal observations are confined. We 
should be glad, not merely of the information 
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transmitted to us from a distant country, but of 
the authentic information transmitted to us by any 
other order of beings, in some distant and unknown 
part of the creation. Ina science, too, which has 
for its object the lengthened processes of the divine 
administration, we should like if any record of past 
times could enable us to extend our observations 
beyond the limits of our own ephemeral experience ; 
and if there are any events of a former age possessed 
of such a peculiar and decisive character, as would 
help us to some satisfactory conclusion in this 
greatest and most interesting of the sciences. 

40. On a subject so much above us and beyond 
us, we should never think of opposing any precon- 
ceptions to the evidence of history. We should 
maintain the humility of the inductive spirit. We 
should cast about for facts, and events, and 
appearances. We should offer our minds as a 
blank surface to every thing that came to them, 
supported by unexceptionable evidence. It is not 
upon the nature of the facts themselves, that we 
should pronounce upon their credibility, but upon 
the nature of that testimony by which they were 
supported. Our whole attention should be directed 
to the authority of the record. After this was 
established, we should surrender our whole under- 
standing to its contents. We should school down 
every antipathy within us, and disown it as a 
childish affection, unworthy of a philosopher, who 
professes to follow truth through all the disgusts 
and discouragements. which surround it. There 
are men of splendid reputation in our enlightened 
circles, who never attended to this speculation, 
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and who annex to the Gospel of Christ nothing 
else than ideas of superstition and vulgarity. In 
braving their contempt, we should feel ourselves 
in the best element for the display and exercise of 
the philosophical temper. We should rejoice in 
the omnipotence of truth; and anticipate, in 
triumph, the victory which it must accomplish 
over the pride of science, and the fastidiousness 
of literature. It should not be the enthusiasm of 
a visionary which would support us, but the inward 
working of the very same principle which sustained 
Galileo, when he adhered to the result of his 
experiments, and Newton, when he opposed his 
measurements and observations to the tide of 
prejudice he had to encounter from the prevailing 
taste and philosophy of the times. 

41. We conceive, that inattention to the above 
principles has led many of the most popular and 
respected writers in the deistical controversy, to 
introduce a great deal of discussion that is foreign 
to the merits of the question altogether; and in 
this way the attention is often turned away from 
the point in which the main strength of the 
argument lies. An infidel, for example, objects 
against some process or other in the economy of 
the Gospel. ‘To repel the objection, the Christian 
conceives it necessary to vindicate the process, and 
to show how consistent it is with all our antecedent 
conceptions of God and of his ways. All this we 
count superfluous. It is imposing an unnecessary 
task upon ourselves. Enough for us to have 
established the authority of the christian revelation 
upon the ground of its historical evidence, All 
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that remains is to submit our minds to the fair 
interpretation of Scripture. Yes; but how do you 
dispose of the objection drawn from the independent 
and @ priori imagination of our adversary? In 
precisely the same way that we would dispose of 
an objection drawn from some speculative system, 
against the truth of any physical fact that has 
been well established by observation or testimony. 
We would disown the system, and oppose the 
obstinacy of the fact to all the elegance and 
ingenuity of the speculation. 

42. We are sensible that this is not enough to 
satisfy a numerous class of very sincere and well- 
disposed Christians. There are many of this 
description, who, antecedent to the study of the 
christian revelation altogether, repose a very strong 
confidence in the light of nature, and think that, 
upon the mere strength of it, they can often 
pronounce with a considerable degree of assurance 
on the plans of the divine administration. To such 
as these, something more is necessary than the 
external evidences on which Christianity rests. 
You must reconcile the doctrines of Christianity 
with those previous conceptions which the light 
of nature has given them; and a great deal of 
elaborate argument is often expended in bringing 
about this accommodation. It is, of course, a 
work of greater difficulty, to convince this descrip- 
tion of people, though, in point of fact, this difficulty 
has been overcome, in.a way the most masterly 
and decisive, by one of the soundest and most 
philosophical of our theologians. 

43. To another description of Ghiristian, this 
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attempt to reconcile the doctrines of Christianity 
with the light of nature is superfluous. Give them 
evidence for Christianity, and unless its doctrines 
stand clearly opposed to moral, or logical, or 
mathematical, or historical truth, all preconcep- 
tions of their own will fly like so many visionary 
phantoms before the light of its overbearing 
authority. With them the argument is reduced 
to a narrower compass. Is the testimony of the 
Apostles and first Christians sufficient to establish 
the credibility of the facts which are recorded in 
the New Testament? The question is made to 
rest exclusively on the character of this testimony, 
and the circumstances attending it; and no ante- 
cedent theory of their own is suffered to mingle 
with the imvestigation. If the historical evidence 
of Christianity is found to be conclusive, they 
conceive the investigation to be at an end; and 
that nothing remains, on their part, but an act of 
unconditional submission to all its doctrines. 

44. Though it might be proper, in the present 
state of opinion, to accommodate to both these cases, 
yet we profess ourselves to belong to the. latter 
description of Christians. We hold by the insuf- 
ficiency of Nature to pronounce upon the intrinsic 
merits of any revelation, and think that the autho- 
rity of every revelation rests mainly upon its 
historical and experimental evidences, and upon 
such marks of honesty in the composition itself as 
would apply to any human performance. We 
rest this opinion, not upon any fanatical impression 
of the ignorance of man, or how sinful it is for a 
weak and guilty mortal to pronounce upon the 
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counsels of heaven, and the laws of the divine 
administration. We disown this presumption, not 
merely because it is sinful, but because we con- 
ceive it to be unphilosophical; and _ precisely 
analogous to that theorizing @ prior? spirit, which 
the wisdom of Bacon has banished from all the 
schools of philosophy. 

45. For the satisfaction of the first class, we 
refer them to that argument which has been pro- 
secuted with so much ability and success by 
Bishop Butler, in his Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. It is not so much the object of 
this author to found any positive argument on the 
accordancy which subsists between the processes 
of the divine administration in nature, and the 
processes ascribed to God by revelation, as to 
repel the argument founded upon their supposed 
discordancy. To one of the second class, the 
argument of Bishop Butler is less called for; but 
as to one of the first class, we can conceive nothing 
more calculated to quiet his difficulties. He 
believes a God; and he must therefore believe the 
character and existence of God to be reconcileable 
with all that he observes m the events and pheno- 
mena around him. He questions the claims of 
the New Testament to be a revelation from heaven; 
because he conceives, that it ascribes a plan and 
an economy to the Supreme Being which are 
unworthy of his character. We offer no positive 
solution of this difficulty. We profess ourselves 
to be too little acquainted with the dispensations 
of God; and that, in this little corner of his works, 
we see not far enough to offer any decision on the 
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merits of a government, which embraces worlds, 
and reaches eternity. We think we do enough, 
if we give a sufficiency of experimental proof for 
the New Testament being a true and authentic 
message from heaven; and that therefore nothing 
remains for us, but to attend and to submit to it. 
But the argument of Bishop Butler enables us to 
do still more than this. It enables us to say, that 
the very thing objected against in Christianity 
exists in nature ; and that therefore the same God 
who is the author of nature, may be the author of 
Christianity. We do not say that any positive 
evidence can be founded upon this analogy.. But, 
im as far’as it goes to repel the objection, it is 
triumphant. A man has no right to retain: his 
theism, if he reject Christianity upon difficulties 
to. which ‘natural religion is equally liable. If 
Christianity tell us, that the guilt of a father has 
brought suffering and vice upon his posterity ; it 
is what we see exemplified in a thousand instances 
amongst the families around us. If it tell us, that 
the imnocent have suffered for the guilty; it is 
nothing more than what all history and all obser- 
vation have made perfectly familiar to us. If it 
tell us of one portion of the human race being 
distinguished, by the sovereign will of the Almighty, 
for superior knowledge, or superior privileges ; it 
only adds one inequality more to the many inequa- 
lities which we perceive every day in the gifts of 
nature, of fortune, and of providence. In short, 
without entering into all the details of that argu- 
ment, which Butler has brought forward in a way 
so masterly and decisive, there is not a single 
VOL. III. P 
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impeachment which can be offered against the God 
of Christianity, that may not, if consistently pro- 
ceeded upon, be offered against the God of Nature 
itself. If the one be unworthy of God, the other 
is equally so; and if, in spite of these difficulties, 
we still retain the conviction, that there is a God 
of Nature, it is not fair or rational to suffer them 
to outweigh all that positive evidence and. testi- 
mony, which have been adduced for proving, that 
the same God is the God of Christianity also. 

46. If Christianity be still resisted, it appears 
to us that the only consistent refuge is Atheism. 
The very same peculiarities in the dispensation 
of the Gospel, which lead the infidel to reject it 
as unworthy of God, go to prove, that nature is 
unworthy of him; and land us in the melancholy 
conclusion, that whatever theory can be offered as 
to the mysterious origin and existence of the things 
which be, they are not under the dominion of a 
supreme and intelligent mind. Nor do we look 
upon Atheism as an altogether hopeless species 
of infidelity, unless in so far as it proves a 
stubborn disposition of the heart to resist every 
religious conviction. Viewed purely as an intel- 
lectual subject, we look upon the mind of an 
Atheist as not an entirely unfit recipient for the 
proofs of Christianity. It is a blank surface, on 
which evidence may make a fair impression, and 
where the finger of history may inscribe its credible 
and well-attested information; the mind of a pre- 
sumptuous and prejudiced Deist, on the other 
hand, is occupied with preconceptions. It will 
not take what history offers to it. It puts itself 
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into the same unphilosophical posture, in which the 
mind of a prejudiced Cartesian opposed its theory 
of the heavens to the demonstration and measure- 
ments of Newton. The theory of the Deist upon 
a subject, where truth is still more inaccessible, 
and speculation still more presumptuous, sets him 
to resist the most safe and competent evidence that 
can be appealed to. What was originally the 
evidence of observation, and is now transformed 
into the evidence of testimony, comes down to us 
in a series of -historical documents, the closest and 
most consistent that all antiquity can furnish. It 
is the unfortunate theory which forms the grand 
obstacle to the admission of the christian miracles, 
and which leads the Deist to an exhibition of him- 
self so unphilosophical, as that of trampling on 
the soundest laws of evidence, by bringing an 
historical fact under the tribunal of a theoretical 
principle. The deistical speculation of Rousseau, 
by which he neutralized the testimony of the first 
Christians, is as complete a transgression against 
the temper and principles of true science, as a 
category of Aristotle when employed to overrule 
an experiment in chemistry. But however this be, 
it is evident, that Rousseau would have given a 
readier reception to the gospel history, had. his 
mind not been preoccupied with the speculation ; 
and the negative state of Atheism would in him 
have been more favourable to the admission of 
those facts, which are connected with the origin and 
establishment of our religion in the world. 

47, This suggests the way in which the evidence 
for Christianity might be carried home to the mind 
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of an Atheist. He sees nothing in the phenomena 
around him, that can warrant him to believe im the 
existence of a living and intelligent principle, which 
gave birth and movement to all things. He does 
not say, that he would refuse credit to the existence 
of God upon sufficient evidence; but he says that 
there are not such appearances of design in nature, 
as to supply him with that evidence. He does not 
deny the existence of God to be a possible truth ; 
but he affirms, that while there is nothing before 
him but the consciousness of what passes within, 
and the observation of what passes without, it 
remains an assertion destitute of proof, and can 
have no more effect upon his conviction than any 
other nonentity of the imagination. ‘There is a 
mighty difference between not proven and disproven. 
We see nothing in the argument of the Atheists 
which goes farther, than to establish the former 
sentence upon the question of God’s existence. 
It is altogether an argument ab ignorantia ; and 
the same ignorance which restrains them from 
asserting in positive terms that God exists, equally 
restrains them from asserting in positive terms that 
God does not exist. The assertion may be offered, 
that, in some distant regions of the creation, there 
are tracts of space which, instead of being occupied 
like the tracts around us with suns and planetary 
systems, teem only with animated beings, who, 
without being supported like us on the firm surface 
of a world, have the power of spontaneous move- 
ment in free spaces. We cannot say that the 
assertion is not true, but we can say that it is not 
proven. It carries in it no positive character either 
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of truth or falsehood, and may therefore be 
admitted on appropriate and satisfying evidence. 
But till that evidence comes, the mind is in a state 
entirely neutral; and such we conceive to be the 
neutral state of the Atheist; as to what he holds 
to be the unproved assertion of the existence of 
God. 

48. To the neutral mind of the Atheist, then, 
unfurnished as it is with any previous conception, 
we offer the historical evidence of Christianity. 
We do not ask him to presume the existence of 
God. We ask him to examine the miracles of the 
New Testament merely as recorded events, and to 
admit no other principle into the investigation, than 
those which are held to be satisfying and decisive, 
on any other subject of written testimony. The 
sweeping principle upon which Rousseau, filled 
with his own assumptions, condemned the historical 
evidence for the truth of the gospel narrative, can 
have no influence on the blank and unoccupied 
mind of an Atheist. He has no presumptions 
upon the subject; for to his eye the phenomena of 
nature sit so loose and unconnected with that 
intelligent Being, to whom they have been referred 
as their origin, that he does not feel himself entitled, 
from these phenomena, to ascribe any existence, 
any character, any attributes, or any method of 
administration to such a Being. He is therefore 
in a condition of perfect freedom for submitting his 
understanding to the entire impression of the his- 
torical evidence. Those difficulties which perplex 
the Deists, who cannot recognise in the God of the 
New Testament the same features and the same 
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principles in which they have invested the God of 
Nature, are no difficulties to him. He has no 
God of Nature to confront with that real, though 
invisible power, which lay at the bottom of those 
astonishing miracles, on which history has stamped 
her most authentic characters. ‘Though the power 
which presided there should be an arbitrary, an 
unjust, or a malignant. being, all this may startle a 
Deist, but it will. not prevent a consistent Atheist 
from acquiescing in any legitimate inference, to 
which the miracles of the Gospel, viewed in the 
simple light of historical facts, may chance to carry 
him. He cannot bring his antecedent information 
into play upon this question. He professes to have 
no antecedent mformation on the subject; and 
this sense of his entire ignorance, which lies at the 
bottom of his Atheism, would expunge from his 
mind all that is theoretical, and make it the passive 
recipient of every thing which observation offers to 
its notice, or which credible testimony has brought 
down to it of the history of past ages. 

49. What then, we ask, does the Atheist make 
of the miracles of the New Testament? If he 
questions their truth, he must do it upon grounds 
that are purely historical. He is precluded from 
every other ground by the very principle on which 
he has rested his Atheism; and we, therefore, 
upon the strength of that testimony which has 
been already exhibited, press the admission of 
these miracles as facts. If there be nothing in the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, to infer a God, do 
these extraordinary phenomena supply him with 
no argument? Does a voice from heaven make 
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no impression upon him? And we have the best 
evidence which history can furnish, that such a 
voice was uttered—‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” We have the evidence 
of a fact, for the existence of that very Being from 
whom the voice proceeded; and the evidence of a 
thousand facts, for a power superior to nature: 
because, on the impulse of a volition, it counter- 
acted her laws and processes; it allayed the wind ; 
it gave sight to the blind; health to the diseased ; 
and, at the utterance of a voice, it gave life to the 
dead. ‘The ostensible agent in all these wonderful 
proceedings gave not only credentials of his power, 
but he gave such credentials of his honesty, as 
dispose our understanding to receive his explana- 
tion of them. We do not at present avail our- 
selves of any other principle than what an Atheist 
will acknowledge. He understands, as well as we 
do, the natural signs of veracity, which lie in the 
tone, the manner, the countenance, the high moral 
expression of worth and benevolence, and, above 
all, in that firm and undaunted constancy, which 
neither contempt, nor poverty, nor death, could 
shift from any of its positions. All these claims 
upon our belief were accumulated, to an unex- 
ampled degree, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth; 
and when we couple with them his undoubted 
miracles, and the manner in which his own personal 
appearance was followed up by a host of witnesses, 
who, after a catastrophe which would have proved 
a death-blow to any cause of imposture, offered 
themselves to the eye of the public, with the same 
powers, the same evidence, and the same testimony, 
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it seems impossible to resist his account of the invi- 
sible principle, which gave birth and movement to the 
whole of this wonderful transaction. Whatever 
Atheism we may have founded on the common phe- 
nomena around us, here is a new phenomenon 
which demands our attention—the testimony of a 
man who, in addition to evidences of honesty, more 
varied and more satisfying than were ever offered 
by a brother of the species, had a voice from the 
clouds, and the power of working miracles, to vouch 
for him. We do not think, that the account which 
this man gives of himself can be viewed either with 
indifference or distrust, and the account is most 
satisfying. ‘‘ I proceeded forth and came from 
God.”—‘“‘ He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God.”—“‘ Even as the Father said unto me 
so I speak.” He had elsewhere said, that God 
was his Father. ‘The existence of God is here 
laid before us, by an evidence altogether distinct 
from the natural argument of the schools; and it 
may therefore be admitted in spite of any felt defi- 
ciency in that argument. From the same pure 
and unquestionable source we gather our informa- 
tion of his attributes. ‘* God is true.”—“ God is 
a spirit.” He is omnipotent, “for with God all 
things are possible.” He is intelligent, “for he 
knoweth what things we have need of.” He sees 
all things, and he directs all things; ‘‘ for the very 
hairs of our head are numbered,” and “a sparrow 
falleth not to the ground without his permission.” 
50. The evidences of the christian religion are 
suited to every species of infidelity. Even let the 
Atheist unfurnished with any previous conception, 
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come as he is; and, upon the strength of his own 
favourite principle, viewing it asa pure intellectual 
question, and abstracting from the more unmanage- 
able tendencies of the heart and temper, he ought 
to take in Christianity, and that too in a far purer 
and more scriptural form, than can be expected 
from those whose minds are tainted and preoccu- 
pied with their former speculations. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Remarks on the Argument from Prophecy. 


1. Propuecy is another species of evidence to which 
Christianity professes an abundant claim. The 
prediction of what is future may not be delivered 
in terms so clear and intelligible as the history of 
what is past; and yet, in its actual fulfilment, it 
may leave no doubt on the mind of the inquirer, 
that it was a prediction, and that the event in 
question was in the contemplation of him who 
uttered it. It may be easy to dispose of one 
isolated prophecy, by ascribing it to accident ; but 
when we observe a number of these prophecies, 
delivered in different ages, and all bearing an 
application to the same events, or the same indi- | 
vidual, it is difficult to resist. the impression that 
they were actuated by a knowledge superior to 
human. ‘They form part, therefore, of the mira- 
culous evidence for Christianity—a miracle of 
Pp 2 
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knowledge being an indication of the supernatural, 
no less decisive than a miracle of power. 

2. The obscurity of the prophetical language 
has been often complained of; but it is not so often 
attended to, that if the prophecy which foretells an 
event were as clear as the narrative which describes 
it, it would in many cases annihilate the argument. 
Were the history of any individual foretold in terms 
as explicit as it is in the power of narrative to make 
them, it might be competent for any usurper to 
set himself forward, and, in as far as it depended 
upon his own agency, he might realize that history. 
He has no more to do than to take his lesson from 
the prophecy before him; but could it be said that 
fulfilment like this carried in it the evidence of any 
thing divine or miraculous? If the prophecy of a 
Prince and a Saviour, in the Old Testament, were 
different from what they are, and delivered in the 
precise and intelligible terms of an actual history, 
then every accomplishment which could be brought 
about by the agency of those who understood the 
prophecy, and were anxious for its verification, is 
lost to the argument. It would be instantly said, 
that the agents in the transaction took their clue 
from the prophecy before them. It is the way, in 
fact, in which infidels have attempted to evade the 
argument as it actually stands. In the New 
Testament, an event is sometimes said to happen, 
that ¢ might be fulfilled which was spoken by some 
of the old prophets. If every event, which enters 
into the Gospel, had been under the control of 
agents merely human, and friends to Christianity, 
then we might have had reason to pronounce the 
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whole history to be one continued process of artful 
and designed accommodation to the Old Testament 
prophecies. But the truth is, that many of the 
events pointed at in the Old Testament, so far 
from being brought about by the agency of Chris- 
tians, were brought about in opposition to their 
most anxious wishes. Some of them were brought 
about by the agency of their most decided enemies; 
and some of them, such as the dissolution of the 
Jewish state, and the dispersion of its people 
amongst all countries, were quite beyond the con- 
trol of the Apostles and their followers, and were 
effected by the intervention of a neutral party, 
which at the time took no interest in the question, 
and which was a stranger to the prophecy, though 
the unconscious instrument of its fulfilment. 

3. Lord Bolingbroke has carried the objection 
so far, that he asserts Jesus Christ to have brought 
on his own death, by a series of wilful and precon- 
certed measures, merely to give the Disciples who 
came after him the triumph of an appeal to the old 
prophecies. This is ridiculous enough; but it 
serves to show with what facility an infidel might 
have evaded the whole argument, had these pro- 
phecies been free of all that obscurity which is now 
so loudly complained of... 

4. The best form for the purposes of argument, 
in which a prophecy can be delivered, is to be so 
obscure, as to leave the event, or rather its main 
circumstances, unintelligible before the fulfilment, 
and so clear as to be intelligible after it.. Itis easy 
to conceive that this may be an attainable object ; 
and it is saying much for the argument as it stands, 
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that the happiest illustrations of this clearness on 
the one hand, and this obscurity on the other, are 
to be gathered from the actual prophecies of the 
Old Testament. 

5. It is not, however, by this part of the argu- 
ment, that we expect to reclaim the enemy of our 
religion from his infidelity ; not that the examina- 
tion would not satisfy him, but that the examination 
will not be given. What a violence it would be 
offering to all his antipathies, were we to land him, 
at the outset of our discussions, among the chapters 
of Daniel or Isaiah! He has too mveterate a 
contempt for the Bible. He nauseates the whole 
subject too strongly to be prevailed upon to accom- 
pany us to such an exercise. On such a subject 
as this, there is no contact, no approximation 
betwixt us; and we therefore leave him with the 
assertion, (an assertion which he has no title 
to pronounce upon, till after he has finished the 
very examination in which we are most anxious to 
engage him,) that in the numerous prophecies of 
the Old Testament, there is such a multitude of 
allusions to the events of the New, as will give a 
strong impression to the mind of. every inquirer, 
that the whole forms one magnificent series of 
communications betwixt the visible and the invisible 
world; a great plan over which the unseen God 
presides in wisdom, and which, beginning with the 
first ages of the world, is still receiving new deve- 
lopments from every great step in the history of 
the species. : 

6. It is impossible to give a complete exposition 
of this argument without an actual reference to the 
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prophecies themselves; and this we at present 
abstam from. But it can be conceived, that a 
prophecy, when first announced, may be so obscure, 
as to be unintelligible in many of its circumstances; 
and yet may so far explain itself by its accomplish- 
ment, as to carry along with it the most decisive 
evidence of its being a prophecy. And the argu- 
ment may be so far strengthened by the number, 
and distance, and independence, of the different 
prophecies, all bearing an application to the same 
individual and the same history, as to leave no 
doubt on the mind of the observer, that the events 
in question were in the actual contemplation of 
those who uttered the prediction. If the terms of 
the prophecy were not comprehended, it at least 
takes off the suspicion of the event being brought 
about by the control or agency of men who were 
interested in the accomplishment. If the prophecies 
of the Old Testament are just invested in such a 
degree of obscurity, as is enough to disguise many 
of the leading circumstances from those who lived 
before the fulfilment,—while they derive from the 
event an explanation satisfying to all who live after 
it, then, we say, the argument for the divinity of 
the whole is stronger, than if no such obscurity 
had existed. In the history of the New Testament, 
we see a natural and consistent account of the 
delusion respecting the Messiah, in which this 
obscurity had left the Jewish people—of the strong 
prejudices, even of the first disciples—of the manner 
in which these prejudices were dissipated, only by 
the accomplishment—and of their final conviction 
in the import of these prophecies being at last so 
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strong, that it often forms their main argument for 
the divinity of that new religion which they were 
commissioned to publish to the world. Now, 
assuming, what we still persist in asserting, and 
ask to be tried upon, that an actual comparison of 
the prophecies in the Old Testament, with their 
alleged fulfilment in the New, will leave a convic- 
tion behind it, that there is a real correspondence 
betwixt them ; we see, in the great events of the 
new dispensation, brought about by the blind 
instrumentality of prejudice and opposition, far 
more unambiguous characters of the finger of God, 
than if every thing had happened with the full 
concurrence and anticipation of the different actors 
in this history. 

7. There is another essential part of the argu- 
ment, which is much strengthened by this obscurity. 
It is necessary to fix the date of the prophecies, or 
to establish, at least, that the time of their publi- 
cation was antecedent to the events to which they 
refer. Now, had these prophecies been delivered 
in terms so explicit, as to force the concurrence of 
the whole Jewish nation, the argument for their 
antiquity would not have come down in a form as 
satisfying, as that in which it is actually exhibited. 
The testimony of the Jews, to the date of their 
sacred writings, would have been refused as an 
interested testimony. Whereas, to evade the argu- 
ment as it stands, we must admit a principle, 
which, in no question of ordinary criticism, would 
be suffered for a single moment to influence our 
understanding. We must conceive, that two parties, 
at the very time that they were influenced by the 
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strongest mutual hostility, combined to support a 
fabrication ; that they have not violated this com- 
bination; that the numerous writers on both sides 
of the question have not suffered the slightest hint 
of this mysterious compact to escape them; and 
that, though the Jews are galled incessantly by the 
triumphant tone of the christian appeals to their 
own prophecies, they have never been tempted to 
let out a secret, which would have brought the 
argument of the Christians into disgrace, and shown 
the world, how falsehood and forgery mingled with 
their pretensions. 

8. In the rivalry which, from the very com- 
mencement of our religion, has always obtained 
betwixt Jews and Christians; in the mutual animo- 
sities of christian sects; in the vast multiplication 
of copies of the Scriptures; in the distant and 
independent societies which were scattered over so 
many countries; we see the most satisfying pledges, 
both for the integrity of the Sacred Writings, and 
for the date which all parties agree in ascribing to 
them. We hear of the many securities which 
have been provided in the various forms of regis- 
trations, and duplicates, and depositaries; but 
neither the wisdom, nor the interest of men, ever 
provided more effectual checks against forgery and 
corruption, than we have m the instance before us. 
And the argument, in particular, for the antece- 
dence of the prophecies to the events in the New 
Testament, is so well established by the concur- 
rence of the two rival parties, that we do not see, 
how it is in the power of additional testimony to 
strengthen it. 
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9. But neither is it true, that the prophecies are 
delivered in terms so obscure, as to require a 
painful examination, before we can obtain a full 
perception of the argument. Those prophecies 
which relate to the fate of particular cities, such as 
Nineveh, and Tyre, and Babylon; those which 
relate to the issue of particular wars, in which the 
kings of Israel and Judah were engaged; and some 
of those which relate to the future history of the 
adjoiming countries, are not so much veiled by 
symbolical language, as to elude the understanding, 
even of the most negligent observers. It is true, 
that im these instances, both the prophecy and the 
fulfilment appear to us im the light of a distant 
antiquity. They have accomplished their end. 
They kept alive the faith and worship of successive 
generations. ‘They multiplied the evidences of the 
true religion; and account for a phenomenon in 
ancient history that is otherwise explicable, the 
existence and preservation of one solitary monu- 
ment of pure theism in the midst of a corrupt and 
idolatrous world. 

10. But to descend a little farther. We gather, 
from the state of opinions at the time of our Saviour, 
so many testimonies to the clearness of the old 
prophecies. The time and the place of our 
Saviour’s appearance in the world, and the trium- 
phant progress, if not the nature of his kingdom, 
were perfectly understood by the priests and chief 
men of Judea. We have it from the testimony of 
profane authors, that there was, at that time, a 
general expectation of a prince and a prophet all 
over the East. The destruction of Jerusalem was 
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another example of the fulfilment of a clear pro- 
phecy ; and this, added to other predictions uttered 
by our Saviour, and which received their accom- 
plishment in the first generation of the christian 
church, would have its use in sustaining the faith 
of the Disciples amidst the perplexities of that 
anxious and distressing period. 

11. We can even come down to the present day, 
and point to the accomplishment of clear prophe- 
cies in the actual history of the world. The present 
state of Egypt, and the present state of the Jews, 
are the examples which we fix upon. The one’is 
an actual fulfilment of a clear prophecy. The 
other is also an actual. fulfilment, and forms in 
itself the likeliest preparation for another accom- 
plishment that is yet to come. Nor do we conceive, 
that these clear and literal fulfilments exhaust the 
whole of the argument from prophecy. ‘They only 
form one part of the argument; but a part so 
obvious and irresistible, as should. invite every 
lover of truth to the examination of the remainder. 
They should secure such a degree of respect for 
the subject, as to engage the attention, and awaken 
even in the mind of the most rapid and superficial 
observer, a suspicion that there may be something 
init. They should soften that contempt which 
repels so many from investigating the argument at 
all, or at all events, they render that contempt 
inexcusable. 

12. The whole history of the Jews is calculated 
to allure the curiosity; and, had it not been leagued 
with the defence and illustration of our faith, would 
have drawn the attention of many a philosopher, 
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as the most singular exhibition of human nature 
that ever was recorded in the annals of the world. 
The most satisfying cause of this phenomenon is 
to be looked for in the history, which describes its 
origin and progress; and by denying the truth of 
that history, we abandon the only explanation 
which can be given of this wonderful people. It 
is quite in vain to talk of the immutability of 
Eastern habits, as exemplified in the nations of 
Asia. What other people ever survived the same 
annihilating processes? We do not talk of con- 
quest, where the whole amount of the effect is in 
general, a change of dynasty or of government ; but 
where the language, the habits, the denomination, 
and above all, the geographical position, still remain 
to keep up the identity of the people. But m the 
history of the Jews, we see a strong indestructible 
principle, which maintained them in a separate 
form of existence amid changes that no other nation 
ever survived. We confine ourselves to the over- 
throw of their nation in the first century of our 
epoch, and appeal to the disinterested testimonies 
of Tacitus and Josephus, if ever the cruelty of war 
devised a process of more terrible energy for the 
utter extirpation of a name and a remembrance 
from the world. ‘They have been dispersed among 
all countries. They have no common tie of locality 
or government to keep them together. All the 
ordinary principles of assimilation, which make law, 
and religion, and manners, so much a matter of 
geography, are in their instance suspended. Even 
the smallest particles of this broken mass have 
resisted an affinity of almost universal operation, 
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and remained undiluted by the strong and over- 
whelming admixture of foreign ingredients. And, 
in exception to every thing which history has 
recorded of the revolutions of the species, we see 
in this wonderful race a vigorous principle of iden- 
tity, which has remained in undiminished force for 
nearly two thousand years, and still pervades every 
shred and fragment of their widely seattered popula- 
tion. Now, if the infidel insist upon it, we shall 
not rest on this as an argument. We can afford 
to give it up; for, in the abundance of our 
resources, we feel independent of it. We shall 
say that it is enough, if it can reclaim him from 
his levity, and compel his attention to the other 
evidences which we have to offer him. All we ask 
of him is to allow, that the undeniable singularity 
which is before his eyes, gives him a sanction at 
least, to examine the other singularities to which 
we make pretension. If he go back to the past 
history of the Jews, he will see in their wars the 
same unexampled preservation of their name and 
their nation. He will see them surviving the 
process of an actual transportation into another 
country. In short, he will see them to be unlike 
all other people in what observation offers, and 
authentic history records of them; and the only 
concession that we demand of him, from all this, is, 
that their pretension to be unlike other people in 
their extraordinary revelations from heaven, is at 
least possible, and deserves to be inquired into. 
13. It may not be out of place to expose a 
species of injustice, which has often been done to 
the christian argument. The defence of Christi- 
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anity consists of several distinct arguments, which 
have sometimes been multiplied beyond what is 
necessary, and even sometimes beyond what is 
tenable. In addition to the main evidence which 
lies in the testimony given to the miracles of the 
Gospel, there is the evidence of prophecy ; there 
is the evidence of collateral testimony ; there is the 
internal evidence. ‘The argument under each of 
these heads is often made to undergo a farther 
subdivision ; and it is not to be wondered at, that, 
in the multitude of observations, the defence of 
Christianity may often be made to rest upon ground, 
which, to say the least of it, is precarious or vul- 
nerable. Now, the injustice which we complain 
of is, that when the friends of our religion are 
dislodged from some feeble outwork, raised by an 
unskilful officer in the cause, its enemies raise the 
_ ery of a decisive victory. But, for our own part, 
we could see her driven from all her defences, and 
surrender them, without a sigh, so long as the 
phalanx of her historical and experimental evidence 
remains impenetrable. Behind this unscaled barrier, 
we could entrench ourselves, and eye the light 
skirmishing before us with no other sentiment than 
of regret, that our friends should, by the ignorance 
of their misplaced zeal, have given our enemies the 
appearance of a triumph. 

14. Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
two-fold interpretation of prophecy, though it were 
refuted by argument, and disgraced by ridicule, all 
that.portion of evidence which lies in the numerous 
examples of literal and unambiguous fulfilment 
remains unaffected by it. Many there are, who 
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deny the inspiration of the Song of Solomon. But 
-m what possible way does this affect the records of 
the evangelical history? Just as much as it affects 
the Lives of Plutarch, or the Annals of Tacitus. 
There are a thousand subjects on which infidels 
may idly push the triumph, and Christians be as 
idly galled by the severity, or even the truth of 
their observations. We point to the historical 
evidence for the New Testament, and ask them to 
dispose of it. It is there, that we call them to the 
onset; for there lies one great strength of the 
christian argument. It is true, that, in the evidence 
of prophecy, we see a rising barrier, which, in the 
progress of centuries, may receive from time to 
time a new accumulation to the materials which 
form it. In this way, the evidence of prophecy 
may come in time to surpass the evidence of miracles. 
The restoration of the Jews will be the fulfilment 
of a clear prophecy, and form a proud and animat- 
ing period in the history of our religion. ‘‘ Now, if 
the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more their fulness !” 

15. One singularly enamoured of the study of 
Prophecy would find the topic unexhausted, even 
at the end of a life devoted to the intense prosecu- 
tion of it. It were therefore well that with at least 
a few inquirers this were a selected and a favourite 
pursuit, and it is incumbent upon all to obtain a 
general acquaintance with the facts and principles 
of the subject. Horne, in his Introduction to the 
Scriptures, presents a good general outlme of the 
study, and more especially of the authorship that 
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would introduce us more at large into the details 
of it. Altogether it is a very rich and interesting 
field of contemplation, insomuch that some are to 
be met with who, unwilling to abandon it for any 
other, persist in cleaving to it as the most delightful _ 
of their literary employments. 

16. There are certain theological studies which, 
if we are exclusively given up to them, might leave 
us unfurnished in all that is most valuable and most 
vital among the truths of Christianity. A skilful 
emendator of doubtful texts and readings of 
Scripture, for example, might after all but pene- 
trate the shell, without ever once entering upon 
the substance of divine knowledge. ‘There are 
certain, too, of the outward credentials for the 
Gospel, which might be mastered and explored by 
one who remains in profoundest ignorance as well 
as unconcern about the contents of the Gospel. 
This is very possible in the study of the evidence 
from miracles; but it cannot well be with the 
evidence from prophecy—for this evidence we can- 
not in all its fulness overtake without extensively 
ranging through the subject-matter of Revelation, 
and so without coming into contact with all that is 
most important in Theology. In the Bible, doctrine 
and prophecy are so intermingled that, when in 
quest of the one, the other is unavoidably obtruded 
upon us. Instead of losing sight of the Saviour 
by this. study, if rightly conducted, it will lead us 
to recognise Him in a thousand passages of the 
record where He had before escaped our observation. 
It connects and harmonizes the two dispensations 
—impressing on the Judaism of the Old, the evan- 
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gelical character of the New Testament ; nor need 
we fear that, in this investigation, if but soundly 
prosecuted, we shall miss the great and essential 
principles of our faith,—seeing that the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. 

17. We should therefore fearlessly urge upon 
all imquirers the application of a considerable 
portion of their time and strength to the study of 
prophecy. It will bring perhaps more immediately 
to view, more perhaps than most other theological 
studies, the evident tokens of a God in the con- 
struction of that wondrous scheme whose remoter 
parts are found so well to correspond. It identifies 
in the mind, the God of Revelation with the God of 
Nature and of History; and, apart altogether from 
the literary importance of the subject, we feel 
persuaded, that, if investigated in a right spirit of 
seriousness, it may be mightily instrumental to the 
establishment of a strong and practical sense of 
religion in the heart of the inquirer. 

18. At the commencement of this study, the best 
thing that can be done, is first to read all the actual 
prophecies of Scripture, to which, in Scripture or 
in common history, we have also corresponding 
fulfilments. Let each prophecy and its fulfilment 
be read together. We have a list of passages 
in Horne, containing the predictions of the Bible, 
and over against them a list of passages either 
from the Bible or other books which are supposed 
to narrate the counterpart accomplishment. We 
do not know that the study of prophecy is usually 
begun in this way. We fear not. But the 
advantage of it is incalculable. We should not only 
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obtain a more correct and powerful impression of 
the evidence, as, receiving it at first hand; but we 
should become habituated to the prophetic style 
and manner, and then could not fail to perceive that 
it has certain characteristics by which it may be 
described, or by which it may be recognised. Like 
every other subject which has truth and consistency 
for its foundation, it will be found to have a habit 
of its own, and a nomenclature of its own. Before 
we read so much as one explanation of its peculiar 
and symbolic language from any author, it were 
well to be familiarized to this and all the other 
peculiarities by actual converse with the prophecies 
themselves. However unpractised, this is quite 
the right and the commanding outset for these 
investigations; and it would place us on high 
vantage-ground, not merely for understanding the 
expositions of theologians, but also for sitting in 
the exercise of an independent judgment over them. 
In the mere work of comparing each prophecy 
with its recorded fulfilment, and one prophecy with 
another, we should receive a decided taste for the 
subject, and a strong impulse to the further prosecu- 
tion of it; and then, how much purer the taste, 
how much better directed must be the impulse, 
which is given by the ipsissima verba of Scripture, 
than if given by the plausibilities of some human 
speculation, by the fondness and the fascination of 
any theory. In short, it is better to enter on the 
analytic treatment of the subject, by reading this 
department of the Bible for ourselves, before we 
follow the synthetic treatment which any interpre- 
ter of the Bible might happen to have bestowed 
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upon it. A previous acquaintance with the pro- 
phetic diction, gathered from the clearer —pro- 
phecies, would give us mighty advantage, when 
we enter upon the investigation of the obscurer 
prophecies. We should be put thereby in posses- 
sion of a cipher, not for unlocking all the secrets ; 
but certainly for guiding us a certain way among 
the arcana of a labyrinth that, to an unpractised 
eye, looks utterly hopeless and inextricable. It is 
thus that the anterior study of Daniel. serves at 
least to alleviate, to a certain extent, that aspect of 
impalpable mystericusness which otherwise sits on 
the Book of Revelation. 

19. Thus prepared, we should be in the best 
possible circumstances for perusing the books 
recommended by Horne on the figurative and 
symbolic language of prophecy, of which it has 
been well said by Van Mildert, late bishop of 
Durham—“ that it is almost a science in itself. 
None,” says he, ‘ can fully comprehend the depth, 
sublimity, and force of their writings, who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar and appro- 
priate imagery they were accustomed to use. ‘This 
is the main key to many of the prophecies ; and, 
without knowing how to apply it, the imterpreter 
will often in vain essay to discover their hidden 
treasures.” What makes it the more necessary to 
make a study of this is that the symbol is not 
always like the type founded upon resemblance— 
but, like sounds and written characters, may have 
a good deal in it of the merely conventional or 
arbitrary. Symbolical language is more a system 
of natural characters than ordinary language is 
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certainly ; but the likeness between the sign and 
the thing signified is far from being so accurate as 
that between the type and the antitype—as, for 
example, when water, the effusion of which upon 
the church is prophesied of by Isaiah, is made to 
denote the Holy Spirit; and the Temple, the 
human body; and a beast, as in Daniel and the 
Book of Revelation, an empire; and briars, the 
wicked, or the enemies of God; and Bridegroom, 
our Saviour as the head of the mystical body; and 
candlestick, the Christian Church; and day, a 
year; and Dragon, an enemy who is invested with 
kingly power, hence, by pre-eminence, Satan; 
and heat, a persecution ; and heaven, the political 
status of the rulers and grandees in society ; and 
horn, the regal power; and Jerusalem, the city of 
the living God in paradise; and Jezebel, a seducer; 
and keys, the power of imprisonment or custody ; 
and Sodom and Gomorrah, cities of apostasy and 
wickedness ; and star, a potentate; and sun and 
moon, the civil and ecclesiastical state of Judea ; 
and vine or vineyard, the Church of Israel; and 
woman, the body politic. In most of these instances, 
of which many more could be given, the natural 
resemblance is more or less obscured—so that, in 
the language of Dr. Hurd, they form representative 
marks rather than express pictures; and, instead 
of offermg those complex and entire similarities 
which are held out to us in types, they are employed 
rather as characters approaching to the arbitrary, 
and suggesting, each of them, but one general idea 
to the mind. : 

20. We can. understand a certain natural sus- 
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picion of something gratuitous and fanciful in all 
this; There is really no other way either of con- 
firming or of refuting this imagination, but by 
making the trial. Were a cipher to the old 
hieroglyphics of Egypt put into our hand, we can 
conceive the abstract and previous explanation of 
it to be met with the utmost incredulity. But all 
this would speedily be dissipated, if we found, on 
the actual application, that we could draw a con- 
sistent meaning out of the various inscriptions 
which we met with—and so of the cipher to pro- 
phecy, should we be enabled thereby, not only to 
read each prediction in an intelligible way, but in 
that way to make out a harmony between them 
and their respective fulfilments. Thus fortified 
we should address ourselves with all the greater 
confidence to the task of unravelling the obscure 
and yet unaccomplished prophecies ; and, on the 
other hand, it is undeniable that should these at 
length evolve into histories, accordant with the 
principles of an interpretation applicable to them all, 
light must at length break out of this apparent 
darkness and mystery; and thus, enveloped in yet 
unopened enigmas, an immense mass of evidence 
may still be awaiting us. 

21. There is one use which may be made of the 
symbolical language of prophecy. It might be 
employed as an argument by some for the purpose 
of doing away the doctrine of its having a double 
sense or a two-fold accomplishment. Certain it is 
that this symbolic language does of itself give an 
air of exaggeration to the prophecy, even though it 
should have but one fulfilment ; and so might lead 
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the mind to look upon something ulterior, and 
something higher than the historical event, which 
viewed in its literalities seems to fall short of the 
magnificent diction where the prophecy which 
foretold it is invested. The fall of Jerusalem 
preceded by earthquakes and commotions, accom- 
panied by signs from heaven, the obscuration of 
the sun and moon, and the precipitation of stars 
from their place in the firmament, and marked by 
the coming of the Son of Man in power and great 
.glory—even this single event, it may be argued 
exhausts the prophecy, when the reduction is made 
from the symbolic to the ordinary language. ‘The 
only way of meeting this argument effectually is to 
invite an actual and detailed examination of the 
actual prophecies. And we shall make a good 
beginning by reading the prophecies which are 
instanced by Horne as prophecies of a double 
sense. We shall find it difficult to escape from the 
impression, first, of many anterior events in Scrip- 
ture being typical of posterior ones; and so, 
secondly, when both the typical and antitypical 
event are predicted by one who lived prior to them 
both, of there being in that case a prophecy with 
a double sense. ‘The most effectual method of 
deciding this controversy is, not by employing any 
generalities of illustration or argument, but simply 
by telling all the doubters or inquirers to come and 
see. We are quite aware that the doctrine of 
double prophecy is, in the first instance, often 
an offensive one to minds of strong rationality— 
shrewdly and suspiciously on their guard, against 
all the vagaries of wild imagination. Such a mind 
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we conceive to have been that of Samuel Horsley ; 
and accordingly, he set out in his prophetic studies, 
with a strong inclination or rather antipathy against 
a style of interpretation which, he conceived, would 
open the door to a caprice and a latitude that would 
be quite interminable. But he at length gave way 
to the evidence which met him on his path; and 
became one of the most powerful advocates for the 
doctrine of a double sense, not of course in all, but 
im many of the prophecies of Seripture. His four 
sermons on prophecy not only enlarge our concep- 
tions of the whole scheme, but afford a substantial 
imtellectual repast, distinguished as they are by all 
the characteristics of that independent and manly 
understanding which the author of them possessed. 
As well as Davison after him he was made clearly 
to perceive that the double fulfilment, instead of 
facilitating the verification of the prophecy, multi- 
plied the chances against it, and so brought out a 
more unequivocal indication of the divine prescience 
and wisdom, both in the two-fold harmony of the 
prediction with the two events, and in the harmony 
of these events with each other. 

22. But while we make this stand for the double 
meaning and application of certain of these prophe- 
cies, let us again repeat that we do not rest upon 
these the main evidence which prophecy contributes 
for the vindication of the faith in the controversy 
with infidels. There are prophecies free of ali 
the ambiguity which either a double interpretation 
or a symbolical language may be conceived to 
attach to them—literal and direct announcements 
followed up at the interval of centuries, by plainest 
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possible history—prenunciations of the state of 
various people, as the Jews, and the Arabians, and 
the Egyptians, delivered thousands of years ago, 
and which down to the present moment, offer the 
most striking graphic delineation of these people as 
they actually are—picturesque representations of 
the fate of cities which are named, but that give with 
all the accuracy of a Flemish picture, the vivid 
realities of their present situation, the fishermen 
that dry their nets on the rocks and rubbish of 
Tyre, the doleful creatures that nestle in the ruins 
of Babylon and Nineveh—all these couched in the 
terms of a literal description: and even when the 
prophecy assumes its own characteristic language, 
and becomes symbolical or figurative, it still is 
invested in a medium of sufficient transparency for 
our perceiving the marked accordancy between the 
general strain of prophecy in the Book of Revela- 
tion and the general progress of history in the 
Book of Experience. Who, for example, can resist 
the impression that the actual structure of the great 
European commonwealth is prefigured, and that 
at the distance of tweuty-five centuries, by the ten 
toes of Nebuchadnezzaz’s image; or, in the sublime 
visions of the Apocalypse, by the ten horns sur- 
mounted with crowns which, transferred, as they 
are represented to have been, from the seven heads, 
mark in beautiful and impressive emblem the trans- 
ference of power from imperial Rome to the separate 
monarchies that emerged into political being after 
its overthrow. These and such as these afford the 
strong points of the argument with infidelity ; and 
it is not for the purpose of strengthening our defen- 
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sive armour against the enemies of the faith, that 
we call for attention either to the double prophecies 
or to the peculiarities of the prophetic.style. 

23. But though the study of these be of little 
use in the argument with infidels, it may be of the 
utmost use for guiding the deeper inquisition of 
Christians into the meaning of the unexplained or 
the unfulfilled prophecies. But from what has 
been said it must be obvious, that an immense 
preparation is necessary to warrant the adventurer 
who shall try to explore the secrets of futurity. 
The temerity of the unskilled novice is to be 
deprecated, who, seduced by the plausibility of 
some one conception of his own, would erect it into 
a principle of universal interpretation.. There is 
an admirable maxim of Horsley upon this subject, 
which, whether well made out or not, from that 
passage on which he has bestowed a most original 
treatment, that ‘‘no prophecy is of private inter- 
pretation”—has in itself a great deal of soundness 
to recommend it. He tells us that no prophecy 
should be looked to singly, but that each should be 
regarded as the part of a mighty and comprehensive 
scheme—which scheme one would need to make 
the object of a wide and studious survey, ere he 
committed himself, unfurnished with the requisite 
lights, and the requisite charts or compass, to the 
ocean of unfulfilled prophecy. ‘To lay an interdict 
on the search were to contravene the solemn words 
of Scripture itself—‘‘ Blessed is he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and 
keepeth those things which are written therein, for 
the time is at hand.” But the same authority which 
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warrants the attempt hath issued also a most 
impressive warning on the danger of adding our 
own rash imaginations to the realities of Scripture 
—‘ If any man shall add to these things, God shall 
add to him the plagues that are written in this 
bock”—a denunciation we conceive not merely 
against those who would annex to the book, words 
which are not in it, but who would graft confident 
interpretations thereupon, and so hold forth a sub- 
stance and a meaning which are not init. It is 
truly the duty of every christian student, earnestly 
but yet humbly and reverently to inquire into the 
sense of these mysterious communications—yet with 
a due regard to the methods of prophecy, and a due 
sense of the vast inferiority between the thoughts 
and the ways of man, and the thoughts and the 
ways of God.* 


* Weso perfectly accord with the just and admirable sentiments 
of the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm in this matter, 
that we cannot refrain from indulging ourselves, and we are sure, 
gratifying our readers with a few extracts from his chapter on 
the Enthusiasm of Prophetical Interpretation. 

‘A confident and dogmatical interpretation of those pro- 
phecies that are supposed to be on the eve of fulfilment, has 
manifestly a tendency thus to bring forth the wonders of the 
unseen world, and to connect them in sensible contact with the 
familiar objects and events of the present state. | And such 
interpretations may be held with so full and overwhelming a per- 
suasion of their truth, that heaven and its splendours may seem to 
stand at the door of our very homes :—to-morrow, perhaps, the 
hastening crisis of the nations shall lift the veil which so long 
has hidden the brightness of the eternal throne from mortal eyes: 
—each turn of public affairs; a war—a truce—a conspiracy—a 
royal marriage—may be the immediate precursor of that new 
era, wherein it shall no longer be true, a8 heretofore, that ‘the 
things eternal are unseen.’ \ 

‘* When an opinion—or we should rather say, a persuasion, of 
this imposing kind is entertained by a mind of more mobility than 
strength, and when it has acquired form, and consistency, and 
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_ 24. One thing is undeniable, the inexpediency 
of bringing forward these doubtful explanations into 
the pulpit. And there is one baleful effect which 


definiteness, by being long and incessantly the object of contem- 
plation, it may easily gain exclusive possession of the mind; and 
a state of exclusive occupation of the thoughts by a single subject, 
if it be not real madness, differs little from it; for a man can 
hardly be called sane who is mastered by one set of ideas, and has 
lost the will or the power to break up the continuity of his musings. 

‘* Whether or not this explanation be just, it is matter of fact 
that no species of enthusiasm has carried its victims nearer to the 
brink of insanity than that which originates in the interpretation 
of unfulfilled prophecy. It need not be asked whether there is 
not some capital error on the side of many who have given 
themselves to this study; for the indications of egregious delusion 
have been of a kind not to be mistaken, There must be present 
some lurking mischief when the study of any part of holy Scrip- 
ture issues in extravagance of conduct, and in an offensive turgid- 
ness of language, and produces—not quietness and peace, but a 
wild and quaking looking for of impending wonders. There must 
be a fault of principle when the demeanour of Christians is such 
that those who occupy the place of the unlearned are excused 
when they say ‘ye are mad.’ 

“That some peculiar danger haunts this region of biblical 
inquiry is established by a double proof; for not only have men of 
exorbitant imaginations and feeble judgments rushed towards it 
instinctively and with the eagerness of infatuation ; but sometimes 
the soundest understandings have lost, in these inquiries, their 
wonted discretion. At several periods of church-history, and 
again in our own times, multitudes have drunk to intoxication of 
the phial of prophetic interpretation ; and, amid imagined peals of 
the mystic thunder, have become deat to the voice both of common 
sense and of duty. The piety of such persons—if piety it may be 
called has made them hunger and thirst, not for ‘the bread and 
water of life,’ but for the news of the political world. In such 
instances it may be confidently affirmed, previously toa hearing 
of the argument, that, even if the interpretation were true, it has 
been entangled with some knotted thread of egregious error. 

‘The proper remedy for this evil is not to be found in the 
timid or overbearing prohibitions of those who endeavour to 
prevent the mischief by interdicting inquiry; and who would 
make it a sin or a folly for a Christian to ask the meaning of 
certain portions of scripture. Cautions and restrictions of this 
nature are incompatible with the principles of Protestantism, as 
well as unnecessary, arrogant, and unavailing. If indeed man 
possessed any means of intrusion upon the mysteries of the upper 
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has resulted from these abstruser speculations. 
They have not only taken up the room which 
rightfully belongs to the invitations of the gospel 


world, or upon the secrets of futurity, there might be room to 
reprehend the audacity of those who should attempt to know by 
force or by importunity of research what has not been revealed. 
But when the unseen and the future are, by the spontaneous 
grace of heaven, in part set open—when a message, which might 
have been withheld, has been sent to earth, encircled with a 
benediction like this—‘‘ Blessed are they that hear, and keep 
these words ;”’ then it may most safely be concluded that what- 
ever is not marked with the seal of prohibition, is open to scrutiny. 
In truth there is something incongruous in the notion of a 
revelation enveloped in restrictions. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that whoever would shut up the scriptures, in whole or in part, 
from his fellow disciples, or who affirms it to be unsafe or unwise 
to study such and such passages, is bound to show reasons of the 
most convincing kind for the exclusion. ‘ What God has 
joined, let not man put asunder:’ But he has connected his 
blessing, comprehensively, with the study of his word. It may 
be left to the Romish church to employ that faulty argument of 
captious arrogance, which prohibits the use of whatever may be 
abused. Unless then it can be shown that a divine interdiction 
encloses the prophetic portions of scripture, it must be deemed an 
ill-judged and irreligious, though perhaps well intended usurpa- 
tion, in any one who assumes to plant his little rod of obstruction 
across the highway of revelation.” 
* * * * x * * x * * 

‘* The agitation which has recently taken place on the subject 
of prophecy, may perhaps, ere long, subside and the church may 
again acquiesce in its old sobrieties of opinion, And yet a 
different and better result of the existing controversy seems not 
altogether improbable ; for when enthusiasm has raved itself into 
exhaustion, and has received from time the refutation of its 
precocious hopes; and when, on the other side, prosing mediocrity 
has uttered all its saws, and fallen back into its own slumber of 
contented ignorance, then the spirit of research and of legitimate 
curiosity, which no doubt has been diffused among not a few 
intelligent students of scripture, may bring on a calm, a learned, 
and a productive discussion of the many great questions that 
belong to the undeveloped destiny of man. And it may be 
believed that the issue of such discussions will take its place among 
the means that shall concur to usher in a brighter age of 
Christianity.” 

2 * * ® * * * * * * 


“* The study of those parts of scripture which relate to futurity, 
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and the calls to repentance; but they have given 
the feeling to a certain extent that all this plain 
and practical preaching may now be given up in 
despair, because of the approaching certainty of that 
awful and inevitable doom which now impends over 
an unbelieving world. In other words, some have 
well nigh given up the hope of any good from the 
ordinary means of praying, or of preaching, or of 
circulating the Bible, or of sending forth mission- 
aries—because of the great revolution that is now at 
hand, and which is to cut short all, and to supersede 
all. It is thus that the incumbent precept for 
to-day, is to be held in abeyance by the pictured 
futurities which some near or distant morrow is 
expected to realize—and far the worst direction we 
apprehend which these speculations have taken, is, 
—that, instead of waiting for the Lord in the attitude 
which Himself has prescribed, that is, in doing the 
work which He plainly and peremptorily lays upon 
them, they wait in a sortof mystic expectancy, during 
which all duty is suspended, and their own precarious 
imaginations are made to overbear the most express 
injunctions of the New Testament. 

25. In justice, however, to one at least of their 
general views, let us state our own suspicion of 
what we hold to be a prevalent opinion, and by 
which we have no doubt the great majority of 


should therefore be undertaken with zeal, inspired by a reasonable 
hope of successful research; and at the same time with the 
modesty and resignation which must spring from a not unreason- 
able supposition—that all such researches may be fruitless. So 
Jong as this modesty is preserved—there will be no danger of 
enthusiastic excitements, whatever may be the opinions which we 
are led te entertain.” 
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Christians is actuated. We cannot get the better 
of an impression, grounded on what we hold to be 
the general sense of Scripture, and which we think 
may be distinctly traced in many of its passages, 
that the next coming of the Saviour is not a coming 
to the final judgment on the day of the general 
resurrection. This we hold to be the faith of the 
great majority; and yet there is much in the Bible 
to discountenance it. In prophecy there is a distinct 
millennium foretold, nor do we see how this can be 
expunged from the future history of the divine 
administration; and this indefinite period of peace 
and prosperous Christianity upon earth, is to be 
ushered in, it would appear, not as the ultimate 
term of a progressive series, along the successive 
steps of which, one nation is to be converted atter 
another—till in the triumphs of a universal faith, 
made out by the gradual advancement of light and 
knowledge, to the uttermost ends of the world, the 
earth is at length to be transformed into the fair 
habitation of piety and righteousness. We would 
speak with diffidence; but as far as we can read 
into the prophecies of the time that is before us, 
we feel as if there was to be the arrest of a sudden 
and unlooked for visitation to be laid on the ordinary 
processes of nature and history ; and that the mil- 
‘ennium is to be ushered in, in the midst of judg- 
ments, and desolations, and frightful convulsions, 
which will uproot the present fabric of society, and 
shake the framework of its machinery into pieces. 
Tt is still as much the part of missionaries to carry 
the gospel unto every people under heaven, as it 
was of the apostolic missionaries who went forth 
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over all the then known world, previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But though in these 
days they preached it universally, they did not plant 
it universally ; and in like manner, we can imagine 
now a general publication without a general conver- 
sion of the nations, and that, instead of a diffused 
and universal Christianity being anterior to the 
next coming of the Saviour, that coming may be im 
judgment and sore displeasure on the irreligion and 
apostasy of a world that had now prepared itself 
for the outpourings of an accumulated wrath, by 
its continued resistance to all the ordinary demon- 
strations. Instead of a diffused and universal 
Christianity bemg anterior to the next coming of 
the Saviour, that coming itself may be anterior to 
a diffused and universal Christianity—to the restora- 
tion of the Jews, and the consequent fulness of the 
Gentiles. We speak not of a personal coming: 
there was none such at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
though it seems at least as if the Son of Man was 
then said to come in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory. But certain it is that a 
coming is spoken of as yet in reserve, when, instead 
of being met by the glad acclamations of a chris- 
tianized world, He will come like a thief in the 
night, and with sudden destruction as with a whirl- 
wind—when, as in the days of Noah and Lot, He 
will abruptly terminate the festivities and the 
schemes, and the busy occupations of a secure and 
wholly secular generation—and, so far from coming 
down on a regenerated species, then waiting in 
joyful expectancy for their king, itis asked whether, 
when this descent, whatever it may be, is accom- 
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plished, ‘‘ Verily shall the Son of Man find faith 
upon the earth?” We say this not in full confidence, 
or for the purpose of dogmatizing any, but for the 
purpose of exciting all to an inquiry of deepest 
interest ; and we should not advise a perusal of the 
more recent interpreters of prophecy till Mede, and 
Chandler, and Newton, and Hurd, and Horsley, 
and Davison, have become familiar to them. ‘Then 
may they address themselves to the lucubrations of 
Cunninghame, and Faber, and Irving, and M‘Neile, 
and Bickersteth. The little work of the last men- 
tioned author is written with so much caution, and 
is at the same time so pervaded by the unction of 
personal Christianity, that it may with all safety be 
made the subject of an immediate perusal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the Connexion between the Truth of a Miracle, 
and the Truth of the Doctrine in Support of 
which it is performed. 


1. For man to affirm that nothing short of Omni- 
potence can suspend the laws of visible nature, 
would seem to presume a far more extended 
acquaintance with nature and with the universe 
than in fact belongs to him. For ourselves, we 
can perceive nothing like self-evidence in such an 
assertion. We cannot tell what be the orders of 
power and of intelligence between us and God. 
We do not know either the limits or the extent of 
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their agency in the affairs of this lower world. It 
appears to us a monstrous presumption to affirm, 
that no arch-angel, no secondary or intermediate 
being whatever, can perform a miracle. We in 
fact transgress the line of separation between the 
known and the unknown, when we make either a 
confident affirmation, or a confident denial upon this 
subject. It is one of those things which are placed 
on the ¢erra incognita beyond us; and it would 
comport more with the soundness and modesty of 
true science, just to acknowledge that we cannot 
say. What do we know about the constitution of 
the universe, or the concatenations of universal 
being; and, though warranted to believe in a 
supreme and all-powerful God, is it for us to define 
the amount of permission or of delegated power He 
may have vested in the creatures who are beneath 
Him ? 

2. But at this rate, how shall we be sure of a 
miracle being the voucher of a messenger from God? 
For aught we know, it may proceed from the foul 
machination of a powerful but wicked spirit, bent 
on some infernal experiment of deceit and cruelty. 
That very Bible, which stands pillared on its own 
miraculous evidence, affirms the existence of such 
beings, and actuated too by a mischievous policy, 
the object of which is to inthrall and destroy our 
species. Nay we read there of lying spirits; of 
wonders by enchantment, which, according to the 
literal description of them, are to all intents and 
purposes miracles; of possessions by spirits of 
superior force and intelligence, insomuch that they 
imparted both a preternatural knowledge, and a 
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preternatural strength to those whom they occupied. 
Now there is a perplexity here which requires much 
thought and argument to unravel. It certainly 
tends to obscure the connexion between the truth 
of a miracle, and the truth of the doctrine which is 
sanctioned by it. Itis on the adjustment of this 
question that the English writers on miracles have 
expended, we think, the most of their strength; 
and, while in Scotland the great labour has been to 
dissipate the sophistries of Hume and so to vindi- 
cate the christian miracles as sufficiently ascertained 
facts—in the sister kingdom it has been, admitting 
them as facts, to vindicate them as real credentials 
from the God of heaven, and so as competent 
vouchers for that system of religion wherewith they 
are associated. 

3. We can be at no loss to perceive what the 
tenets are which in this walk of theological specu- 
lation the controvertists on either side must, for the 
sake of consistency, make to stand or to fall 
together. They, on the one hand, who affirm that 
the bare fact of a miracle is in itself the instant and 
decisive token of an immediate forth-putting by the 
hand of God, must explain away the feats of the 
iigyptian magicians in the days of Moses; must 
expla away the demoniacal possessions of the 
New Testament; must explain away certain 
precepts and narratives of the Old, as a certain 
passage for example in the history of Saul, and a 
precept too which recognises false miracles by the 
hand of false prophets. Now all this has been 
attempted. The divinations before king Pharaoh 
by the wise men of his court have been resolved 
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into a successful legerdemain ; the ejection of evil 
spirits by our Saviour has been resolved into the 
cure of certain diseases ; the preternatural appear- 
ances and doings of wicked angels, however simply 
and literally recorded, have been resolved into 
dreams, or, like the history of the fall, into mere 
figurative description—and all for the purpose of 
harmonizing those various passages with their own 
theory, that a miracle can never happen without 
_ Ged being immediately in it; and that, therefore, 
when associated with the promulgation of a doctrine, 
his faithfulness is staked to the truth of it, when 
associated with the utterance of a threat or a 
promise, his power is staked to the fulfilment of it. 

4, All this would tend no doubt to simplify the 
evidences of Christianity, and to supersede a 
question in the adjustment of which there might be 
some difficulty. It would follow that the bare fact 
of a miracle must at once accredit a revelation ; 
and that for the purpose of confirming the evidence, 
all further inquiry is foreclosed, because altogether 
unnecessary. Yet one cannot help the question, 
what ought to be the effect, if in such a revelation, 
there did occur what one knew to be a historical, 
or what he irresistibly believed to be a mathe- 
matical falsity P—or what, if possible, would be 
more startling still, if it proclaimed a code of 
morality the reverse of all which conscience now 
holds to be sacred, of all which man is at present 
led by his most urgent sense of obligation to revere? 
Were this a mere hypothetical question, we might 
spare ourselves the pains of laying a difficulty 
conjured up by our own imagination. But Scrip- 
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ture itself gives countenance to the speculation ; 
for, so far from dismissing the question as unworthy 
of all consideration, it is a question which itself has 
entertained, and to which it has deigned a reply. 
And the principle of that reply which silenced the 
old adversaries will still be of avail to silence the 
present adversaries of the faith. Of itself perhaps 
_ it may be a subordinate question; yet sound and 
important principle may be concerned in the solu- 
tion of it—and, however little the practical necessity 
may be for any deliverance on the subject, still it 
is precisely that subject the right management of 
which might shed an illustration over the rationale 
of the Christian evidences. 

5. In entering then on as succinct an exposition 
of this matter as possible, the very first remark 
which occurs to us is, that it does appear ultra vires 
on the part of man, to affirm of every miracle that 
because a miracle, it must proceed from the im- 
mediate finger or fiat of God. Is it in the spirit, 
we ask, either of Butler or Bacon, to make this 
confident affirmation? What is it that invests us 
with the mighty intelligence of knowing either the 
extent or the limit of those faculties which belong 
to the powers and the principalities and the higher 
orders of being that ascend, in upward gradation, 
between us and God? Does either the experience 
of our little day, but a moment on the high’ scale of 
eternity ; or the observation of our narrow sphere, 
but an atom in the peopled immensity of worlds 
that are around us,—Do these entitle us to pro- 
nounce on the movements that take place in a 
universal economy of things, or to say how the 
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parts are affected and how they are implicated with 
each other? All that we have ever been led to 
regard as sound philosophy is utterly at antipodes 
with such a presumption as this. It teaches to 
value the information of the senses, and to value 
the solid informations of history. This is the philo- 
sophy of facts, and has no fellowship with that 
mere notional philosophy which has nothing but 
gratuitous imaginations to rest upon. It is of the 
latter and not of the former philosophy, that, when 
a miracle is evolved upon the platform of our 
visible world, we should pronounce on the operation 
behind the curtain which gave birth to it ; or with 
confidence tell whether it was done by an immediate 
mandate from God, or by the spontaneous act of 
some subordmate but lofty creature stationed 
somewhere along that vast interval which separates 
man from the Deity. It is a matter altogether 
beyond our sphere, and therefore, to every appre- 
hension of ours, it would comport better with the 
modesty of true science, to say in the first instance 
that God must have the power of making invasion 
on the laws of visible nature; but to say also, in the 
second instance, that, for aught we know, God may 
have permitted the exercise of a like power to the 
angels or the archangels who are beneath him. 

6. But there is another presumption no less 
revolting to our taste, in the advocates of that 
system to which we now refer. Why all this 
tampering with the plain and obvious literalities of 
Scripture? How is it possible without giving up 
the authority of the record, to reduce these demo- 
niacal possessions to diseases? On this subject 
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we should value the impression, the unsophisticated 
impression of a plain and simple cottager, before 
the opinion of all the nosologists; nor can the 
pompous nomenclature of all their demonstrations, 
ever reconcile us to such a glaring violation, as 
some have attempted to practise on a narrative 
which tells us of the spirits that held converse with 
the Saviour; that supplicated His forbearance; that, 
on their part told how they knew Him, and, on His 
part, were charged to be silent; and that, when 
displaced from their old receptacles by the word of 
His power, entered by permission into other recep- 
tacles where they made demonstration both of the 
power and malignity which belonged to them. 
‘These are mysteries no doubt—as every thing is 
which belongs in part to the seen, and in part to 
the unseen world. But they have also come down 
to us in the light of palpable facts, grounded on 
sensible and historical evidence. And to refuse a 
fact thus authenticated, because of the unexplained 
or perhaps inexplicable mysteriousness involved in 
it, appears very clearly to ourselves a transgression 
both of sound philosophy and of sound faith. 

7. The question then is still unresolved. If for 
aught we know an evil spirit may effect a miracle 
—how comes a miracle, and in what circumstances, 
to be the token of a revelation from God? This 
question may be treated under three distinct sup- 
positions, which, if satisfactorily disposed of, would 
exhaust the whole argument. 

8. First, there are imaginable circumstances in 
which a miracle would carry no such indication 
along with it. If staked, for example, to a 
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professed revelation which canonized cruelty and 
deceit and licentiousness as so many virtues, or 
which proclaimed as truths that. which we certainly 
knew to be historical or mathematical falsehoods ; 
this would clearly devolve the whole credit of the 
miracle on some wicked but powerful spirit who 
either plotted some infernal mischief to our species, 
or delighted in practising a mockery on the hopes 
and the principles of mankind. 

9. But, secondly, if, on the other hand, the 
revelation in question was characterized throughout 
by a pure and unchanging morality; if from the 
beginning to the end of it there was one reigning, 
and sustained, and consistent impression of sacred- 
ness ; if there sat an obvious truth and dignity 
upon all its pages; above every thing, if such were 
its doctrine, and such its precepts, that a belief in 
the one, and a steadfast observation of the other, 
exalted the character of man, and in proportion as 
they prevailed, made of mankind a happy, and 
healthful society—we could not but recognise both 
the goodness and honesty of the living power that 
achieved these miracles; and, if in the bosom of 
the revelation that power was declared to be God, 
we could not but accept of all the moral character- 
istics wherewith the book was so obviously pervaded, 
as guarantees for the truth of its own information 
—that it came from God, and that it was God 
whose will and whose wisdom had inspired it. 

10. But, thirdly, there is a middle supposition 
between these two extreme ones. In our treat- 
ment of both the first suppositions, we evidently 
go on the presumption that God is righteous. Ere 
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we address ourselves to the task of examining 
either the one or the other professed revelation 
that we have just been imagining, we are preoc- 
cupied with the sense of God, as a God of equity 
and truth; and on this principle our decision, in 
fact, is suspended. We cannot on the one hand 
defer to the claims of a professed revelation, even 
though offered on the sanction of miracles, to have 
God for its author, if malignity and falsehood be 
graven upon its pages, and why ?—because all our 
preconceptions of the Deity are on the side of His 
benignity and His faithfulness. We on the other 
hand could most readily surrender to it our faith 
and our obedience, if, after having witnessed or 
been convinced of its miracles, we saw that through 
all its passages, it was instinct with the purest 
morality, and why ?—because, if the discordancy 
between its characteristics, and our previous notions 
of the character of God, led us to reject the first, 
even in spite of the miracles that accompanied it— 
so the accordancy between its characteristics and 
these previous notions of the divine character, 
lifts as it were the burden of this deduction off from 
the miracles, and leaves to them all that force and 
authority which properly belong to them. But by 
our present, or third supposition, a revelation 
might be imagined which offered to our notice no 
moral characteristics whatever; which touched not 
at all on an ethical subject or principle of any kind; 
which confined itself to the bare announcement, we 
shall suppose, of facts relative to the existence of 
things that lay without the sphere of our own 
previous observation or knowledge—but withal 
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having miracles to which it could appeal as the 
vouchers for its authenticity. Would miracles 
alone, it might be asked, having neither an evil 
morality in their message to overset their authority, 
nor a good morality to confirm it—would these 
alone substantiate the claims of a professed revela- 
tion? We hold that they would, but still because 
of the presumptions with which we are occupied in 
regard to the truth and benevolence of the Deity— 
believing as we do, in the absence of every indica- 
tion that marked the agency of a wicked spirit in 
the offered communication, that He would not lend 
Himself either by permission to others, or by the 
direct exercise of His own power to the deception 
of His creatures. On each of the three supposi- 
tions then, there is a prior natural religion which 
mingles the influence of its presumptions m the 
matter, and so modifies the resulting conclusion 
whatever that may be. It is on the strength of 
this natural religion, and at the instigation of its 
principles, that we would reject a professed revela- 
tion charged either with obvious. immorality or 
falsehood, even though in the face of undoubted 
miracles. It is on the strength also of this natural 
religion, that when instead of being disgraced with 
aught so unseemly as this, the venerable signatures 
of truth and holiness are throughout conspicuous, 
that we defer to the miraculous evidence, and hold 
it all the stronger that the morality and the miracles 
go hand in hand. But even as we have said, 
though neither a good, nor a bad morality stood 
associated with the message, still on the strength 
of natural religion, would we defer to the authority 
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of the miracles alone. If but simply relieved from 
the presence of aught that might indicate the agency 
of an evil though powerful spirit, and though it 
gave no indication of a moral character in itselfi— 
resting on the external voucher of its miracles alone 
—we should hold it a sufficient and a satisfying 
voucher of its having proceeded from that good 
and great Spirit who presides ever the universe, 
and has the absolute command of all its energies. 
And still it is a previous natural religion that would 
guide us to the conclusion. It is in virtue of its 
propositions that we cannot think of a message 
thus attested, and haying im itself no marks of 
deceit or turpitude by which to betray its unworthy 
origin,—-we cannot think of such a message ushered 
in by miracles, or having miracles in its train, 
proceeding from any other than the Lord of nature: 
and more especially if it be from Him that it pro- 
fesses to have come. This is the natural conclu- 
sion; and, if there be nought to thwart or overbear 
it in the substance or circumstances of the com- 
munication, then on the simple removal of this | 
disturbing force miracles are restored to the proper 
and legitimate effect which belongs to them. 

11. We are aware that in this view of the 
matter a previous natural religion would seem to 
be indispensable. Whereas in the other view of 
it, the whole credit and authority that belong to 
the christian religion would have their primary 
fountain-head in the proper and peculiar evidences 
of revelation. Miracles, simply as such, and 
without regard to adjuncts at all, were enough in 
all conceivable circumstances, to authenticate any 
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professed communication from God to the world. 
The historical evidence for these miraculous facts 
were enough of themselves to constitute a simple 
but solid foundation on which to rest the whole 
superstructure of our creed. We confess our 
partiality, m other days, to what we held as a 
beautiful and consistent exemplification of the 
question between us and infidels, There is nothing 
however which has contributed more to modify our 
views upon this subject than the very question 
whereof we now treat. Instead of holding all 
religion as suspended on the miraculous. evidence, 
we see this evidence itself standing at the bar of an 
anterior principle, and there waiting for its authen- 
tication. There is a previous natural: religion on 
whose aid we call for the determimation of this 
matter. It is an authority that we at one time 
should have utterly disregarded and contemned; 
but now hold it in higher reverence, since, reflecting 
on the supremacy of conscience within us, we deem 
this to be the token of an ascendant principle of 
morality and truth in the universe around us. 

12. Now the charge which has been preferred 
against those who would require the doctrine to be 
such as neither to contravene any known truth, 
nor any obvious and universal principle of morality, 
is as follows. ‘They say that it is first proving the 
miracle to have come from God by the doctrine, 
and then the doctrine to have come from Him by 
the miracle. But, the argument is altogether free 
of any such vicious circulation. Let the doctrine 
have immorality or obvious falsehood attached to 
it, and then it is insusceptible of being proved by 
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miraculous evidence to have come from God. We 
require the immorality and the falsehood to be 
removed from the doctrine—not to prove it, but to 
give it the susceptibility of bemg proved. ‘The 
mere absence of any contradiction to morality or 
known truth will not itself prove the doctrine; but 
it will make the doctrine capable of being proved. 
It clears the way for the effect of the proper 
evidence. . Now that proper evidence is the miracle 
—-an evidence that could not have overcome the 
barrier either of known truth or of palpable immo- 
rality, but when this barrier is done away, works its 
full effect in favour of the doctrine at issue. The 
removal of a barrier is not tantamount to the ren- 
dering of a proof. It only affords room for the 
proof. There is no vicious circulation here. 
Though a miracle can demonstrate nothing in 
opposition to the evidence of the external senses, 
or even to the evidence of the moral sense that is 
within—yet, when all hostility from these quarters 
is displaced, a miracle, thus freed from the adverse 
or the disturbing force that would else have 
neutralized it, may in truth be the most effective 
of all demonstrations. 

13. Now, to descend from the general or abstract 
form of the argument, let us inquire for a moment 
how it actually is with Christianity. It is already 
well known how it has been vindicated by Butler 
trom the charge of certain immoralities wherewith 
it has been represented as bound up, because in 
the Old Testament, the children of Israel are said 
to have had the sanction of the Divinity for borrow- 
ing from the Egyptians what they never did repay, 
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and for the total extermination of a ‘people of whose 
land they took violent possession.* Let us accept 
of this vindication, and attend for the time, to 
nothing positive on the side of Christianity, because 


+ ‘It is the province of reason to judge of the morality of the 
Scripture” —‘“‘ whether it contains things plainly contradictory to 
wisdom, justice or goodness; to what the light of nature teaches 
us of God. And I know nothing of this sort objected against 
Scripture, excepting such objections as are formed upon supposi- 
tions, which would equally conclude, that the constitution of 
nature Is contradictory to wisdom, justice or goodness; which 
most certainly it is not. Indeed there are some particular precepts 
in Scripture, given to particular persons, requiring actions, which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. 
But it is easy to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that the 
precept changes the whole nature of the case, and of the action ; 
and both constitutes, and shows that not to be unjust or immoral 
which, prior to the precept, must have appeared and really have 
been so; which may well be, since none of these precepts are 
contrary to immutable morality. If it were commanded to 
cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, cruelty; the command would not alter the nature 
of the case or of the action, in any of these instances. But 
jt is quite otherwise in precepts, which require only the doing 
an external action ; for instance, taking away the property or 
life of any. For men have no right to either life or property, but 
what arises solely from the grant of God: When this grant is 
revoked, they cease to have any right at all, in either. And 
when this revocation is made known, as surely it is possible it 
may be, it must cease to be unjust to deprive them of either. 
And though a course of external acts, which without command 
would be immoral, must make an immoral habit; yet a few 
detached commands have no such natural tendency. I thought 
proper to say thus much of the few Scripture precepts, which 
require, not vicious actions, but actions which would have been 
vicious had it not been for such precepts; because they are some- 
times weakly urged as immoral, and great weight is laid upon 
objections drawn from them. But to me there seems no difficulty 
at all in these precepts, but what arises from their being offences : 
i. e., from their being liable to be perverted, as indeed they are 
by wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid purposes ; 
and perhaps, to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. ‘And objec- 
tions from this head, are not objections against revelation; but 
against the whole notion of religion, as a trial; and against the 
general constitution of nature,” —Butler’s Analogy, part il, chap. iii, 
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of the transcendantly pure and perfect morality 
_which radiates from all its pages. ‘Then this 
would place Christianity on the level of our middle 
or third supposition, under which we conceived, im 
the case of some professed revelation—that, touching 
not on morality at all, there was neither a good 
morality, that could be alleged im its favour, nor 
an evil that could be alleged to its prejudice or 
discredit. We have already stated how a miracle 
performed on this wholly neutral ground, would 
exhibit a strongly affirmative argument in behalf 
of all which its performer claimed; and that any 
doctrine or information of his thus sanctioned, 
appealing as it does to a miracle as the voucher of 
its divine origm, might with all safety be accepted 
as indeed the very doctrine or information which 
God Himself has been pleased to set before us. 
Christianity, in spite of every exception which has 
been taken against it, stands clearly at least as high 
as this—that is, in a condition to be proved by 
miracles, even though the positive excellence of its 
ethical system had not placed it on a far surer and 
higher vantage-ground. 

14. For what is the real state of the case in 
regard to our religion—breathing throughout a 
morality, which, if in universal practice among men, 
would turn the earth welive in toa paradise—break- 
ing forth through the mists of surrounding illiber- 
ality and prejudice with a lustre and an expansion 
anda purity, in broadest possible contrast with 
the conceptions and habitudes of the age—instead 
of thwarting the miraculous evidence by any pain- 
ful dissonancy between its spirit and what we hold 
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to be the spirit and character of God, superadding 
in fact the evidence of one sort of miracle to another, 
so that we do not wonder more at the men for the 
mighty works which they did, than for the noble 
and elevated system both of social and divine 
morality which they imculcated. There may be 
some difficulty in the speculative adjustment of this 
question; but in the specific case of Christianity, 
there is no practical difficulty at all. There is in 
fact no adjustment called for. The miracles and 
the morals of the gospel, instead of conflicting are 
conspiring forces, and stand side by side as har- 
monious witnesses of its having sprung from that 
mighty and unseen Being who unites in His nature 
the highest power with the highest goodness. 

15. It has long struck us that there is a great 
accordancy between this question, and one that has 
given rise to no small perplexity and difference of 
‘opinion in moral science. It is well known that 
there are two different systems on the origin of 
. virtue—one in which it is represented as having a 
native and independent rightness in itself, indepen- 
dent of all legislation; and another in which the 
will of God is represented as the primary fountain- 
head of all moral obligation. Now, it is conceiv- 
able that He might have put forth His authority 
so, as to have enjoined that which is morally evil. 
And thus.a question might have arisen, not whether 
it was our interest, for that must be our interest 
which recommends us to favour and good-will from 
the Supreme Power of the universe—but whether 
-it was our duty to obey God when with the voice 
of a master, and all the sanctions of a legal 
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‘authority, He commands that which morally is 
wrong. It is enough to originate the question, that 
God’s legal right to command, and the rightness 
of that which he hath commanded are separable in 
idea; but surely we might save ourselves all the 
embarrassment and fatigue of such a question, if 
they are never separated in fact. It is a question 
which He hath never laid us under the practical 
necessity of resolving. The unfajling consistency that 
obtains under His government between the legal right 
and the moral rectitude, may well excuse us from 
-all the pains and perplexities of an argument that 
is merely speculative: and we have nothing for it 
but to rejoice, that in the high and heavenly admin- 
istration under which we sit, supreme power and 
supreme rectitude are at one; that He who is 
throned in irreversible judgment is also in justice 
unerring and inflexible; that with one and the 
same Being are conjoined the legal right to com- 
mand, and that nature of perfect virtue which 
ensures a perfect rightness to all the command. 
‘ments; and therefore, instead of puzzling and pro- 
nouncing upon our own arbitrary imaginations, let 
us never cease to admire the actual economy which 
hath been instituted.over us, and that we can say 
of Him who hath ordained it, “I esteem all thy 
precepts concerning all things to be right.” 

16. If it be our duty to obey God, it is also 
our duty to believe in Him. ‘The supposition 
might be put that He affirmed what we held to be 
mathematically untrue; that He uttered a. pro- 
position which we irresistibly, and by the constitu- 
tion of our understanding were led to regard as 
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false; and so the question might again be agitated, 
whether in this case it were incumbent upon us to 
resign our convictions to the authority of His saying. 
It is surely enough to cut short this perplexity, 
that God cannot lie, and that we should not waste 
our intellect on the impossibilities of an airy and 
hypothetical region. Now what is true of this 
second puzzle, is equally true of the first one. He 
might be conceived to enjoin by authority that 
which all men by the constitution of their moral 
nature agreed in regarding as a crime; and so 
casuistry. be put upon her shifts to resolve an 
entanglement of her own making. But it were 
altogether endless to unriddle all these self-created 
difficulties ;-and therefore, as the Psalmist gave 
thanks at the remembrance of the holiness of God, 
so ought we to be thankful that the law written in 
the heart harmonizes with the law written in the 
book of an express revelation; that the lessons of 
the vicegerent within so correspond to the lessons 
of every inspired visitant from the upper sanctuary; 
that to the voice from above there is an echo 
in the hearts and consciences of the men who 
are below ; and that the moral judgment which 
springeth up from human bosoms upon earth 
reflects so accurately the righteousness that looketh 
down upon them from heaven. 

17. “The law of the Lord is perfect,” “ the 
statutes of the Lord are right,” ‘the commandment 
of the Lord is pure,” ‘‘ the judgments of the Lord 
are altogether true and righteous,”—these passages 
not only announce to us the prerogative of God as 
a lawgiver; but they announce to us the pure and 
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righteous character of the enactments which pro- 
ceed from Him. ‘They tell us not only that He 
has the right of judgment ; but, which is a distinct 
thing, they tell us that His judgments are right. 
‘They not only pronounce Him to have legally the 
right of commanding, but they pronounce of what 
He hath commanded, that it is right morally ; and 
often, in Scripture, instead of standmg upon His 
prerogative as the argument upon which He might 
exact our obedience, He appeals to the goodness 
or the rectitude of His law as the argument upon 
which He might persuade us to obedience. ‘ Chil- 
dren,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right,”—not then on the naked 
plea of authority, not because it is for Him to be 
the absolute sovereign and for us to yield a passive 
and unquestioning obedience; but also because, 
upon the moral cognizance that we ourselves take 
of the pr ecept, we can discern the rightness of it. 
18. It is well that God’s right to command, and 
the rightness ‘of God’s commandments are each of 
them so perfect in itself; and both of them so 
thoroughly adjusted the one to the other. The 
opposite state of things might be imagined, though, 
fortunately for us and for the universe of which we 
make a part, it has not been realized. Still one 
could figure a being who sat upon a throne of 
supremacy, and with that right of property in all 
things, which the act of their creation and the 
power of again sweeping them into the nonentity 
from which they were summoned, are supposed to 
confer—a being who had indued us with just moral 
susceptibilities, yet with a tyrant’s caprice, thwarted 
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every sense that he himself had given of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, by setting up a law 
of revelation that was at variance with the law of 
the heart—a being who utterly reversed the cha- 
racteristics of our own benign and venerable Deity, 
and bade us do the iniquity which he himself did 
love, and trample on the righteousness which he 
himself hated and despised—all this might certainly 
be imagined, a wild insurrectionary violence between 
the principles of virtue that he had put within, and 
the irreconcilable precepts that with authority and 
menace he had suspended over us; the generous 
and high-minded revolt of all our better feelings, 
which rose to indignant mutiny against the base 
and worthless and arbitrary dictates of him, whose 
only claim to our. obedience was that. in his hands 
there lay the irresistible strength which could either 
-agonize or could destroy. In these circumstances 
there is room for the question, if such a monarch, 
even though divine and omnipotent, had the right 
to command, or if it would be right in his subjects 
to obey; and such might be the discrepancy between 
these two elements of the legal and the moral right, 
that each might neutralize the other, and the sound 
that fell on the mental ear be as distinct as were 
the discord of two rival and conflicting voices. We 
therefore repeat it as a theme of high gratulation 
to the creatures of our existing universe, that these 
elements are atone; thatthe testimonies which have 
come down to us from heaven’s sanctuary, har- 
monize with the testimonies that issue from the 
recesses of the human conscience ; that the enact- 
ments which go forth from the seat of jurisdiction 
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occupied by the actual and the reigning power, 
all bear upon them the high impress of principle ; 
and that we are not only able to say of God, that 
He is rightfully the judge of the whole earth, 
because to Him belong the earth and the fulness 
thereof, but we are further able to say that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right. 

19. Now under another government this state 
of things might be reversed. The thing can at 
least be imagined by us—a reigning power all 
whose moral characteristics were in direct opposi- 
tion to those of our all-perfect and presiding Deity. 
He could have given us the moral perceptions that 
we now have; and, in most painful and perplexing 
variance with the tendencies of our nature, he could 
have utterly traversed them by the final issues of 
his administration. In the hands of such a ruler 
and such a proprietor, the good and the bad might 
have changed destinies, and a law been instituted, 
all whose sanctions were on the side of vice; and 
arrayed against virtue in the world. Then with 
the principles that we now have, our approbation 
would still have been to what is morally right, 
while our obligation as far as the authority of the 
divine law was concerned would have been to what 
is morally wrong. The one would have run counter 
to the other. ‘They would have drawn the per- 
plexed and agitated spirit in opposite directions. 
On one and the same action, there would descend 
the praises of the righteous and the penalties of an 
unrighteous God; and in very proportion to the 
force and the terror of these penalties would there 
be a louder testimony to the resolute and the high- 
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minded integrity of him who braved them. Fiat 
Justitia, ruat coclum,is the sublime of moral heroism; 
and it would raise this noble characteristic to the 
uttermost degree of its enhancement that even when 
thunder from heaven’s throne was brought to over- 
power the determinations of rectitude, it was found 
to be invincible. 

20. On this subject we would further refer the 
inquirer to Le Bas on Miracles—a work of great 
strength and originality; and altogether of a 
superior character, both in point of substance and 
of expression. Like Penrose of whom he is the 
reviewer, he addresses himself chiefly to the ques- 
tion of the ligament between the fact of a miracle, 
and the truth of the doctrine for which it is the 
voucher—or whether a miracle is in all cases the 
seal of an attestation from God. 


END OF VOLUME THIRD. 
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i In like manner did the King eternal, immortal, jf 
and invisible, surrounded as Hos is with the splen- 
dours of a wide and Lee monarchy, turn 2 ; 


of God manifest in the flesh ae been on the a 


our mansion be, amid the orbs and the systems of \ 
immensity, hither hath the King of glory bent His Ce 
mysterious way, and entered the tabernacle of men, ‘3 
and in the disguise of a servant did he sojourn for Js 
j years under the roof which canopies our obscure 2 


P in the peopled nity of worlds that are akon it > 
4 —but look to the moral grandeur of the transaction, a 

and not to the iaiersal extent of the field upon f/ 
which it was executed—and from the retirement of \3\ 
, 











our dwelling-place there may issue forth such a jf 
display of the Godhead as will circulate the glories 
4 of his name amongst all his worshippers. Here 4 
Oi sin entered—and when J ustice put forth itsdemands, \ 
“ and the immutability of God would not recede by 4 
a a single iota, and all the severities He ever uttered 
against the children of iniquity seemed to gather © 
s) into one cloud of threatening vengeance on the 
*\ tenement that held us—did the visit of the only- \ 
«) begotten on chase away all these obstacles to the 4 
®) triumph of Mercy—and humble as the tenement ¥ ; 
may be, deeply shaded in the obscurity of insigni- 
ficance as it is, among the statelier mansions ah ‘ 
are on every side of Siecaek the illustration that @ 
has been given here of the mingled grace and ma- “ 
"i jesty of God will never lose its place among the | 
ee themes and the acclamations of eternity. R 
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that engage his genius, he has invested them with such charms of original 
argument and felicitous illustration as not only inveigle the reader into the 
most subtile and profound analytical processes, but leave him unconscious 
all the while that he is ,erusing anything more abstruse than one of 
Sir Walter’s novels.” —Times. 
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Extracts from Reviews of Dr. Chalmers’s Works. 


“Ye “Tf there are any of our readers who are yet ignorant of the fact, that a 
New and Uniform Edition of the Complete Works of our distinguished ceun- 
a tryman, in handsome duodecimos of four hundred pages, each embracinz, 
(a) besides all that is already so well known to the public at large, a great 
mass of original matter never before published, commenced publication on 

, the lst January, 1836, and has since then continued to issue from the press 
\ in quarterly volumes, we beg respectfully to inform them of the fact, and to 
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te]l them in addition, that these volumes ought undoubtedly to be in the 
possession of every Briton, much more of every Scotsman of any t ing like 
competent resources ; and that, if such is not the case, we can look on the 
circumsiance as finding adequate explanation in nothing else but the most 
Pee olor, or a still more contemptible destitution of tase and spirit. 

e look upon it as nothing else than a national blessing, that so great 
an ornament of our country as the distinguished author of these volumes 
should have been led to anply his powerful mind while still in the full vigour 
of its faculties, to the collecting and arranging of his voluminous and varied 
works, in order to deliver them into the hands of his countrymen in that 
form and in that state in which he would desire them to descend to pos- 
terity. We have been all alonz both interested and delighted spectators of 
the progress of the undertaking ; and we now intend, in this and a few suc- 
cessive articles, to do our part to press its important claims on the atten- 
tion of the religious public. We cordially award to the publisher our ready 
testimony to the excellent style in which he has managed his part of the 
undertaking.”—Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 

It is due both to the author and publisher to say that very many of the 
Discourses are now for the first time presented to the public. We may 
give as an example the volume of Astronomical Discourses, nearly one 
half of which is new; and popular as this work was before, we are much 
mistaken if it does not now obtain a much wider circulation. Taken asa 
whole these volumes form an important addition to our store of practical 
theology, and are fitted to work out a must salutary change upon the sen- 
timents and habits of the community. They are, as every one knows, per- 
vaded by a lofty and passionate eloquence waich is unrivalled in our pulpit 
literature, and which at once engages the attention and captivates the 
heart.” —Scottish Guardian. 


“Tf the republication, in an enlarged form, of the whole works of Dr. 
Chalmers shall have the effect of rekindling in the minds of his country- 
men at large a portion of that enlightened enthusiasm on the side of 
science, philanthropy, and pure religion, which his living voice has never 
failed to inspire among those that have been within the reach of his more 
immediate influence, it will be acknowledged by those who understand 
best the present state of society amongst us, and the general temper of our 
literature, to have rendered one of the most important services that could 
at any time be rendered, and at the present more especially, to the first 
and highest interests of the country.” —Presbyterian Review. 


We share in common with all honest and virtuous minds, the pleasure 
derived fro.n seeing a new and neat edition of Dr. Chalmers’s works pub- 
lished in a portable manner and at a cheaprate. We shall not attempt 
an elaborate review of productions upon the merits of most of which the 
leading periodicals of the day have already pronounced.”—Lvangelical Mag. 


« We hail with pleasure this New and Complete Edition of the Works of 
one of the master-minds of the nineteenth century. It would indeed be a 
work of supererogation for us to enter into any critical analysis of the 
writings of this highly gifted champion of revealed truth, as his tame lives 
in the he.rts of all who know how to appreciate the combination of philo- 
sophy and Christianity—of intellectual vigour and religious earnestness ; 
but we cannot help congratulating our readers that so valuable a series of 
works are now to be placed in the hands of the public at so reasonable a 
price and in so beautiful a form.” —Nottingham Journal. 

“We hailed with much pleasure the announcement of a uniform and 
portable edition of the numerous writings of the excellent author, and the 
volumes already published have in no degree disappointed our expecta- 
tions.”— Watchman. 

«“ The admirers of Dr. Chalmers haye cause for much congratulation for 
the very excellent and handsome manuer in which this publication has 
thus far been got up. The publisher deserves great credit for his exer- 
tions, and we trust will meet with correspondiug'patronage.”—Nottingham 
and Newark Mercury. 
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Guascow. Third Edition. 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


24 ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. Eleventh Edition. 
x 


‘ 8vo Cloth, 5s. 


& (COMMERCIAL DISCOURSES. Sirth Edition. 8vo 


Cloth, 5s. 


¢ ERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 


: 


8vo Cloth, 5s. 
? LECTURES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EX- 


‘> verED IN Lonpon, Fourth Thousand. 8vo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


N POLITICAL ECONOMY VIEWED IN CON- 
» NECTION WITH THE MORAL STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. Second Edition. 8vo Cloth, 6s. 


((HRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE 
TOWNS. 3 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GPEECHES AND TRACTS, 8vo Cloth, 4s. 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF LITERARY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS, 8vo Cloth, 5s. 


CRIPTURE REFERENCES, ror THE use oF CuIL- 
DREN AND SaBBATH ScHooxs, 18mo Sewed, 3d. 
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or ParenTs aND TxEacHERS, 18mo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lately Published. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
ROMANS. 4 Vols. 8vo Cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 


with these Lectures, We well remember with what profound interest they 
were listened to by crowded audiences, and with what energy of physical 
exertion and moral earnestness they were delivered by the distinguished 
author; and now that we can more leisurely review them in their present 
form, we find in them not indeed a minute or methodical exposition of the 
Epistle, but a most vigorous elucidation of its leading principles, and a most 
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WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. x ° 
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Printed uniformly in 12mo, and handsomely bound in cloth, with ne 
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« Tus Series of Select Christian Authors consists of the most ? 
” popular and practical works on the subject of Christianity, and <e 
*\ embraces the most valuable and select portions of our eminent 2? 


gold lettered titles. % 


Me Theological Writers. 
4 The Introductory Essays are not merely recommendatory or cri- 2 


pp teal notices, but form distinct Treatises on some subject of Chris- & 
4 tianity, characteristic of the works to which they are prefixed, 
i illustrative of their nature and design, and explanatory of the aim : 
® and view of their respective Authors. On this account the Intro- 
ductory Essays form a valuable addition to the Works. 8 
. The Works in this Series have been all revised and corrected = 
< with great care, and much editorial labour has been bestowed on oo 
ie > these Editions to render them accurate. They are printed uniform~ 5 
ly in 12mo, on the same type as Dr. Chalmers’ s Works, a specimen ‘2 
of which is given on a preceding page. 
Be In order to promote their extensive circulation a large reduction 3) 
has been made in the published price, thus rendering them remark- is? 
: ably Cheap, while at the same time they are the best and most © 
eq accurate Editions of these excellent Works. io 


g 1 A KEMPIS’ IMITATION of CHRIST. Essay by ‘ 
Tuomas CHatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. oe 


4 2 GAMBOLD’S WORKS. Essay by Tuomas Ersxinz, ; 
Esq., Advocate, 2s. 6d. 


< 3 HOWE’S REDEEMER’S TEARS Wept Over LOST 
‘es SOULS. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 2s. 6d, 


4 4 ROMAINE’S TREATISES on the LIFE, WALK, 
and TRIUMPH of FAITH. Essay by THomas Cuaumers, 


g D.D. 4s. 6d. 
e° WITHERSPOON’S TREATISES on JUSTIFI- 


ee Ce een 
RECESSES 


3 CATION and REGENERATION. Essay by Wituiam 
4 Witrerrorce, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


ie 7 ADAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS on RELIGION, 
4 Essay by DANIEL Wixson, D.D. , Bishop of Calcutta. 2s.6d. 


2 8 LIFE OF BERNARD GILPIN. Essay by the Rey. 
g Epwarp Irvine, A.M. 2s. 6d. Ce 
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id Select Christian Authors continued. as 
ms 9 SERLE’S CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. ey % 9 
> by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 4 ; 
S 10 BAXTER’S SAINT’S EVERLASTING REST. g 4 


‘ Essay by Tuomas Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


i 11 HALYBURTON’S’* MEMOIRS. Essay by Davin 
» ~ Youne, D.D. 3s. 
* 


12 MOURNER’S COMPANION: consisting of Flavel’s 

Token for Mourners—Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourn- 
' ing—Shaw’s Welcome to the Plague—Farewell to Life, 
& , and Angelical Life. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. 3s. 


: 
© 13 MACLAURIN’S ESSAYS and SERMONS. Essay © 
da by Joun Brown, D.D. 4s. 6d. 


ay 14 COWPER’S POEMS. Essay by J. Monrcomery.3s-6d 3 


4 


i 15 DODDRIDGE’S RISE and PROGRESS of RELI- rf 
4 GION in the SOUL. Essay by Joun Foster. 4s. 


SS 16 GUTHRIE’S CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. ‘f 
Essay by Tuomas Caatmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


17 BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. Essay by 
DanreEL Writson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 4s. 


a 
& 
(18 RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS. Essay by Tuomas 
x Erskine, Esq., Advocate. 3s. 


» 20 EDWARDS on the RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
f Essay by Davip Younc, D.D. 4s. 6d. 


$21 OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. Essay 
4 by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


\ 22 HENRY’S COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. Es- cae 
‘ say by Joan Brown, D.D. 38s. , 3 
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24 MATHER’S ESSAYS TO DO GOOD. Essay by 






Anprew TuHomson, D.D. Qs. 6d. 


> 25 CHRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns Selected and 
x Original. Essay by James Monrcomery. 4s. This Vo- \e 
% lume contains 100 Original Hymns, by Mr. Montgomery. 


. 26 OWEN ON INDWELLING SIN. Essay by Tuomas \ 
Cuaumers, D.D. 2s. 6d. fey. 


‘ 27 MEAD’S ALMOST CHRISTIAN. Essay by Davi 


Younec, D,D. 2s. 6d. s 
‘i 28 BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED— \ 
49 NOW or NEVER, &c. Essay by T. Caaumers, D.D. 3s, 
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CHRISTIANITY. Essay by Danret Witson, D.D., 
Bishop of Caleutta. 4s. 

30 LAW’S SERIOUS CALL to a HOLY LIFE, Essay {f 

by Davip Youne, DD. 3s. 6d. Hl 

> 31 SCUDDER’S CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Es. @ 

2) say by Tuomas Cuautmers, D.D, 3s. & 
33 PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION AND » 
PHILOSOPHY. A New Translation. Essay by Isaac 6 
Taytor, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

385 CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION in SOLITUDE: con- 
sisting of Baxter’s Walking with God the Christian’s duty \s 
and Privilege—Baxter’s Converse with God in sae at 
Corbet’s Self-Employment in Secret—and Divine Breathings 4 
of a Pious Soul. Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. i> 

36 BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: with the « 
Rey. T. Scorr’s NOTES. Essay by J. Monrcomery, 4s, ‘> 

37 BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RE- 4 
LIGION. Essay by Tuomas Cuautmers, D.D. 4s. R 

, 88 SHAW’S TRUE RELIGION, as it Imports a Living % 
Principle in the Minds of Men. Essay by RoBert Gorpon, > 
D.D. 2s. 6d. 


*’ 389 BOOTH’S REIGN of GRACE. Essay by Tuomas Ns 
CHALMERS, D.D. 3s. 


: 40 JUDGE HALE on the KNOWLEDGE of CHRIST ie 
CRUCIFIED, and other Divine Contemplations. Essay : 
by Davin Younc, D.D. 3s. 64d. 


: A] MEMOIRS OF MRS. HUNTINGTON, of Boston, & 
s America. Essay by James Montcomery. 4s. 


/ 42 BAXTER’S REFORMED PASTOR. Essay by D. 
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Wixson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 3s. 
+ 43 SHOWER’S SERIOUS REFLECTIONS & JUDGE 
: HALE’S CONTEMPLATIONS, Essay by Tuomas 
; CuaLtMers, D.D. 3s. 


44 DODDRIDGE on REGENERATION, and on SAL- 
> VATION by FAITH. Essay by R. Warviaw, D.D. 3s, 


\ 45 BAXTER on the MISCHIEFS of SELF-IGNOR. 
*? ANCE, and the BENEFITS of SELF-ACQUAINT.- 
ANCE. Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 83. 


; 46 OLNEY HYMNS. Essay by J. Montcomery. 33.64 
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; Select Christian Authors continued. “ 
¢ 48 EDWARDS’ NARRATIVE of the REVIVAL of | P 


4, RELIGION in NEW ENGLAND; with THOUGHTS & 
6? on that REVIVAL. Essay by Joun Pye Surru,D.D. 3s.6d. 


4 50 HOWE’S LIVING TEMPLE: or, A Goop Man the~ « 
igi Txemp.e of Gop. Essay by THomas Cuatmers, D.D. 2s.6d. 
: 


» 51 DICKINSON’S RELIGIOUS LETTERS. — 
by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


52 EDWARDS’ LIFE of DAVID BRAINERD. Essay <¢ x 
‘ by James Montcomery. 4s, 
@ 


53 VENN’S DUTY of MAN, or A System of DocTRiInat « 
and PrRacTICAL CurisTIanrty. Essay by JoHn Brown, | 
D.D. 4s, 


54 ROMAINE’S SELECT LETTERS. Essay by T. § 
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CHatmers, D.D. 3s. 
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cores FOURFOLD STATE OF HUMAN 
NATURE. Essay by Davip Youne, D.D. 4s. @ 


57 QUESNEL’S REFLECTIONS, PRACTICAL and | 
EXPLANATORY, on the GOSPELS, Essay by Danien 
Wutson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, In Three Vols. 12s, 


58 CLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES, Essay by 
Rautpa WarpLaw, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


59 SCOUGAL’S WORKS. Essay by the Rev. Ricuarp 4 
Watson. 3s. 


60 FLAVEL’S SAINT INDEED, and TOUCHSTONE & 
of SINCERITY. Essay by Davin Youne, D.D. 3s, 


61 HALL on the FAITH and INFLUENCE of the GOs: « 
PEL. Essay by Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


62 SPRAGUE’S LECTURES on REVIVALS of RE- 4 
LIGION. Essay by Gxonce Reprorp, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. A. James. 3s. 6d, i 


», 63 MEMOIRS of MRS. SARAH LOUISA TAYLOR, g 
. New-York... Essay by NaraanieL Paterson, D.D., 
‘ Author of ‘The Manse Garden.’ 2s. 6d. 


64 ROBE’S NARRATIVE of the REVIVAL of RELL. | : 
GION in KILSYTH, CAMBUSLANG, etc., Essay by Ds 
‘Ropert Bucuanan, D.D. Qs. 6d. ig) 
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Extracts from Reviews of the Select Christian Authors. 


“These publications form part of a Series of reprints of valuable and popu- 
lar Works in Divinity, with Introductory Essays by living writers, whose 
names are calculated to give renewed sanction and circulation to the works 
which they recommend. With regard to the Prefacers, their object is to re- 
commend, to the increased attention of society, works which they consider of . 
great importance for the spiritual and eternal welfare of mankind; and at 
the same time to prefix such brief cautions or explanations as the works re- 
spectively recommended may seem to require. In some instances, this latter 


_ province must be a most requisite part of such an undertaking ; for it is not 


every popular, or even, in the main, good and valuable, treatise that is equally 
meritorious throughout, or calculated for the specific edification of all classes 
of readers. The result, as it affects the purchaser, is that, at a charge which 
the expected demand enables the publisher to render very moderate, he has 
a neat and correct copy of the work’ he wishes, with a Preface which, in 
many instances, greatly enhances its value; the whole Series forming a cheap 
and uniform edition of popular religious publications.”—Christian Observer. 
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“We have frequently had occasion to introduce this Series of publications < 
o) 


to our readers, and are glad that the volumes before us are fully entitled to 
the commendation which we have given to some of their predecessors. The 
general excellence of the selection is such as to display, in a very advantage- 
ous light, the judgment which has been excercised, while the Essays prefixed 
to the different volumes constitute a pleasing and sterling addition to their 
value.”—New Baptist Miscellany. 


“ We highly approve of the bestia which is somewhat new, of introducing select 
pieces of our more ancient divines in the way in which this is presented to us. 
A single page of recommendation, unless yery happily expressed, is vapid and 
uninteresting and serves little purpose; but here we have an introductory 
prefixed essay, an attractive vestibule, to a solid though it may be somewhat 
inelegant and old building; we are introduced agreeably, and at once find 
our entertainment rich and satisfying.”—Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.—‘ The essay 
is long, but we could wish it had been still longer. Listening to the 
words and warnings of such an one, we are never weary. His counse!s and 
exhortations are full of weight. They proceed from the bosom of aman 
who has felt the power of religion in its elevating and ennobling vitality. 
Coming from one of the most gifted intellects, they command our attention, 


of reflection, to the perusal of which we earnestly entreat all our readers to 
approach, We we would have them read it overagain and again, No slight 
or superficial glance will give any idea of its power, its originality, its beauty, 
its faithful reprovings, its vivid pictures, its minute searchings. It must be 
perused and reperused. The more it is read, the more it will be admired by 
all who can appreciate evangelical views of religion, stated in a very feli- 
citous manner, and so pressed home on the conscience as to awaken and 
startle the most somniferous. It is a rich intellectual repast, to which we in- 
vite them, where we are convinced that they will receive sufiicient to satisty 
their mental appetite —Orthodox Presbyterian. 


Buitler’s Analogy of Religion.—* We have much pleasure in introducing to 
our readers the celebrated treatise of Bishop Butler, with an elegant preface 
nearly half as long as the work itself, from the pen of the Rev. Daniel Wilson. 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy is so familiarly known to every sound theological 
student, that a mere reprint of it would not call for our notice; but Mr. Wil- 
son’s dissertation upon it contains so much, not only of new, but of highly use- 
ful and interesting matter, that we feel it a duty to lay some extracts from it 
before our readers. We would hope that this preface may in future become 
a current appendage to the work; the cheapness of the present edition will, 
at least, secure it a wide circulation.”—Eclectic Review. 


“Itis now too late to review Pascal’s Thoughts, a work which has long 
been familiar to every thinking man in Europe: and in regard to it there- 
fore we have nothing to do but to recommend it strongly, in this its new 
and improved aspect, to every one who wishes to become acquainted with the 
aaperieoable ‘Thoughts’ of one of the noblest and purest minds that ever 
adorned an author’s annals. We have perused attentively the Introductory 
Essay by Isaac Taylor, and it is but the truth to say, that, in our opinion, it 


2 


will add to even his well-earned and lofty reputation.”—Presbyterian Review. 
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Extracts from Reviews of the Select Christian Authors. 

















































“The design is certainly a very good one, and has so many advantages to 
recommend it that it cannot fail to approve itself to every considerate mind. 
The reader who casts his eye over the titles of the books, and the names of 
their authors, will at once perceive that hitherto they have been selected with 
judgment. It certainly was an excellent plan to introduce each author’s work 
by a preliminary dissertation on the contents of the volume; these Introduc- 
tory Essays cannot fail to give the present edition a preferable claim to others 
that maybe on sale. We shall close this article with adding, that the vol- 
umes are well printed, on good paper, with a bold and clear type, such as 
persons of advanced age are in quest of; and the whole Series very proper to 
form a part ofa Christian’s Library.”—New Evangelical Magazine. 


“ We cordially approve of the plan, and, as far as it has proceeded, its exe- 
cution. We have been much gratified by the opportunity of renewing our 
intimacy with the worthies of ‘bygone times,’ and it has not lessened our 
pleasure to find these writings accompanied by the remarks of men who are 
their consistent followers,—kindred spirits, having the same ends in yiew, 
the same cause at heart, and whose names will be pronounced in after pe- 
riods with the same affectionate and respectful regard that now embalms the 
memory of Howe, Alleine, Gambold, and Witherspoon. There are, probably, 
many closets and libraries into which the names which we have just cited 
would, either through ignorance or prejudice, find no entrance, but where 
the recommendation of Chalmers, Erskine, or Wilberforce, would have its 
merited weight.”— Congregational Magazine. 


“ Such individuals as the publisher of these volumes, (which form a part and 
acontinuation of a Series, entitled ‘Select Christian Authors,’) deserve the 
_ thanks and liberal support and encouragement of the public. These neat 
and elegant reprints of works of inestimable worth, in a neat and uniform 
edition, have been for a long time needed and ardently desired. A vaiuable 
library may now be selected and formed by students and ministers whose 
resources are small and limited ; and private Christians have now an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing the standard works of the very best authors at a most 
reasonable charge. The Introductory Essays are worth more than the whole 
cost. They are ably written; and form, if not an analysis of the volume, yet 
a pleasing and general outline of the subjects treated on—an outline suffi- 
ciently extended to put the reader in possession of the object, design, and aim 
of the several treatises. We hope the greatest encouragement will be given 
to this most useful undertaking, so laudably commenced and proceeded on.” 
—Home Missionary Magazine. 
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“Mr. Collins's reprints claim our particular notice for the sound judgment 
displayed in the selection of the authors, and for the remarkable beauty and 
accuracy with which they are executed. Wedo not know who has contri- 
buted more to render the works of our ablest theological authors accessible 
to the public at large, and that with a neatness and taste somewhat worthy 
of the precious though antiquated stores which he opens up for our use and 
enjoyment.”—Edinburgh Theological Magazine. 


“Tt is impossible too highly to admire the taste of the bookseller who sets 
himself, in good earnest, to the task of reprinting such works as the aboye, 
in a style so elegant, and at arate so cheap. They rank with the very first 
of uninspired compositions. The Introductory Essays are worthy of their 
celebrated authors, and vastly enhance the value of the works, already beyond 
price, to which they are poe Though unequal in point of merit, they are 
all enlightened—all explanatory—all devotional—and, we may add—all ele- 
gant in the composition.”—Hvangelical Magazine. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.—“ This is one of the very valuable Series 
of ‘Select Christian Authors,’ now in course of publication from the Glasgow 
Press. Some of the Introductory Essays, which form a distinguishing feature 
of the work, are of ean be worth. But in all respects of originality and 
impressiveness, the Essay before us must standalone. It occupies more than 
one hundred and sixty pages of the volume; and exhibits, in undiminished 
excellence, the same extraordinary faculty of unborrowed conception, with 
even superior powers of vivid representation. A higher praise must, however, 
be assigned to it than that which belongs to the successful exertion of talent 
on subjects of common interest. The great concern is never lost sight of, © 
and circumstances of slight import and unheeded occurrence are made the — 
vehicles of profound reflection and impressive admonition.”—Electic Review, 
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e been published in Royal 24mo. They are entire reprints of the larger 
[ Editions, on a smaller type; and haying been now greatly reduced in 


fs’ A number of the more popular and practical Works in this Series have B 
> : 
o) 

s price they form Neat and very Cheap rocker EpiT10Ns of these Works. » 


A Kempis’ Imrration of Curtst. Essay by Thomas Chal- 4 
mers, D.D. Is. 6d. bs 


, Romarine’s Treatises on the Lirz, Wain, and Triumen of & 
Faitu. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. S 


Autrrie’s Atarm to Unconverrep Sinners. Essay by /2 

Andrew Thomson, D.D. Is. 6d. 
Serre’s Curistian Rememprancer. Essay by Thomas 
y Chalmers, D.D. 1s. 6d. cd : 

Baxter’s Satnt’s Rest. Essay by T. Erskine, Esq. 2s. a 
Movrner’s Companton. Essay by R. Gordon, D.D. 1s. 6d. s 
‘ Cowrrr’s Porms. Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. A 


> Doppriner’s Rise and Procress of Rezieron in the Sout. y 
fs Essay by John Foster. 2s. 6d. o 
4 Gurnris’s Curistran’s Gruat Interest. Essay by Thomas 3 
i> Chalmers, D.D. Is. 6d. & 
m4 Owen on Sprnituat Minpepness. Essay by Dr.Chalmers, 2s, \% 
es Heyeyv’s Communicant. Essay by John Brown, D.D. 1s. 6d. x 
i) Curistian Psatuist ; or Hymns Selected and Original. Es- \8 
: say by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. Y 
Owen on Inpwentine Sin. Essay by Dr. Chalmers, Is. 6d. 4 


Wirerrrorcn’s Practicat View of Curisrianiry. Essay by é 
a Daniel Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Caleutta. 2s. de 

Curistian Port. Essay by J. Montgomery, Esq. 2s, 6d. ‘ 
es Scorr’s Tracrs. Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. di 
‘ Boorn’s Reten of Grace. Essay by Dr. Chalmers. Is. 6d. ) 
53 Menoms of Mrs. Huntinaron. Essay by J. Montgomery. 2s.6d. 2? 
@ Baxter's Rerormep Pastor. Essay by Bishop Wilson. Is. 6d. \% 
Dopprivgz on Reauneration. Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. Is. 6d, ” 
Ouney Hymns. Essay by James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 


Curistran s Drrence against Inriprniry. Essay by Thomas @ 
2 Chalmers, D.D. 2s. 6d. 


yg 
3 Romatne’s Lurrers. Essay by T. Chalmers, D.D. 1s, 6d. 
® CxiarK’s ScrietuRE Promises. Essay by Dr. Wardlaw. 1s. 6d. Od 
( Frave.’s Sarr Inperp, Essay by David Young, D.D. 1s. 6d. \ 


; _ A complete set of the above Twenty-five volumes may be had ‘ 
Xo 





: for L2 23—forming an excellent present or addition to Congrega- 
7 tional or Sabbath-School Libraries. 
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a Works of Chomas Dick, LL.B. 





L. 

‘ THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER: or, THE ConnEc- 
f TION OF SCIENCE AND PxHILOsoPHY WITH RELIGION. 
A Illustrated with numerous Engravings.  Highth Edition. 
? 12mo Cloth Lettered, 8s. 


6 
This Edition has been revised and greatly enlarged by the Au- 
bY thor, so as to render the work more suited to the present advanced 
<& state of Science. 


> “Tn conseqnence ot the progress of the Arts and Sciences since the Second 
Jg) Edition of the following work was published, it has been deemed expedient 
4 to make a thorough revision of the whole, so as to embrace the latest im- 
, > provements and discoveries in the different departments to which its diver- 
sified subjects refer. The Author has accordingly carefully revised every 
4 portion of the volume, and made very considerable additions to its several. 
departments. The article Geology has been almost entirely rewritten, and 
enlarged to more than double its former extent. The article Geography has 
: been enlarged by an addition of more than twenty pages. The articles As- 
<i tronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, History, Printing, 
\@\ Mariner’s Compass, Telescope, Air Balloons, Steam Navigation, &c., have 
3 likewise been considerably enlarged. To the former subjects are now added 
/ comprehensive sketches of the following recently discovered departments of 
& Science and Art—The Daguerreotype, Electrotype, Electro-Magnetism, 
\@\ Electric Telegraphs, Railroads, &c., besides a variety of paragraphs inserted 
° in numerous places throughout the body of the work. Between twenty and 
‘ 4 thirty additional engravings have been inserted, and to the whole is now added 
a copious Index. These additions amount to nearly one hundred and thirty 
pages.” —Preface to Eighth Edition. } 


“An excellent work to put into the hands of an intelligent youth; and 
likely, by the Divine blessing, to create a thirst at once for true piety and 
useful knowledge.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

“This is a Publication which we can most earnestly reeommend every 
Christian parent to put into the hands of his children, as a most judicious 
initiatory Work into the mysteries of Science viewed in conneciion with 
Religion.”—Congregational Magazine, 


‘“ We are pleased with the conviction, that Dr. Dick, in this volume, has 
conferred a benefit on mankind, To the rising generation it will prove es- 
sentially advantageous, by compressing a fund of information within a narrow 
compass; and multitudes who have reached the years of maturity, by perusing 
this Work will have an opportunity of augmenting their store of knowledge, 
The work is the production of a mind extensively illuminated with science, 
and seriously impressed with the truths of Revelation. The author’s pri- 
mary design appears to be, that of connecting the result of scientific research 
with the pure principles of the sacred writings, so that while the mind is ir- 
radiated with the beams of the former, it should be led to consider it as 
subordinate to the latter, both aiming at the same point, and mutually co- 
operating to assist each other. With this view he has conducted us through 
the leading walks of all the more important and useful branches of philo- 
sophical knowledge, pointed out their leading peculiarities, and resolved the 
origin of all into the mysterious but powerful operation of the divine agency. 
So much useful information being compressed in this work, the common 
plea, founded on a want of time and opportunity for reading, which furnishes 
laziness with a plausible refuge, cannot now be urged. The price is only 
‘sj ight Shillings, and he that cannot find time to peruse 540 pages, [now en- 

( larged to 670,] in which so much is to be learned, deserves to suffer from the 

ignorance which he-will not make a trifling effort to remove,.”—Jmp, Mag. 
“As many years ago we introduced this Work with pleasure to our read- 
ers, we are happy to be able with undiminished, yea, with increased confi- 
dence to recommend the Highth Hdition to their warm and grateful recep- 
tion.” —Evangelical Magazine. 


« “This Work forms a most excellent and appropriate present for young 
persons; and perhaps there are few books more frequently presented in this _ 
J) manner than The Christian Philosopher, and The ‘Philosophy of Religion.” 
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Works of Thomas Dick, LL.D., continued. 





“The pleasure and the profit which we derived from the perusal of Dr. 
Dick’s former publication, * The Christian Philosopher, must make us always 
glad to meet him as an author. This work is divided into four chapters: the !@ 

> first of which treats on the moral relations of intelligent beings to their Cre- 


ator: the second chapter discusses a second principle of moral action—love 
: to all subordinate intelligences: the third is devoted to an examination of the 
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moral law, and the rational grounds on which its precepts are founded: and 
y the fourth contains a cursory survey of the moral state of the world, Taking 
e) Christianity as he finds it in the Bible, his object is, to illustrate its moral in- 
@\ fiuence—to display the reasonableness and excellence of its precepts, with the 
) physical and rational grounds on which they rest,—and to exhibit some lead- 
®/ ing features in the moral aspect cf the world. In other words, his book is 
®/ intended to show how happy a world this would be did all its inhabitants 
imbibe the principles of Christianity, and live habitually under their influence 
—and that the misery which prevails in the world is owing to the prevalence 
‘2 of principles which are of an opposite nature.” —Baptist Magazine. 

“Dr. Dick has engaged in a course of extensive reading with a reference to 
his subject, and has levied contributions in all directions with discrimination 
fs( and eftect, He has, indeed, spared no pains to make his work both valuable 
x and popular, and as far as our recommendation may serve him we give it 

cordially. The historical and scientific illustrations, which are profusely 





s 


3 scattered throughout the volume, add much to its interest.” —Lclectie Review. 

; Ill. 

ey HE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. Third 
x Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. \ 
’ “We have seldom risen up from the perusal of any human composition with 

is/ Joftier conceptions of the Divinity, than we have been insensibly led to cherish 


x in the reading of this highly philosophical and Christian publication, The 

e last part of the volume contains many close appeals to the heart, upon that 
state of moral and spiritual accomplishment which all must seek who anti- 

( cipate the glory and felicity of heaven.”—Kvangelical Magazine. 

*\  “ We trust this very valuable publication will be most extensively read. 

{ We especially recommend it to the young, and to all those not yet possessed Q 


fe( of a reason of the hope that is in them.”’—Home Miss. Mag. 
: N THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND MORAL ¥} 
A IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND. Illustrated with Y 


numerous Engravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 6s. (% 


“ We have always regarded Dr. Dick as an eminently industrious and use- /s 
ie ful writer. The whole subject of education, considered with a view to man’s Ly 
3 intellectual and moral nature, is here treated, and treated with the hand of a < 

| master, The errors and defects of existing systems are faithfully pointed out;, 2 
4 the plans adopted in various countries described ; and a new and better me- 1% 


Is 


; thod is laid down, applicable to all the several kinds of schools, and embraces « 


OF 


an excellent outline of religious and moral instruction, The entire volume iw 
is full of interesting details, and is worthy of the attention of all who look with b 
anxiety upon our national prospects.” 


FUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. | Illustrated with En. 


M v. 
: eee IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY BY THE DIF. me 
‘ gravings. Second Edition. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 7s. 6d. : 
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& EVIDENCES. “ 
JOURTEEN LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF Ms 

REVEALED RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuurca < 4 


of Scoruanp. Ninth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 







Glasgow Lectures on Lmportant Subjects. 
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“The Volume contains nearly 600 pages, and will be found one of the dé 


most cheap, useful, and powerful compendiums of almost every kind of 
evidence on the credibility of the Divine Revelations which we have seen,” 

“Rich in material and forcible in style, they reflect credit on the indi- 
viduals by whon: they were delivered, displaying as they do solid learning, 
judicious treatment, and copious information. We believe that no single 
volume, professing to take up the same topics, will be found to handle — 
them in so clear and comprehensive a manner, and withal with such bre- 
vity and force. And when we say that it contains twice as much matter 
as books sold at the same price, we do not by any means overstep the strict ‘$) 
limits of the truth.” 


, 






RE 


YOUNG MEN. . . 


ELEVEN LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Minr- 
strers of Various EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. Fourth 
Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


“We hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this volume. A 
better work, saving always the Bible, for putting into the hands of young 
persons, does not exist.”— Witness. 

“Tt would be invidious to particularise where all are so admirable; 
but we may be forgiven for mentioning those of Mr. Lee of Campsie (on the 





cultivation of the mind), Dr. Symington (on the amusements of youth), and 
Dr. Wardlaw (on the formation of character), as productions of the highest 
excellence, and altogether worthy of the literary and theologicai attain- 
ments of their authors.”—Scottish Guardian. 


THE JEWS. 


WELVE LECTURES ON THE PAST HISTORY, 
PRESENT CONDITION, AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF THEJEWS. By Ministers of the Cuurcu of 
Scorzanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“Christians need to be informed respecting the Jews,—and they need to 
be stirred up to pray and exert themselves for their conversion. A better 
book for enlarging their understanding, and operating upon their hearts, — 
they cannot procure than the present.”—Orthodow Presbyterian, 


REVIVALS. 


OURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Ministers of the Cuurcu of Scor- & 
Lanp. Second Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“ The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Hetherington, em- 
brace the subject in all its richness, and concentrate upon it a weight of 
talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense very rarely to be met with in~ 
any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume.” 
—Christian Instructor. 

The Lectures are by the Rey. John Bonar, Larbert; Rev. Jonathan R. 
Anderson, Glasgow ; Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edinburgh ; Rey, Dy. Willis, 
Glasgow; Rey. R. 8. Candlish, Edinburgh; Rey. Alexander Cumming, 
Dunbarney; Rev. William Arnot, Rey. John G. Lorimer, Rey. James 
Munro, Glasgow ; Rev. Charles J. Brown, Edinburgh ; Rey. William Burns, 


and the Rey. Dr. Paterson, Glasgow. 


Kilsyth; Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, Saltoun; Rev. John Macnaughtan, Paisley; é 
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Glasgow Lectures on Important Subjects continued. 


\ 
L YOUNG MEN. 

‘ LECTURES to YOUNG MEN on Scrence, LITERATURE, 
i and Reuieron. SeEconp Serres. 12mo Cvth, 8s. — 


BY THE 
Rev. Dr. Canpriss, Edinburgh. Rev. Dr. Paterson, Glasgow. 
Rev. James Harper, Leith. Rev, Jamus J. Woop, Edinburgh, 


> Rev. Jonn Eowarps, Glasgow. Rev. W. L, ALexanprR, Edinburgh, 
Rey, James A. Wyvin, Dollar, Rev, Dr, Bryce, Belfast. 
Rev. Dr. Duncan, Ruthwell. Rev. W. M.HstuxeincTon, Torphichen, 


e SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
IX LECTURES on SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Minr- 
sTEeRS of VaRIous DENOMINATIONS. 12mo Cloth, Is. 6d. 


; INFIDELITY. 
TWELVE LECTURES ON INFIDELITY. Being a 

, Sequel to the Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed 

Religion. By Ministers of the Cuurcn of ScoTuanp. 12mo 
Cloth Leitered, 3s. 


These Lectures are intended as a sequel to the admirable course previously 
delivered at Glasgow, on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, and which were 
entirely defensive in their object, offering to the reader “an armour of proof,” 

> for the protection of his faith against the assaults of the wicked ; while the 
present course is more of an aggressive nature, presenting to the believer “a 
quiver full of arrows, wherewith to attack the strongholds of theenemy. The 

Lectures exhibit throughout much comprehensive research, a deep and ear- 
nest piety, and a powerful and convincing style. And we cannot doubi that 

_ the present work willbe favoured with as greatan amount of popularity and 

usefulness as the former wolume. To the young we could not recommend a 

, better Monitor and guide on this vitally important subject; and as the work 

_ is unprecedeutly moderate in its price, it will be found to be within the reach 
of all classes.— Western Watchman, 


| CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

, SEVEN LECTURES on toe HEADSHIP or CHRIST 
i as Embodied in the Constitution and Illustrated in the 
History of the Church of Scotland. By Ministers of the 
Cuurca of Scottanp. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 


_ “These Lectures afford a concise, distinct, and most satisfactory exhibition 
of the great controversy in which the Church of Scotland is at present en- 
raged. Those who are imperfectly acquainted with the Scriptural principles 
involved in the discussion will find the argument from the Word of God and 
the History of the Church’s former contendings fully stated and faithfully 
applied. The various Lectures are written in a style which does honour to 
the learning and piety of their authors.”—Christian Instructor. ; 


POPERY. 
WELVE LECTURES ON POPERY. By Ministers of © 
the Cuurcu of Scortanp, 8vo Cloth Lettered, 2. © 7% 
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The above Lectures have all been Printed from the Manuscripts 
of the yarious Authors, and are Published at a very cheap rate. 
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New Works. 
THE HOLY LAND. 


HE MODERN JUDEA, AMMON, MOAB, AND ‘x 


EDOM, comparrED WITH ANCIENT PROPHECY. 
With Notes and Engravings illustrative of Biblical Subjects, 


and a Map constructed expressly forthe Work. By the Rev. 


J, A. Wruiz, Dollar. 12mo Cloth Lettered. Price 6s. 


“In order fully to enter into the spirit of the prophecies, it is necessary 
to form an accurate conception of Judea as it existed in the time of our 


Saviour, as well as of what it now is. Mr. Wylie has perfectly understood — 


this, and has given a delivhtful picture of the country as it existed in its 


best days, possessing, as it did, within its plains and upon the sides of its ~ 


terraced and richly cultivated mountains, every variety of climate, and 
consequently every production necessary to comfort or luxury.”— Witness. 

“A panorama of the Holy Land, with such an accuracy of outline and 
beauty of colouring, that we hesitate not to pronounce it the best geography 








or hand-book of that interesting country that exists in our language.”— ©! 


Scotsman. Z E 

“ His painstaking investigations have enabled him not only to improve 
in some respects upon the plan of Dr. Keith, but to open new sources of 
information, to accumulate additional confirmations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The work is written in a pleasing and attractive style, often 
rising to a strain of glowing eloquence.” —Scottish Guardian. 

«“ There are few pages of the volume which do not furnish us, either by 
incidental allusions or by direct commentary, with beautiful and some- 
times very unexpected illustrations of Scripture metaphor, imagery, and 
oriental phraseology. This unspeakably enhances the value of the work, 
and will render it a most acceptable companion, especially to all our 


clerical readers. As we are really anxious that our readers should have ¢g 


as favourable an opinion of it as we have formed, and as an intimate 
acquaintance with it will, we are persuaded, infallibly lead to such an 


opinion, we shall for once depart from our usual custom, and furnish a few : 


passages, which, as they have deeply interested ourselves, will, we hope, 
commend the publication to all over whom our judgment may have any 
influence.”—Dundee Warder. 

“It would be impossible to follow Mr. Wylie through all the careful col- 
lection he has made of the evidences of prophecy. Nota spot of ground, 
not an event, not a testimony of a traveller that could go to swell the grow- 
ing tide of faith has he omitted. The process, from the prophecy to the 
fulfilment, is displayed as simply and accurately as if by a sum of rule of 
three, But Mr. Wylie is not a mere compiler—he has his heart in the sub- 
ject, and no inconsiderable power of making its feeling known. Unless our 
ear for rhythm is disordered, there is much touching beauty in the following 
apostrophe. The language is not more melodious than the feeling which 
it conveys is beautiful.”—Britannia, : 


FINDLATER’S MEMOIRS. 
EMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT FINDLATER, 


Late Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Inverness; together — : 


with a Narrative of the Revival of Religion at Lochtayside, 


Perthshire, in 1816+-1819. By the Rey. Winu1am Finp- ‘ 


LATER, Sutherlandshire. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“ Tn the onward march of the Church to full reformation, a volume such | 


as the present will not be without its share in advancing the movement. 
It will rouse individuals here and there to observe what individual energy 


may be made the instrument of effecting. The narrative of the reyival at \ 


Lochtayside is deeply interesting, and comes before the public at a season 
every way calculated to secure it notice. We trust it will not fail of attract- 
ing that regard it deserves. We need not press this volume on the-view of 
Christian ministers, We are convinced it will find its way to their hands. 
Is is just such as one will introduce to another, and which, once read, will 


produce the desire of being retained, as deserving a permanent place in a af 


mninister’s library.” —Scottish Guardian. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON MISSIONS. a 
THE JUBILEE OF THE WORLD: An Essay on Cupis- 


N 





Tian Missions to the Hzarnen: By the Ruv. Joun (i 
Macrarnane, Minister of Collessie, Fifeshire, Second Thou- % 
sand, Royal 12mo, Cloth lettered, 6s. é d 

Published at the recommendation of Four of the Adjudicators a 
of the Missionary Prize Essays, and under the sanction of the 8 
Committee. MK 


Extract from the Recommendation of the Four Adjudicators. 


“ They unite in their general estimate of the Essay as one of great worth, jy 
and possessing very strong claims on public attention.” 8) 


Opinions of the Press, 

The award brings to our recollection a story of Themistocles and the bat- 
tle of Salamis. It is very possible that the opinion of the one adjudicator \@ 
{that this Essay merited the first Prize] was right ; and we are mistaken if ‘> 
he will not find himself supported by the public in general.....Of the Essay _ }e 
itself we may speak in terms of the most unqualified approbation. . The plan 
is comprehensive, embracing all the topics either directly or collaterally in- % 
volved in the general theme. The style is not merely beautiful—it is elegant. S 
In the variety and poetic effect of the illustrations, he is peculiarly happy; 
and throughout the whole work there breathes a tender pathos of Christian 
feeling. which renders it powerfully attractive —Edinburgh Morning Post. 


It is a production of such solid merit, so comprehensive in its plans, so 
classically elegant in its diction, so rich and varied in its illustration, and 
breathing such a fine spirit of fervent and enlightened piety, as not only to 
refiect the highest credit on its author’s talents and Christian feelings, but 
as to reflect honour on the Church of Scotland.—The Witness. 


Mr. Macfarlane’s volume is the production of a well-disciplined mind, ac- 
customed to think deeply and accurately upon any subject to which its 
energies might be devoted. His plan is natural and logical, The work is 
very able as an argument for Missions, and very stirring in most of its ap- 
peals. As a literary work it is remarkably well written, its tone and temper 
are decidedly evangelical, and its spirit is eminently catholic.—Evangelical 
Magazine. : 

Whether we regard the sound and enlightened judgment which it displays, 
its truly scriptural and comprehensive views of the subject, its nervous and 
beautiful style, or the high but holy and chastened eloquence with which it 
pleads the cause of Missions, itis alike a splendid and powerful work, and 
must with the blessing of God irresistibly stimulate zeal for missionary 
enterprise wherever it is known throughout the Christian world....In short 
it is a perfect model of scriptural discussion and Christian eloquence, which 
deserves to be carefully studied and imitated: it is a treasure-house of 
missionary sentiment and feeling, which will never fail to enrich those who 
1 resort to it with the most exalted views of missionary work, and with the 
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noblest motives for prosecuting it which human or angelic minds can feel. 
—Dundee Warder. 

One of the best and most interesting works which have lately appeared.— 
Fife Herald. > 

A very able and judicious performance, written in an attractive and often 
4 elegant style, and well calculated to instruct and rouse the church to action 
(s/ 
y 


—— 


in the great work of the evangelization of the world.—Banner of Ulster. 


This is truly an admirable work. We have seldom read any work in 
which the lucidus ordo of thought and feeling is more apparent. Allis 
transparent as the azure vault of heaven. Many portions of the Essay are 
distinguished by peculiar eloquence and beauty—by “thoughts that breathe \% 
and words that burn,”—Scottish Guardian. i 

) 


The matter, the method, the tone, the mould of thought, the style of ex- & 
pression, all betoken the strong-minded, the well-educated, the pious and ‘ 
painstaking, the staid and studious Presbyterian divine. It evinces its be 
author to be a man of strong and cultivated powers.—Leclectic Review. Gb: 
CG 
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Christian Poetry. 


COWPER. 


(iOWPER’S POEMS. With an Introductory Essay by 
James Monraomery, Esq. 12mo, C!oth Lettered,3s.6d. 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, ‘2s. : 


; 
“ Cowper, indeed, is one whom we seem to have known and loved from 
our youth. We read his thoughts as the thoughts of a friend, in whom every | 
thing is dearer and more engaging to us than the same in a stranger could é 

be. Yet Cowper must be known well to be heartily loved. There are few 
compositions, either in prose or rhyme, that will mend so much on repeated _ 
perusal as Cowper’s, and none that will wear better in the memory or take ~ 
stronger hold upon the affections.”’—Essay. 
| 


MONTGOMERY. 


(CHRISTIAN PSALMIST: or Hymns, selected and ori- ‘ 
ginal. With an Introductory Essay by James Mont- 
comery, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s.—The same, Royal 
24mo ClothLet., 2s. This Volume contains 100 Original Hymns 
by Mr. Montgomery. 


The Christian Psalmist, “by the well-known and much-loved Mont- 
gomery, is a volume consisting of 562 Hymns, one hundred of which are the 
product of his own devotional muse. “Amongst these will be found some | 
choice specimens of the author’s pre-eminent talent for the composition: of ¢ 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’ The Introductory Essay is de- 
cidedly the most elaborate and philosophical we have met with on the sub- 
ject of Christian Psalmody. It is indeed a most exquisite critique, and will 

e read with pleasure and profit by all true lovers of the sungs of Zion.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. : 

“ We feel ourselves under much obligation to Mr. Montgomery for this 
volume, both as an excellent manual of devotion and a collection of de- 
lightful poetry. It is decidedly of a higher order than any other Look of the 
kind that we are acquainted with. The Introductory Essay is full of in- 
struction and interest. Ifthe volume meet with a reception in any degree 
proper to its merits, it must become extensively popular.”_Felectic Review. 

“ The best selection of the kind with which we are familiar.”—Presby- 


terian Review, 
MONTGOMERY. 


(URISTIAN POET: or Sretections in Verse, on Sacred 
Subjects. With an Introductory Essay by James Mont-. d 
GomeERy, Esq. Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s, 64. 


“ Nothing that appears under the sanction of Mr. Montgomery can be 
uninteresting to the best portion of the Christian world. The present 
volume has already received large proofs of publicregard. It is a fine col- 
lection of pieces but little known, and re'ating to almost all the varieties of 
human feeling and Christian experience. Such a work was required from 
such a pen; and we doubt not it will realise the success i: deserves. The 
Introductory Essay is written in Mr. Montgomery’s best style.”—Hvan- 
gelical Magazine. 5 


NEWTON AND COWPER. 


LNEY HYMNS. With an Introductory Essay by Jamus < 
Montcomery, Esq. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d.— 
The same, Royal 24mo Cloth Lettered, 2s. 


c 
“ This Volume of Olney Hymns ought to be for ever dear to the Christian. 

public as an unprecedented memorial, in respect to its Authors, of the 

power of Divine grace,” —Hssay, 3 
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| Works on Webthals. 


| EDWARDS. 
Tf DWARDS’ NARRATIVE OF THE REVIVAL OF 
if RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND; with Thoughts 
on that Revival. Introductory Essay by Joun Pye Suiru, 
, D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 
_ “In the circumstances of our time, the wide diffusion of a Treatise so 
judicious and comprehensive, which is at the same time equally plain and 
; luminous, is not merely seasonable, but it is needed, desired, demanded, by 
the most urgent considerations,”—Lssay. 
“ This publication was much wanted, and with the able and clear Essay 
which is prefixed to the volume, it forms a very full and satisfactory view 
, of a subject of all others most deeply interesting to ourselves individually, 
. and to the Christian churches in our beloved country. It would be well if 
this excellent book were read by every Christian pastor to his people, in 
sections, at weekly prayer meetings ; it would afford information truly 
> pleasing, and present motives truly powerful.”-—Home Missionary Magazine. 


SPRAGUE. 

. 7 ECTURES on REVIVALS or RELIGION. By W.B. 
Spracur. With an Introductory Essay by GrorcE 
ReprorD, D.D., Worcester, and the Rev. J. A. Jauss, Bir- 

mingham. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s, 6d. 
“The most deeply interesting portion of this yolume is the ‘ Appendix,’ 
. containing the replies which Dr. Sprague received from not fewer than 
twenty-one of the most eminent Divines in all parts of the United States, 
to whom he had addressed a circular requesting them to state their indivi- 
dual experience in regard to religious revivals, and the observations which 
might occur to each of them on the general subject. We have not tora 
long time enjoyed a higher treat than what has been afforded by the 
examination of these documents. We are sure our readers will thank us 
for putting such a book as Dr. Sprague’s Lectures in our way.”—Ldinburgh 

Christian Instructor. 


GLASGOW LECTURES. 


POURTEEN LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
RELIGION. By Minisrers of the Cuurcn of Scor- 
LAND. Second Thousand. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. 


“The Glasgow Lectures, with an able preface by Mr. Metherington, em- 
brace the subject in all its richness, and concentrate upon it a weight of 
talent, spiritual wisdom, and sound sense, very rarely to be met with in 

any one volume, and entitling this one to the name of a standard volume.” 


Christian Instructor. 
ROBE. 


| ROBES NARRATIVE or roe REVIVAL or RELIGION 
in KILSYTH, CAMBUSLANG, etc., in 1743. With an 
Essay by R. Bucwanan, D.D. 12mo, Cloth Lettered, 2s. 6d. 
“ We rejoice in the republication of this deeply interesting narrative at 
the present time, and anticipate much good from the extensive circulation 
which. we trust it will soon obtain. e have perused it with profit and 
delight, and would earnestly recommend it to the prayerful perusal of our 
readers. The Essay with which it is here prefaced is also well deserving 
ofasimilar perusal. It is written in a chaste and elegant style, and dis- 
cusses in a clear, able, and Christian-like manner the mmportant topics of 
which it treats.”—Scotlish Guardian 


NARRATIVES. 
“J ARRATIVES or REVIVALS or RELIGION 1n SCOT- 


i 
LAND, IRELAND, and WALES. 12mo, Cloth, Is.6d. eR 
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¢ Curistian Martyr, a Tale of the First Century. 
Marspen’s Treatise on the Narure of True Renicion.. 
Docrrinat and Hisroricat Skrrcues of REVELATION. 

q Lire of St. AUGUSTINE. 
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PRESSE 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Vauue of Time, or the History of Richard Gordon. 

Visir to DateaRnnook, or Tales of Scottish Piety. 

Witi1am Bartow, a Sketch from Life. ; , 

Lire of St. Cotumpa; the Apostle to the Highlands. 
Jos1as, or the Morning of Life. 

Memoirs of Caruerine Brown. = 
Henry Frrzroy, the Young Midshipman. 

' Memoirs of Wituiam LEEce. 

Doppriver’s Szrrmons to Youne PERsons. 
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Price One Shilling. 


History of Mary Forses, a Sabbath School Teacher. 
Heten of the Gien, by Robert Pollok, A.M., Author of the 
‘Course of Time.’ j 
Prisoner of Hors. Intended fer Youth. 
Wivow of Rosenzarn, a Lesson of Piety. 
Henry’s Pireasanrness of Revieron. 
Bonar’s Retieton the best Frienp of the Prorue. 
Scoueat’s Lire of Gop in the Sour of Man. 
Memoirs of Miss Carouine E. Smenpt. 
Memoirs of Timotuy Dwient, LL.D. 
‘3 Lire of Cotonen Joun BuacKxappER. 
>’ FRAGMENTS from the Stupy of a Pastor. By G. Spring, D.D. 
<a TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS; or the Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and 
» the Duchesse de Broglie. 
® Baxtsr’s Catt to the UNCONVERTED. 
MY Baxrer’s Now or NEvEr. 
® FRAGMENTS, by a Sabbath School Teacher. 
% Dewar’s Ministry, as Connected with Real Religion. 
History of Henry and Mary Watrorp, , 
; Hisrory of GRAcE SNODGRASS. 
<4 Crecit’s FRIENDLY ADVICE. 
& Tue GARDENER of GLAMIS, 
de Lire of SopHia LRECE. 
e Lire of JAMEs MEIKLE. Author of ¢ Solitude Sweetened.’ 
>> CHALMERS on SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


BRGORS 





‘ A Complete set of the above 36 volumes may be had neatly 
<a bound in Cloth, for 2.2, which would form an excellent and very 
g Cheap addition to a Sabbath School Library. 
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Helect Christian Authors. A 
4 CaEeap Epirions, Ocravo CLtota LETTERED. @ 


_ In order to render some of the valuable portions of this Series of é 
“Select Christian Authors accessible to all classes of society, the f 
Publisher has printed a number of the more popular and useful rn 
’ Works in the Series in a very cheap form. Though beautifully > 
printed in 8yo, on a clear and distinct type, and on fine paper, these <K 


, reprints form the Cheapest Editions of these Works which have ie 
yet been presented to the public. : 


WHILBERFOROE'S PRACTICAL VIEW or CHRIS. a 
WTIANITY. Essay by Danze Witson, D.D., Bishop of 
» Caleutta. Price 1s. 6d. 3 


_ \ KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST. Essay by T. 
Cuautmers, D.D. Price 1s. 6d. 8 


DPODDRIDGE'S RISE anp PROGRESS or RELIGION “ 
IN THE SOUL. Essay by JoHn Foster, Author of & 
Essays on ‘ Decision of Character,’ &c. Price 2s, : 


Howes REDEEMER’S TEARS WEPT OVER LOST 
> 
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SOULS. Essay by Ropert Gorpon, D.D. Price 1s. 


DAM’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. «& 
Essay by Danret Witson, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta, 
Price \s. 


4 HALYBURTON’S MEMOIRS. Essay by Davip Youne, » 
D.D. Price 1s. 6d. js 


: \ 
, YHE CHRISTIAN’S DEFENCE AGAINST INFIDE- > 
LITY. Essay by Tuomas Cuatuers. D.D, Price 2s. ° 
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4 The above Cheap Editions, in Volumes, Cloth Lettered. 
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Volume I, Containing the first Four Works, Price 4s. 6d. 
Volume II, Containing the last Three Works, Price 3s. 6d. ¢ 


VEL IE 
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» “Mr. Collins has come forward to do for our Christian classics what other , 
publishers, animated by a laudable spirit of literary enterprise, are now 
doing for our standard secular authors. It therefore becomes the interest 
as well as the duty of Christian men, not merely to support the undertaking 
themselves, but to make its design and benefits known wherever their in- 
fluence extends in order to induce others to encourage it also. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance of such a plan. A better book to 
» begin with than Wilberforce could not have been selected. The work will 
now find its way, for the first time, among a more numerous class of readers, 
to whom it will neither be less interesting nor profitable. Wilberforce is 
printed with quite as much elegance as economy, and if bis successors ap- 
> pear in the same style, they will, when bound together, form a set of taste- 
ully finished volumes.”—Scottish Guardian. 
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MANSE GARDEN. - 

THE MANSE GARDEN. By Narmanre, Paterson, ( 
D.D. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 3s. 6d. {4 


“One of the best known and most admired books in the language. From & 
John-o’-Groat’s to Maiden Kirk, where is the parish in which the ‘Manse } 
: 

i 
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Garden’ has not furnished many a treat ?—There never was a book better 

& fitted than this to inspive a taste for gardening, or to cherish that taste where- 

“\ it already exists. The book, besides, is written with so much talent and 
is sound sense, and it is so full of life, and hilarity, and sportive glee, that it is » 
‘ef read with great pleasure even by those who take little interest in garden- (i 
<& ing. There is but one manse in a parish; but in most parishes there are 
mapy villas, to the proprietors of which this book must be atreasure. The \f 
appendix is a rich treat, well worth the price of the whole.”—Christ, Instruc. , 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, « 
ETTERS OF THE REV. DR. LOVE, of Anderston, ) 
Glasgow. Fourth Thousand. 12mo Cloth Lettered, 4s. <@ 


“Seldom have we perused letters evincing such a degree of spirituality, or 
breathing a holier tone, They refresh the soul with the fragrance of a piety /, 
which is but rarely presented to the view in these times.”—Presbyterian, ‘ 

“These Letters will be found to form a very valuable accession indeed to < 
an interesting part of the Christian treasury, taking their place with the let- p 
tors of Rutherford Newton, Romaine, and Hervey.’’—Christian Instructor. f 


THE SABBATH. ‘ 

A TREATISE ON THE AUTHORITY, ENDS, AND 
: OBSERVANCE, or toe CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
By the Rev. Duncan Macrarnan. 12mo Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELDERSHIP. a 

THE ELDERSHIP or tar CHURCH or SCOTLAND; , 

By the Bev. J. G. Lorimer, Minister of St. David’s ¢& 
Parish, Glasgow. 12mo Cloth, Lettered, 3s. 


POLLOK, é 
ALES or tHE COVENANTERS. By Rozert Potrox, 
is) A.M., author of ‘The Course of Time.’ With Memoir 
‘\ and Portrait. Third Edition. 18mo Cloth, 3s.6d. 
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a “Tt is easy to perceive while reading these Tales marks of decided genius, 
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ie) They belong toa class of writing which must deeply interest the intelligent 
a portion of the rising generation, and must continue to circulate after a thou- 
sand ephemerals have sunk into merited oblivion.”—Zvangelical Magazine. 
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PROPHECY. 

ABYLON AND INFIDELITY FOREDOOMED OF. 
GOD. A Dissertation on the Prophecies of Daniel andthe 4 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. Epwarp Irvine. 8vo Cloth, 6s, 


FAMILY SERMONS, . 

ERMONS. By the late Rev. Joun Russet, Minister of © 
Muthil, with a Biographical Sketch, by T. Cuatmers, } 
D.D, 8vo Cloth, 6s. < < 
FAMILY DEVOTION. ‘ 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY RELIGION, with a variety & 


of Prayers for Individuals and Families. By Daniex } 
oe Dewar, D.D. 8vo Cloth, 5s, of 
« ERE OLE LRG RELI ERGO GLERERGES ; 
Ssteisy) * Wiliam Collins and Co., Printers, Glaagow, a 

















THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT CLAREMONT 
CLAREMONT; CALIFORNIA 
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